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*Clem W. Kohlman 
Advertising Manager 
Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 


Graw-Hill Research had the answer 


In planning an advertising campaign introducing a 
new product, Clem Kohlman wanted to use repeat 
ads whenever practical in order to hold down costs. 
McGraw-Hill’s Laboratory of Advertising Perform- 


ance told him this: 


When repeated, an ad is seen and read by at 
least an equal number of new readers or read- 
ers who do not recall seeing it before. This 
holds true regardless of frequency of insertion 


in either a weekly or monthly publication. 


Studies such as these are a continuing project at 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to provide a bet- 
ter understanding of how good advertising in good 
business magazines helps create more sales. 

Your advertising, concentrated in the MeGraw- 
Hill magazines serving your major markets, is one 
of your most effective sales stimulants. 


MeGraw-Hill 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 


P “How many times 


advertisement 
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be repeated ?” 


= GENERAL EFFECT OF REPEATING AN ADVERTISEMENT — 





Original First Second Third 
Insertion Repeat Repeat Repeat 





New readers or readers who do not ee Accumulated recollection of 


recall seeing previous insertion previous appearances 











From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 3040: 2,865 
subscribers and pass-along readers of both a weekly and monthly 
magazine were covered by McGraw-Hill Research field intery iews. 
This was first done in 1917, and the original findings confirmed by 
additionai analyses made in 1953, 1954 and 1955. In a series of 
thirteen surveys, readership information was gathered for all ads 
in each particular issue. In addition to showing that, on the aver- 
age, an ad attracts an equal number of new readers each time it is 
repeated, the study reveals that ads repeated at four-week, or 


longer, intervals in weekly business magazines, and four-or-five 
month intervals in monthly publications have approximately the 
same effect as the original insertion. For your copy of the several 
Laboratory Sheets covering repeat advertising, contact’ your 


MeGraw-Hill office. 





STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y, 



















: cae ~4 is the mass-producer of bu img imquirtes 


at lowest cost per mqutry. is consulted 
70,000 Times a Day by American Industry 
because is the only single source where 
such accurate and comprehensive product_sources 
can be located. The 10,000 pages in con- 
tain_ over 70,000 product classifications and 

lists all manufacturers of all products tn 
the U. S. 12,252 companies are now advertising 
in the 1958 edition of with product de- 
scriptive advertising... the best way to insure a 
steady flow of buying inquiries. If you are not 


already a advertiser, call for a represent- 


ative and learn what Bane can offer you. 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


THOMAS REGISTER ay Hee 


| Also publishers of the product NEWS Monthly 


Industrial Equipment News *% 
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best prospects in 


Residential 
P Nim Ovelaloiiivelaliate, 


Warm Air Heating 


Sheet Metal 
OTelalig-Cesilare| 


Check . . . and you'll see! 75 to 80% of the 
total business in Residential Air Conditioning, 
Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Contract- 
ing is done by 20 to 25% of the dealers. These 
are the KEY dealer-contractors—and AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN has them as PAID subscrib- 
ers. Get the facts on this KEY book and the bi 
market it opens up for you. Write us today. 


Cv 
S 


ABD SYMBOLS 


OF 


WANTEDNESS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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shop talk... 


= By the time you have an oppor- 
tunity to open this issue of IM, you 
should be the proud possessor of a 
copy of the 1959 Market Data Book. 
We hope you have had time to 
study this volume a bit. 

The 1959 edition represents major 
progress .. . and more than a little 
very hard work. Not only are there 
more editorial pages than ever car- 
ried by this annual volume, but the 
book has been entirely reorganized 
and rewritten. 

The mammoth job of producing 
the new Market Data Book has 
been on the shoulders of IM’s direc- 
tor of editorial research, Jay Bullen. 
He and his associates, Ron Becker 
and Geri Zimmerman, have put in 
many overtime hours. We hope you 
feel the result makes all of the extra 
effort worth while. 

Behind most of the reorganiza- 
tion is one very important factor: 
SIC—Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cations. Even a year ago, it would 
have been impractical to orient the 
Market Data Book to the govern- 
ment’s numbers game. But today 
the situation has been changed rad- 
ically. 

First of all there’s a “new” SIC. 
The majority of the bugs in the 
former industrial indexing system 
have been worked out, with the re- 
sult that SIC is now being widely 
adopted by manufacturers, associa- 
tions, publishers and others. More 
and more frequently, market infor- 
mation from all sources is being 
oriented to SIC. By applying this 
system to the Market Data Book, 
IM readers can better correlate in- 
formation from all sources. 

But we have not followed SIC 
blindly. Basically, the Market Data 
Book is aimed at interpreting the 
markets served by business publica- 
tions. Since business paper publish- 
ers frequently serve more than one 
market, or only portions of one or 


several markets, it was necessary to 
use SIC only as a basic starting 
point. 

For our many readers who have 
used the Market Data Book regu- 
larly, the reorganization may initial- 
ly present some problems of getting 
acquainted with the new format. In 
the long run, however, we’re con- 
vinced that all users will find this 
annual publication of more value 
than ever before. 

We don’t mean to imply, how- 
ever, that we’re now ready to sit 
back, contented that the moderniza- 
tion job has been completed. As a 
matter cf fact, by the time you read 
this column, Jay Bullen and his staff 
will already be at work planning 
ways to make the 1960 Market Data 
Book even better than this year’s 
edition. 

As usual, we'll be looking to our 
readers for their suggestions. You 
can help by telling us what you like 
about the new Market Data Book— 
and, even more important, what you 
don’t like. We’re particularly anx- 
ious to have your comments on the 
material which relates to your own 
industry. 


= While we're at it, here’s a quick 
checklist of some of the “special” 
uses of the Market Data book which 
you may have overlooked: 

© To prepare publicity lists. 

@ To find associations covering 
every major industry. 

e As a training aid for new per- 
sonnel not familiar with the mar- 
kets your company or clients serve. 
¢@ Reference material for speeches. 
@ To brief salesmen on the nature 
of new markets. 

@ As your personal SIC reference 
manual. 


Complete table of contents... pages4&5 
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FOR “HARD SELL” IN THE 
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Your vertical entree to the big 
market interested in the applica- 
tion, performance and/or mainte- 
nance of carbides and ceramic 
tool accessories and allied prod- 
ucts. CARBIDE ENGINEERING has 
over 15,000 verified circulation 
and is the official publication of 
the Society of Carbide Engineers. 
This is an undiluted, dynamic dis- 
tribution pointed at the hard core 
of buying power in the cutting tool 
field. No waste circulation, maxi- 
mum advertising contact for your 
dollar. It is the only publication 
exclusively serving the carbide 
and cutting tool industry. 


Write for all the facts. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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How to change a company name without scaring customers . 


Walter I. Gans, Jr. 


Special report on the NIAA conference 
@ Here’s the man who'll lead NIAA during the coming year . 


in this article 
ys down several basic 
nth in IM’s “Encyclopedia 
k by Mr. Alderson at the 


Wroe Alderson 


@ Inside story of Pittsburgh Corning’s ‘BestSeller’ ........ 


f impartial iges, has picked Pittsburgh 
olor glass blocks as the best of the 
>ral sales manager tells the thinking 

campaign and how the campaign 


R. E. Buckley 


® What's it take to be marketing director? ..... 


rom an NIAA conference talk by A. O. Smith 
ing director S. E. Wolkenheim, whc 
for today’s industrial marketing 
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@ Delegates kill ISIM at NIAA conference .............-. 









1 series of often-confuss 

rs at the NIAA c ance. That fact: ISIM is dead 
tive story of the demise of a plan that for ime threatened to split 
NIAA wide open. Dick Hodgson 
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Mr. R. J. Terbrueggen, Media Director 
Clark & Bobertz, Inc. 

Detroit, Michigan 

How to produce a stand-out trade show exhibit for $1,000 . 67 | ee 


| step in preparing any advertising 







The trout most low-cost trade show exhibits is that they look budget, is to determine the markets to 
ke low-cos > show exhibits. But the Nitragin produced an . 

page hires show exhibits. But the Nitragin ( ita : be sold. Generally speaking, these mar- 
aren’ sstinnines achibhit tae inet &) Here's how » : 

award-winning exhibit for just $1,000. Here's how. | Lote can and thendd be thee 






a vigorous trade paper campaign. 

| Trade papers provide a vehicle for 
68 | pin-pointing the advertising message 
to an individual market.” 






Simple solution to a tough service problem ............- 










If you sell to the metalworking, wood- 


A California distributor firm was having trouble servicing and demon- ; , 
working or mass transportation mar- 


strating package-tying machines. Result: This normally fast-moving 






product was not moving fast at all. Solution: Two small, foreign-made ket, Hitchcock publications’ quality 
trucks, which turned salesmen into combined servicemen-demonstrators. circulation, that drives your sales mes- 






sage direct to the heart of your market, 
and its editorial-readership atmos- 
phere, achieved through superior edi- 
Pioneer adman tells how to be a success ..........++6- 77 torial features, provide the best assur- 
ance that your sales message will be 


















This exclusive IM interview with pioneer industrial adman Allan Brown read by your prime prospects when 
vice-president of public relations and advertising for the Bakelite Co. they are in a most receptive mood. 
reveals through 15 questions and answers what it takes to be a top 
sting man today. 
marketing mcm today THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 
. . ® . .. where editorial leadership guarantees 
Editorial index . . . January through June, 1958 .......... 148 ad readership. 
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Which ad attracted more readers 





shows 





Industrial 


How industrial marketers apply— 


me There are, of course, great differences between consumer and indus- 
trial marketing. But if you sell to industry, you can apply a major 
principle of consumer marketing and enjoy distinct benefits by doing so. 


The principle is that of making it as easy as possible for buyers to 
find out about your products, compare them with others, and then do 
something concrete about buying them. In consumer marketing, this 
principle is perhaps best illustrated by the modern supermarket— 
where consumers find every product prominently displayed, and clas- 
sified by product types for easiest possible comparison, selection, and 
purchase. 


In industry, the market place, instead of being centralized in mar- 
kets to which people come to see and buy, is in many thousands of in- 
dividual buyers’ offices, and no products are physically on display 
there. But most of the efficiencies and benefits of retail supermarket- 
ing can be brought into industrial buyers’ offices by the proper appli- 
cation of good catalog procedure. 


Almost invariably, industrial buyers prefer to do their initial ‘“‘shop- 
ping”’ in manufacturers’ catalogs. And when you make your catalog 
as easy as possible for your potential customers to find and use, you 
increase to a remarkable degree the efficiency with which your prod- 
ucts can be compared, selected, and specified. In the process, you 
sharply boost the order productivity of your salesmen. 


Catalogs make possible supermarketing efficiency in industrial buy- 
ing and selling, however, only when they are instantly accessible in 
buyers’ offices whenever needed, classified by product types for easy 





3-PHASE INDUSTRIAL MARKETING FOR INCREASED EFFICIENCY 








INSTANTLY 
ADVERTISING ACCESSIBLE 

to arouse CATALOGS 

and maintain to provide 

interest in specifying and 

a@ company’s ’ buying information 
products whenever buying 
needs arise 


SALESMEN 

to furnish 
technical assistance 
to buyers, 

close the orders, 
and provide 
customer service 




















RESULT: MORE ORDERS, MORE ORDERS PER SALESMAN, INCREASED PROFITS 
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and profit from —“Supermarketing™ 


comparison and selection, and maintained in such a way they cannot 
be misfiled or lost. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service offers you the advantages of industrial 
supermarketing through good catalog procedure more surely than is 
possible in any other way. Manufacturers’ catalogs maintained in 
buyers’ offices by Sweet’s are always instantly accessible, classified 
and indexed by product types for easy comparison and selection, com- 
pletely free from any possibility of misfiling or loss. 


As a result, the catalog supermarkets maintained by Sweet’s in 
124,000 offices have established themselves as the preferred and most- 
used market places in the building, product design, plant engineering, 
and metalworking production fields. 


The catalogs of over 1,700 manufacturers are included in these 
industrial supermarkets—and for all of these manufacturers the in- 
stant accessibility of their catalogs results in far more considerations 
of their products for purchase, far more invitations for their sales- 
men to call, more orders per salesman, and increased company prof- 
its. Your nearest Sweet’s office will be glad to discuss with you how 
your company can benefit from the best in industrial supermarketing. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F.. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th St., N. Y. 18 
Service offices in all principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market...the way industry wants to buy 





FROM THE BUYER’S POINT OF VIEW: 


G. Raymond Stilwell, Development Engineer, Time 
Equipment Division, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, reports on the importance of 
manufacturers’ catalogs: 


“Manufacturers’ catalogs are a primary source of 
information about their products. We refer to them 
for specifying data and procurement sources for all 
sorts of components, equipment and materials. 


“Experience has proved that Sweet’s Files are the 
best single source for such product information. Only 
when a manufacturer’s catalog is available in Sweet’s 
can we always be sure it is up-to-date. And no com- 
pany or departmental library can match the accessi- 
bility, ease of use, and simplicity of maintenance of 
Sweet’s Files.” 
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Flotation is used to concentrate some 30 
different ores and minerals during proc- 
essing. Here rising bubbles are shown 
carrying tiny sand particles to the sur- 
face. This microphoto was taken by Ber- 
nard Hoffman for Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, a leading supplier of the mining 
industry. 
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and seeking new processing methods 


Big as it is, the mining industry is still expanding 
steadily to meet increasing demands. In its most 
recent growth, two facts stand out: 
4 

1. Although world metal and mineral resources are 
generally considered adequate for decades to come, 
the grade of available ores has been declining 
steadily. 


2. New technical and scientific developments have 
brought about tremendous advances in processing 
during the last 10 years, make mineral extraction 
from poorer ores feasible. 


With mining men accepting lower-grade ores as 
“commercial” and adopting these promising new 
processes, vastly expanded selling opportunities 
are opened to many companies. Not only is there a 
bright future market in mining for chemicals and 
reagents, but also for processing equipment like 
pumps, valves, and controls, and for chemical engi- 
neering and construction services. 


Even though the men who influence the purchase 
of this equipment may have a title like Metal- 
lurgist or Research Chemist, they are still prima- 
rily mining men. And more key management men 
subscribe to E&MJ than to any other mining pub- 


Serving the Mining Industries 


lication, for E&MJ best serves their extensive in- 
formation needs. Last year, for instance, 104 met- 
als and minerals were covered in 1,095 editorial 
pages, over 40% more than in the second publica- 
tion in the field. 


To keep mining management abreast of the latest 
world-wide developments, nine full-time E&MJ ed- 
itors travel over 90,000 miles a year to report at 
first hand on production, technology and economic 
demands... use the services of 18 special domestic 
correspondents and McGraw-Hill’s World News 
Service in 54 foreign countries. 


In coal mining, there has been a 50% increase in 
bituminous tonnage mechanically cleaned in the 
last seven years. With automation pointing the 
way to lower cost per ton, manufacturers seeking 
to reach coal executives and operators bought 60% 
more display advertising in COAL AGE than in 
the next publication in 1957. 


Yes, mining is a growing market for both estab- 
lished products and new equipment developments. 
As the mining industry makes its plans to invest 
in more capital equipment, you can reach the men 
who will specify these purchases by concentrating 
in the magazines they read and depend on... 
McGraw-Hill’s Mining Publications. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL ..... COAL AGE 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Rather Age 
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the 

publishers 

of 

RUBBER AGE 
proudly 
announce 

a new 
magazine 


VED 


. .. and the establishment of a great new 
market that cuts across industry, wherever 
adhesives are made and used. 


Here is the first magazine expressly designed 
to provide news and information about ad- 
hesives from manufacture to application 

. including technology and sales and 
marketing information. 

















INITIAL DISTRIBUTION: 10,000 COPIES 





2000 companies who manufacture adhesives 


7000 companies who use adhesives in PUBLISHED MONTHLY, BEGINNING 


manufacturing and distribution 0 CTO FE F - 1 y) 58 
1000 companies who supply materials, 

machines, parts and equipment to 
adhesives manufacturers 





ADVERTISING FORMS CLOSE: 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1958 





PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. « 101 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. »* PHONE: PENNSYLVANIA 6-6872 
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you make your mark today... 


To carve out your share of tomorrow’s big sales in 
the $41-billion Original Equipment Market, your 
product must get into the specifications today. 


Materials, component parts and finishes are being 
engineered right now into the new products of 59, ’60 
and ’61. Action now controls your sales for tomorrow 
‘ 19%, of metalworking industry products in 196] 
will be items not in existence today.” 


This immediate future market is huge. This year, 
$8.3 million — or 14% more than in 1957 — will be 
poured into new product development.* Few, if any 
industrial markets today, enjoy such stepped-up 
activity. Your OEM sales future depends on the product 
design engineer. Helping him is Product Engineer- 
ing’s meat. 


Product Engineering The McGraw-Hill weekly magazine of 
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coceeeeee OF YOU lose tomorrow 


Because it is manned and geared to do the job, these 
key men rely on Product Engineering for the wide 
scope of up-to-date information they need to make 
their vital, far-reaching decisions. By far the largest 
OEM editorial staff gives these men the most, the 
best — first — every week. 
Million $ 


; : 6,500 7 
You can expect a big sales roundup tomorrow .. . , 


only if you make your mark with these men today. we: eee 
Product Engineering gets through to these initiators Capital 

. ° ° . ° ° pending 
of OEM buying with over 41,000 paid subscriptions. 





*From McGraw-Hill’s just-published booklet, “Busi- 
ness’ Plans for New Plants and Equipment 1958- 
1961.” If you’d like a copy, just drop a note to 
Product Engineering’s Market Research Dept. 





Source: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 


Design Engineering and Product Development 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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across the 
electrical-electronic 
market...wherever it takes 
electrical engineering 

to put your 


product to work, FLEQTRICGAL 


puts your 
advertising to work 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

the electrical engineers’ own magazine, 

reaches a bigger market than any utility or 
design magazine—a major part of the tremendous 
17 billion dollar electrical-electronic market 





POWER GENERATION , At the Vallecitos Atomic Power Plant, nuclear 
fuel elements are positioned deep down inside the thick steel reactor vessel. 
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Socony Mobi! Building, New York, N. Y. 
Turner Construction Company, Builder 
Edwards and Hjorth, Structural Engineers 








FINISH 


Civil Engineers 


are always 
on the job! 


Construction of today’s massive skyscrapers requires the skills and knowledge of many 
men. While most of them have specialized functions at a particular stage of the construc- 
tion, civil engineers play a leading role in all stages. Whether they work with the contrac- 
tor, a consulting firm, or on the owner’s staff, civil engineers are always on the job. 

Now, more than ever, progress in construction depends on engineering advances. This is 
why civil engineers are in responsible charge of planning, design, construction, operation 
and maintenance, and why civil engineers dominate product specification and purchase, 
“from start to finish.” 

Obviously, civil engineers are an important market for construction equipment and ma- 
terials. In CIVIL ENGINEERING, your advertising is read by a solid audience of civil 
engineers . . . 43,000 strong. 

Membership in the American Society of Civil Engineers is the fundamental distinguish- 
ing characteristic of CIVIL ENGINEERING readers. It is proof of a lasting special 
interest in their profession. This special interest is reflected in intensive readership, which 
adds extra impact to your advertising message. 


Remember ... Civil Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING @ 


cm 
The Annerican Society of Civil Engineers, SS West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. v 
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sales among 
the men who 
control more 


than 80% of 
the heating, 


air conditioning 
industry’s 
buying power! 





' 
! 
! 
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these two publications can 


help you to reach and influence 


all of the industry's select ‘factors: 


contractors, wholesalers 


DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


DE is preferred reading among the 
industry’s contractors and whole- 
salers who account for the bulk of 
sales. And they PAY to read it, for 
out of 6 national business papers 
and 32 regional publications serving 
the field, only DE offers fully paid 
circulation! Add to this, consistent 
award-winning editorial and adver- 
tising leadership and you, too, must 
choose DE as your prime advertis- 
ing medium. 


and engineers... 


ACTUAL 
SPECIFYING ENGINEER 


Here is a new publication (first 
issue: September, 1958) which will 
be read by the engineers who ac- 
count for the bulk of specifications 
in this industry. It can help you sell 
the specifying engineers by taking 
your product story into the VYING 
ZONE... where you establish your 
product identity with these engi- 
neers. This publication represents 
an opportunity to hit at the very 
nucleus of volume sales! 


. 


DoMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


“The Book of 
Remodeling” 





plumbing, piping and 


ACTUAL 


OPECIFYING 
ENGINEER 


PRODUCT APPLICAT! + MEATING 
AIR CONDITIONING + PIPING - PLUMBING 


in combination, these f 


the industry’s total infl 


There you have it... the total pac 
sales concept through which you can : 
sales success in today’s dominant he 
piping and air conditioning market. 
every manufacturer demanding a full 
effectiveness from every advertising 
it makes sense to investigate and ¢ 
direct-economical avenue to the indu 
influences. 


This is the MEDIA PATH: the logic: 
four publications which take you dir 
tractors, wholesalers and engineers 


on (first 
hich will 
who ac- 
ifications 


ese engi- 
epresents 
the very 


these two focus...on yout product... 


the attention of the same 


at the point of 


buying influences 


purchase or of specification... 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
CATALOG DIRECTORY 


The basic source of purchasing in- 
formation for the industry’s top 
wholesalers, large contracting firms 
and government agencies. It serves 
as the one simple, direct, economical 
means by which you get your cat- 
alog data into the hands of . . . and 
used by . . . these most important 
buyers. It is the purchasing refer- 
ence source where these buyers 
come looking for you with buying 
as their objective! 


ENGINEERS’ 
PRODUCT FILE 


Your prime sales target at the point 
of specification in heating, plumb- 
ing, piping and air conditioning is 
the specifying engineer. You can 
reach and SELL him at this climac- 
tic second level of sales productivity 
.. . THE SPECIFYING ZONE 

. . where your products are speci- 
fied, through ENGINEERS’ Propuct 
Fite. This is a new, vital catalog 
service functioning in the specifying 
zone, where actual sales originate! 


. 


ele), | salem 4. fell, | 440i), ie) 
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N +MEATING 
G+ PLUMBING 


engineers” 
PRODUCT FILE 


heating 

air conditioning 
piping 
Plumbing 


ese publications offer total coverage of 


| influences... unmatched elsewhere! 


otal package . . . the total 
ou can achieve dominant 
inant heating, plumbing, 
market. And today, with 
ing a full measure of sales 
vertising dollar invested, 
e and discover the one- 
the industry’s big buying 


he logical combination of 
et 

- you directly to the con- 

gineers who control sales 


where sales originate. One path—THE MEDIA 
PATH—enables you to tell your sales story in a pin- 
pointed, highly coordinated manner. Concentration 
of your advertising in each of these four publications 
presents you with the opportunity to directly, result- 
fully and economically reach and SELL these men 
who run America’s heating, plumbing, piping and air 
conditioning industry. We suggest, then, that to sell 
all the men who can help you take your products to 
market, you FOLLOW THE MEDIA PATH ... tell 
your sales story in all four of these Domestic Engi- 
neering publications. 


contractor ® wholesaler 
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DIRECT MAIL 
ASSISTANCE 


The most complete, up-to- 
date lists of important indus- 
try factors. This mailing list 
service is available to adver- 
tisers for their direct mail pro- 
grams to the heating, plumb- 


ing, piping and air conditioning 
industry. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 

AGENCY SERVICE 
Available without cost to 
| f manufacturers using Domestic 
pru Engineering, Domestic Engi- 
° neering Catalog Directory, 
ension Actual Specifying Engineer 
7 this and Engineers’ Product File. 
Here is a unique registry of 
manufacturers’ representa- 


ives in the heating, piping, 
| t the heating, piping 
} 4 / plumbing and air conditioning 
“ccenes a industry. 

% ray COPY AND 
/: CATALOG SERVICE 


Helpful copy/layout idea sug- 

gestions for both advertise- 

. ncept ments or complete catalogs. A 
profitable assist for those 

be found manufacturers who have not 

yet appointed an advertising 


pese agency. 
























ating and MERCHANDISING AIDS 


di s Available from the editorial 
naising nna ; 
programs of DE, here is a com- 
to plete package of merchandising 
aids for contractors, whole- 
salers and manufacturers. 
Included are window posters, 
stickers, advertising logos, cat- 
alog reprints, editorial and 
advertising reprints, etc. 





MARKETING AND 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


An entire division responsible 
for the compilation of statis- 


tics, related marketing data 
and consultation on the dis- 
tribution of products in the 
ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS iscating'iumbing pining an 
air conditioning field. Also, 


D l V l S i 0 N files of information on broad 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY product categories and specific 
1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS products are maintained. 





There is one big reason why 


Astronautics is the only 
magazine in its field to win Awards 


for Editorial Excellence in the 1958 
Industrial Marketing Competition. 


Astronautics 


Class, Institutional and Professional Group 
Best Design Appearance 
During 1957 





Award of Merit 
Class, Institutional and Professional Group 
Outstanding Single Issue 
During 1957 


That reason lies in the AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY’s 28 years of experience in the 
astronautical industry—its intimate knowledge of every phase of astronautics, and 
its reputation for accuracy, completeness and authoritative coverage. 


The AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY was the first to publish magazines for astronauti- 
cal engineers*and scientists, and for many, many years provided the only edi- 
torial material in this rapidly expanding field. ARS publications have been devoted 
exclusively to astronautics, and nothing else! 


As the astronautical industry grew, so did the ARS publishing program grow to 
parallel the field, culminating in the development of ASTRONAUTICS just one year 
ago. Here again, the Society’s broad experience and knowledge has produced a 
winner .. . the only magazine in its field to win the Industrial Marketing Awards 
for Editorial Excellence. And not just one award, but two! 


If you are currently selling, or hoping to sell, the astronautical industry, we’d sug- 


gest that you read ASTRONAUTICS—then you'll really see what we mean! If you 
don’t have any copies, write Bill Chenoweth; he’ll ship them off post-haste. 


Astronautics 500 Fifth ave. New York 36, N. Y. + PE 6-6845 
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for effective advertising 
to Design Engineers 


Matching markets to media is a lot like using a slide rule. With a slide 
rule you get answers by relating one mathematical scale to another. In 
media selection, you pair up the key buying influences in your market with 
the editorial content best tailored to their level of interests. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING selects as primary readers the key 
design engineers throughout the market of electrically operated products. 
Its editorial content is significant to these prime influences since it is 
focused squarely at their level. 

If design engineers specify the products you sell, remember the slide 
rule principle. You'll come up with ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING as your 
basic advertising medium for direct, penetrating coverage of the whole 
broad field of electrically operated products. 


Electrical Manufacturing 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 


in the field of electrically operated products 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY ° Publishers to industry Since 1892 *¢ 1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥ 


i G&D 








HENRY GALIPEAU is the Commissioner of Public Works in North 
Adams, Mass. (Population 21,567). He also carries the title of Water 
Works Superintendent. Whenever he needs equipment, he puts aside 
money for it in his budget, which is sent to the City Manager’s office 
for approval. The City Manager in turn has to receive an OK from the 
nine councilmen, who are the elected representatives of the people. 
“I always must be ready to justify my recommendations to the City 
Manager and Council,” says Mr. Galipeau. 


Bothered recently by the problem of autumn leaves, Mr. Galipeau 
found a solution when he saw the Good Roads leaf collector ad in THE 
American City. He went to a neighboring town to see one in action. 
Then he recommended the purchase. 


Good Roads Machinery Corporation has been advertising in THE 
AMERICAN City for many years, to inform men like Mr. Galipeau about 
the latest in cost-cutting equipment. Are these city officials seeing your 
sales message? Your advertising dollars in THe AMERICAN CITY are 
a sound investment. 


American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 


a Buttenheim publication 
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man, that’s REAL 
fertilizer ...-. 


The use of explosives in pipeline projects is 
strictly old hat. But the use of fertilizer to do 
the same job is something else again. 


Ordinary ammonium nitrate fertilizer, right out 
of the garden shop, combined with about 
10% diesei fuel and a pinch of dynamite to 
trigger the explosion, has proven both effective 
and economical. Charles J. Knapp, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, wrote about his “barnyard 
blasting” in The Pipeline Engineer. His article 
was dramatic, factual, and carried some im- 
pressive cost data. 


And you can be sure Mr. Knapp had a captive 
audience of engineering-operating specialists. 
They read The Pipeline Engineer month after 
month for exactly what it is — a magazine 
devoted entirely to their specific phase of petro- 
‘eum industry operations. (They have little or 
no direct interest in drilling, producing, or refin- 
ing activities.) “How to” and “we did it” material 
that has immediate operating benefits — that’s 
what they want! Slice it any way you like — 
these same specialists are responsible for selec- 
tion of brands and for field purchases. They 
have to know what works and what doesn’t. 


What about management-engineers on up the 
ladder — men whose integrated interests and 
responsibilities cover more than one phase of 
operations? How do they get the same type 
meaty editorial coverage? They get it in 
The Petroleum Engineer for Management —a 
monthly composite of PE’s three specialized 
books. Ad programs ride the coat tails of this 
well-conceived, proven publishing plan. 


Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company’s 
Four-Magazine Plan recognizes the industry’s two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 


When you schedule space in The Pipeline Engineer, 
your ad plate automatically runs in two separate 
magazines — The Pipeline Engineer, for readers 
who have requested specialized coverage only; 
and The Petroleum Engineer for Management for 
readers who want not only this particular cover- 
age but the editorial content of The PE-Drilling and 
Producing and The Refining Engineer, as well. Ads 
scheduled in these latter two specialized maga- 
zines receive the same twin-powered exposure. 


For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there's the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four monthly magazines. 


ONLY H SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


DALLAS: ABE PHN McDONALD, HA 7-6883; NEW YORK: JOHN F. WALLACE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 
6-7232; LOS WE 1-0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1.5762; HOUSTON: JESS E ADKINS, JA 6-263] 
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AMERICAN AVIATION 


NOW — AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE IS 

THE ONLY AVIATION PUBLICATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO MANUFACTURERS AND OPERATORS 

SERVING THE WORLD’S PILOTED AIRCRAFT... 


With the emergence of missiles, rockets and earth satellites, it is 

no longer possible or acceptable for any one magazine to be all things 

to all people of the air. There is a vast and ever broadening 

disparity of interests and problems between missiles and piloted 

aircraft. AMERICAN AVIATION is not trying to be everything to 
everybody in the entire spectrum of the air. It devotes its entire effort to 
the design, engineering, operation, and maintenance of piloted aircraft 
—the core of the aviation industry.* 


PILOTED AIRCRAFT —THE BASIS FOR AMERICAN AVIATION’S MARKET 


Piloted aircraft represents a multi-billion dollar business and a world-wide 
market. It includes the military aircraft as a weapon, and business, 
military and commercial aircraft that carry people or things. 


YOU COVER THE GLOBAL AVIATION MARKET WITH AMERICAN AVIATION 
The AMERICAN AVIATION market knows no geographical boundaries. 

It is the market for those who produce and sell aircraft and accessories . . . 

a market for the users who buy, operate and maintain aircraft. It 

is air logistics, airlift, traffic and sales management, and the economics 

of aviation. It includes communications, navigation aids, airports and 

their facilities, air cargo handling and every form of ground support. It 

in short, the multi-billion dollar airframe, engine and accessory 

market combined with the billion-dollar operating market. 


wy oes 


WAYNE W. PARRISH, PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


*Use AMERICAN AVIATION’S companion magazine, MISSILES AND ROCKETS to sell the missile market. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
World’s Largest Aviation Publishers 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W. = WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 




















WHAT ARE 
YOU 
SHOOTING AT 


Every market has its lion. In the electric 
power industry it is the electric utility. 
American electric utilities own 88% of the total 
U. S. generating capacity. In the past ten 
years this industry has spent in excess of 

25 billion.dollars to expand its facilities. 

In the past decade it has increased its 
generating capacity 148%. All other sources 
of generating capacity have been increased less 
than 33%. Your market stands out like a 

pine tree on a desert. It’s the electric 

utility industry. This is where the money is 
being spent for expansion. This is the market 
you reach with Electric Light and Power. 

All of EL&P’s circulation is confined to this 
market. With EL&P you are shooting directly 
at the lion with no waste circulation. 

EL&P now has 18,500 electric utility 
circulation — the highest of any publication 
serving this field. EL&P reaches the key men 
in every leading utility in the nation. It not 
only reaches the industry’s most important 
buyers — they read it. Any EL&P 
representative can show you convincing 
evidence of EL&P’s readership. It’s no fable — 
you will get more from your advertising 
investment with EL&P because it is aimed 

at the lion’s share of the market. It reaches a 
market that will spend considerably more 
than $25 billion in the next ten years. 
Haywood Publishing Company, 

G6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving the Electric Power 
Industry Exclusively 


i—~_4 
am = 





If your advertising program 
has to produce NOW...with 


no if’s, and’s or but’s— 


_.. te step up the quantity and quality 
of your advertising results 


aie 


/ reader: 
\ 
\ ac 


This new book proves 
that N.E.D. brings 
more returns per 


advertising dollar! 


Write for your copy Now. 


NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES ( Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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A PReti@Qgigwewran.t FOR. Tat AEROS. PAC E 


hh philosophy of our mission 


through air 

and into outer space 

must be one of leadership 

and cooperation with other nations, 
of contributing 

to the storehouse of human knowledge, 
and of opening new worlds 

and new freedoms to man 

while we make very sure 

that the old freedoms 

left on this beautiful planet 

do not set lost 


in the shuffle which we call 


the opening of the aerospace era. 


NOTE: Our September 1958 issue will include the annual Engineering Roster of the 
Aerospace Industry. Write for details and ‘“‘Prospectus for Advertisers.” 


“Working with Engineers — to make tomorrow’s news”... ALEh SPACE 


ENGINEERING 


Formerly AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 





Official Monthly Publication of: 
—NSTITCT GTS Oe FRE ARREOGONHRAVTI CAL SCIENCES 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING SOCIETY FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 


2 East 64th Street TEmpleton 8-3800 New York 21, N.Y. 
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. * i 
How to specify collapsible tube printing 

Citing six rules that guide the basic 
requirements for optimum performance 
of tube printing ond explain the sup- 
plier's manufacturing art in relation to 
user performance requirements. (See 
page 19) 


° . . 

Why not split packaging into departments? 
After considering establishment of a 

company-wide packaging “pool” de- 

portment, a seasoned production mcn- 

ager decided to keep his group of 

separcte deportments—within his 

packaging organization. (See page 38) 


° . ° 
Machinery-material performance pointers 

Stressing the need of quickly spotting 
package deviations and relating them 
to machine adjustments and practical 
techniques leading to high-speed pro- 
duction of uniform’ packages. (See 
poge 44) 


Complete table of contents on Page 2 
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PACKAGE ENGINEERING 


The packaging field employs two 
basic but different job interests... 
BPRODUCTION 


EMARKETING 


PRODUCTION 


The PACKAGE ENGINEERING audience is men in the production function who are interested 
in protecting their products with a package 
—in filling, wrapping, labeling and casing their 
products at the end of the production line 
in achieving these objectives economically 


They are 


Package research and development men 
—Production men 
Purchasing men 


These men have a job interest in package engineering 
wherever a product goes into a package 
—in almost every manufacturing company 
PACKAGE ENGINEERING is the only magazine edited exclusively for this group 


MAREE TING 


The PACKAGE ENGINEERING audience is not concerned with the marketing 
function of packaging which is done by men with a job interest in selling, market- 
ing and advertising using the package as a display panel or sales tool. 


Send for NIAA Presentation 


PACKAGE 


185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois « FlInancial 6-1440 
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“Reliable 


and 


Extremely Readable” 


Barry Shillito, Head of Materiel-General Office 
Hughes Aircraft Company 


“Purchasing Week lives up to one of the most important words in the vocabulary of purchasing— 
reliability. Due to the highly technical nature of our defense work, we must be 
assured of reliable information for all of our procurement functions. I have found 
PURCHASING WEEK to be timely, accurate and extremely readable. Its presentation of 


; , ee : ; mentee 
news in our field has made a definite contribution to easing the job of purchasing executives. 


Bridges the gap between production and distribution... 
as the marketplace-in-print PURCHASING WEEK reports the “‘what’s new” to key 
purchasing executives—in time to be usable. Your advertising on its pages will 


deliver vour messages to a vital buying audience in advance of your sales force. 


Speeds the knowledge of your developments... 
fast-breaking news will reach the desks of purchasing men virtually as it happens. 
17 full-time editors set the pace for this rapid-fire weekly. Backing them are 
550 business-specialist editors throughout the United States, Canada, South America and 


Europe; plus, the world-wide news gathering and research facilities of McGraw-Hill. 


Concentrates on your customers... 
by reporting the latest in price and supply trends; new materials, processes and products; 
national and international economic conditions . . . and more . . . purchasing 
executives read and rely on PURCHASING WEEK as their one complete source 
of purchasing information. Your advertising concentrated in PURCHASING WEEK, 


will be... calling every week on the man your salesman must contact. 


Purchasing Week 


McGRAW-HILL'S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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AMERICA'S SECURITY 
IS AS SECURE AS 
ITS CERAMICS! 


The achievements in jet flying. . . missiles .. . rockets . .. space ships and the like— 
are due in large part to the development of ceramics. The properties of these materials 
are such that they can withstand the pressures, extreme heat, and many other adverse 
conditions of space propulsion. Furthermore, new developments in automation, radar, 
advanced communication, etc., can only be made through use of electronic and new 


ceramics. 


Ceramics are such an integral part of your daily life... the mirror that greets you in 
the morning, the bathtub, lavatory, refrigerator, range, china, windows, etc. . . . are all 
part of this giant industry—composed of highly scientific and mechanized plants in glass, 
porcelain enamel, pottery, electronic and new industrial ceramics that help us live in 


the advanced state known only in the United States. 


But this industry, as vital as it is in peacetime, is even more necessary for our defense 


of the peace and for the protection against our enemies if war should come. 


Think twice when you use the many essential household items that are taken for granted 
... they are the results of the brains, technology, mechanization and specialized know- 
how of the readers of CERAMIC INDUSTRY. 


How can your product, service, or material fit into this fast-expanding multi-billion 
dollar industry? CERAMIC INDUSTRY’s plant trained, engineer-editors will be glad 


to outline your market potential. 


Write, wire, phone... 


ceramic Industry 


Published monthly by Industrial Publications, Inc. 

5 South Wabash Ave. 8 
. . . I's annual industry 
Chicago 3, Ilinois forecast is now off 


FRanklin 2-6880 the press. Write for 
your free copy today. 
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why do more oilmen 


subscribe to Petroleum Week 





than to any other oil magazine? 


Petroleum 
Week 





because Petroleum Week satisfies 





the oilman’s need to know about all events 


and developments of importance 


anywhere in the oil world *K 


A survey of oil industry registrants at the American 
Petroleum Institute annual meeting at Chicago in No- 
vember, 1957, showed that Petroleum Week took top 
place in three highly significant categories: it was read 
first, it was read more completely, and it had the great- 
est number of personal subscriptions. 





because Petroleum Week 





is easy to read... crisp, 


concise, clear, complete >< 


Through-the-book readership is assured because the reader can get a fast-reading summary of 
every story, just by scanning the bold-face type throughout the text. This gives him the essential 
facts and main points of interest. The pertinent details follow each bold-faced main point in light- 
face type. The reader can get the highlights or read thoroughly, as he chooses — setting his own 
pace for each article and consequently getting all the way through the book. 





and that’s why advertisers 
in increasing numbers (yes, even in 1958) 
are utilizing Petroleum Week 


for their advertising to the oil industry >K 





The knowledge that their advertising 
stands a better chance of being seen has 
led more and more advertisers to the 
pages of PW. For the twelve months up 
to June of this year advertising volume 
in PW rose 45% over the previous 12- 
month period. With increasing numbers 
of readers taking the opportunity to read 
the fastest moving magazine in the petro- 
leum industry, we believe that you'll find 
Petroleum Week to be your best buy 
among petroleum magazines — and the 
hardest working book on your schedule. 
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| Experience Speaks...a. report by Chilton 








‘‘.. long ago we discovered the great value of advertising 
in providing a favorable climate to create sales...” 


JOHN T. MALONEY, Director of Marketing, The Univis Lens Company, Dayton, Ohio 


After graduation from Wabash College in 1934, 
John T. Maloney was associated for a time with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Subsequently he did graduate work at 
Indiana University. In 1939 he became associated with 
The Univis Lens Company in a sales capacity. 
Following service in the Army Medical Corps in 
World War II, he rejoined Univis and, after field sales 


and management experience, in 1953 advanced to the 


position of Sales Manager. In January 1958 he was 
promoted to the newly created position of Director 
of Marketing, with broad responsibility for adver- 
tising, sales, market research, customer relations, and 
frame design. We recently had a leisurely talk with 
Mr. Maloney about the Univis sales operation and the 
important part trade publications play in the over-all 
sales activities. For the highlights of our discussion, 


please turn the page... 
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“| have often wondered just how our industry would 


Q When was The Univis Lens Company 
formed? 


Alt was incorporated in 1926—just 
about a year after an accident which was 
responsible for our beginning. 


8 Univis is the result of an accident? 


A Yes, and a rather minor one at that— 
a pair of glasses accidentally dropped. 
You see, N. M. Stanley, founder of the 
company, originally came from England, 
and once each year he would leave his 
wholesale optical business here in Day- 
ton to visit friends and family over there. 
Aboard ship, Mrs. Stanley dropped and 
broke her glasses. Mr. Stanley took them 
to an optical shop in England for repair. 
With mutual interests, it wasn’t long 
before he was talking with the proprietor, 
who showed Mr. Stanley a bifocal lens 
of completely new design—one with a 
straight top instead of the usual rounded 
one. Mr. Stanley immediately recognized 
the value of this innovation, and when he 
returned to this country he brought 
with him the American rights to distrib- 
ute and later manufacture the product. 


Q What is the position of Univis within 
the industry? 


A We are among the top five volume 
leaders in the field. 


Q You manufacture both lenses and 
frames, don't you? 


A That is correct. We manufacture 
many types of multifocal eyeglass lenses, 
also frames for men, women and children. 


Q Where do you manufacture these 
products? 


A We have plants in Dayton, Ohio, 
Westbury, N.Y., and Guayama, Puerto 
Rico. 


Q How do you distribute your products? 
A Through distributors of ophthalmic 


products. In addition we have our own 
sales organization, operating in every 
state. We also have sales, stock and 
service offices in 10 strategically located 
cities. 

Q Just who do your salesmen call on? 
A Each man is responsible for sales to 
our distributors in his particular area. 
He also works among doctors and dis- 


pensers to persuade them to prescribe 
the Univis product by name. 
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“Our salesmen and distributors simply can’t make all the calls that should be made, and 


trade magazines must be used...” 


Q What kind of support have you found 
most helpful to your salesmen? 


A First of all we provide them with 
planned presentations and sales tools 
designed to present our products and 
sales story in the best possible way in a 
minimum of time. Second, we work 
closely with our distributors and their 
sales personnel. Third, we carry on 
strong and continuing merchandising 
and advertising programs tied closely 
with our distributors’ sales work and our 
sales programs. I’m sure I am not telling 
you anything new or unique, but long 
ago we discovered the great value of 
advertising in providing a favorable 
climate to create sales and a brand pref- 
erence for our products. 


Q What do you consider to be the most 
valuable function that trade advertising 
can perform for your salesmen? 


A Offhand I'd say that advertising in 
the trade press can do two things for 
them. First, it can introduce a product 
to a prospect before our salesman ever 
gets to see him. In this way the prospect 
is pre-conditioned to accept something 
we have to sell. Second, it helps our 
salesmen and our distributors maintain 
regular brand and product contact with 
prospects and customers. I don’t think 
that there is any sales force large enough 
to personally call on prospects and cus- 
tomers as often as they should be con- 
tacted—as often as the firm would like 
to contact them. Our salesmen and dis- 
tributors simply can’t make all the calls 
that should be made, and trade maga- 
zines must be used to help maintain 
these valuable contacts. 


Q Is all of your space advertising con- 
fined to trade publications? 


4A Entirely. 


Q Do you feel that trade publications 
by and large are fulfilling their respon- 
sibilities to their respective industries? 


A Well, I suppose there are two ways in 
which they can do a good job. One is 
from a circulation standpoint and the 
other one is in assuming leadership from 
an editorial interest standpoint. It cer- 
tainly seems to me that at least in recent 
years our own industry trade publica- 
tions have been assuming that responsi- 
bility very markedly. I don’t know 
whether it is because of an increasing 
need which they recognize, but the fact 
remains they are doing it. And of course 
the greater service they render from the 
editorial standpoint, the greater their 
value as an advertising medium. 


Q Does a Univis salesman sell both 
lenses and frames? 


A Yes, he does. 


Q What story do you tell the distributor 
—what sales points do you stress 
with him? 


AThere are several. First of all we 
stress quality, for quality in a lens and a 
frame is highly important. Once ground, 
a lens represents a sizable investment in 
time and labor; so it is highly important 
to the distributor that the finished prod- 
uct be correct and acceptable to the 
doctor who wrote the prescription. Then, 
too, we stress the advantages of handling 
a product that has been presold, like 





grow and prosper if it were not for trade magazines” 


Univis lenses, to the doctors. This means 
the distributor’s salesman does not have 
to spend his time convincing doctors of 
the outstanding merit of Univis lenses. 
Our distributors sell many products; so 
it is our objective to make the sale of 
Univis lenses and frames easy as possible 
for him. If we do this, he will favor our 
products. 


Q What copy themes do you use most 
in your trade advertising? Do you stress 
corporate identity or specific products? 


A believe that any sound advertising 
campaign helps build corporate identity 
and is designed into the layout, illus- 


Without trade publications, “‘we would be 


completely lacking in communication.” 


tration and copy of every advertisement. 
Primarily we use our space to introduce 
new products and to support the sale of 
products already in our line. In either 
case, we very carefully coordinate our 
advertising and sales efforts. This assures 
maximum results for our distributors 
and ourselves. 


Q How do you feel on the subject of 
consistency in advertising? 


A We know that unless we advertise on 
a regular and frequent basis, we cannot 
possibly realize the results we expect to 
receive from advertising. 


Q Would you say that trade and pro- 
fessional publications are increasing in 
importance as a sales tool? 


A Yes, and primarily, I believe, because 
of the constant flow of new products. 
Coupled with direct mail, they provide 
the only means we have for communica- 
tion on a regular and frequent basis 
with our prospects and customers. 


Q Earlier you said that trade papers are 
important not only as a sales tool, but 
also as a clearing house for industry 
news and developments. 


A Yes I did. I have often wondered just 
how our industry would grow and pros- 


per if it were not for trade magazines. 
Without them we would be dependent 
upon word of mouth to learn what com- 
petitors are selling, what they are push- 
ing, what they are advertising, what they 
are saying. We would hear but little of 
the new developments and practices 
affecting our business. In other words, 
we would be completely lacking in com- 
munication, and marketeers agree that 
communication is the backbone—the 
lifeblood—of progress and success in 
business. 


Q In conclusion, is there any other 
point you would care to make regarding 
the contribution of trade advertising to 
the over-all success of your sales effort? 


A I believe that one of the reasons trade 
paper advertising has strength is simply 
this: the reader, your prospect, is al- 
ready in a receptive mood. He has made 
the effort, generally when relaxed, to 
read what you have to say. Whether or 
not you succeed in getting the desired 
action is another matter, but you do 
start in a favorable environment. 

The salesman, of course, uses his skills 
to develop this initial interest and then 
moves into his product benefits, etc. It’s 
obvious, isn’t it, how the skillful tie-in of 
trade paper advertising and field sales 
effort gets maximum results. 





Trade and industrial magazines are the all-important link between you and the buying influences you want 
to reach. They provide the means for reaching your immediate customers and prospects on common 
ground—at a time when they are most receptive to your sales messages. In this respect they fill a role 
unduplicated by any other known selling force. 


Chilton, one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial publications in the country, has the 
resources and experience needed to make each of 16 magazines outstanding in its field. Each covers its 
particular field with an editorial excellence and strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the 
part of both readers and advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets + Phitadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 
Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age »« Hardware Age « The Spectator « Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal + Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas « Hardware World 
Optical Journal & Review of Optometry « Distribution Age + Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing e Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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To make hard-selling media selections in today’s ..|, Sales forecasts... editorial analyses ... are 
highly competitive markets, advertising man- only a few of the new-audience evaluation tools 
agers and their agencies need new, information now offered by MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


and data which will measure the true role of busi- 
In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, your advertis- 


ing is read by 43,000 influential ‘‘diploma”’ engi- 
neers ... men.whose management and technical 


ness magazine readers in the buying of indus- 


trial products. 


“analvsis of adv o ” : : . - 
An “analysis of advertising readership’. . . buy functions require that they specify and buy. 
ing influence surveys .. . ‘validity of inquiries”’ 
surveys market research for specific products To learn more about this market, write: 
READERSHIP 
“RESEARCH 


of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers - 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y iat 


Remember... Mechanical Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 
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Are you a copy butcher? 


This article is a cry of anguish from an agencyman 


whose copy has been ruined by the stupidity of clients 


By An Agencyman 


= There is a great deal of money 
being spent for very bad copy— 
and the fault for at least half of 
it rests squarely with the man or 
men who okayed it, not the man 
who wroie it. 

Good copy is like a human body 
—its head calls and commands your 
attention, its neck leads you into 
the body which does the work, its 
legs are the action and its feet are 
the solid foundation of name de- 
sign on which the structure rests. 

Like a healthy body, a good piece 
of copy is put together with meticu- 
lous care so that each word and 
phrase fits perfectly with every 
other word and phrase, and the 
whole functions smoothly as a unit. 
A surgeon who casually lopped off 
an arm, or casually substituted a 
lung for a kidney, would be rushed 
to the nearest asylum or gibbet. Yet 


countless advertising and _ sales 
managers think nothing of voicing 
that dangerous phrase, “I think this 
sentence will sound better . . .,” or, 
“I’ve always preferred to express 
it ...,” or, “Let’s shorten it by tak- 
ing that paragraph out.” 
Now—please—don’t misunder- 
stand me. I don’t for a moment 
think that copywriters should be 
above criticism or that there is 
anything sacred about how a piece 
of copy reads when it is presented 
for O.K. But I am saying to you 


who approve copy—in your own in- 
terest and in the interest of good 
advertising—let the surgeon who 
brought that body into the world 
be the only one who operates on it. 

Tell him that such-and-such facts 
are wrong and what the true facts 
are; then let him word them so 
they fit smoothly into the whole. If 
copy must be shortened (and that 
is seldom as important as the non- 
copywriter thinks) let the original 
writer decide which words can be 
cut out. 


‘I butchered this ad’ . . How 
many copy OK’ers wield the pencil 
just so they can boast about “this 


In this article, the author, a man who has won numerous 
awards for his advertising copy, takes a few cuts of his 
own at the ‘copy butcher.” He explains why ad man- 
agers should leave copy writing and editing to the man 


who is getting paid for it: the copywriter. He tells why 


the client should not heckle the agency (“to keep it on its toes”) and 
why a good advertising theme should not be changed just for the 
sake of change. Naturally, he prefers to hide his identity. 
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ad I wrote” I don’t know, but I 
suspect the number is large. It has 
been my misfortune to work with 
two (both long since gathered to 
their fathers) and they were both 
corporation presidents old enough 
to know better. 

Why they invariably ruined copy 
and particularly headlines I did not 
know until long afterward. Then 
I found that in clubs and on trains 
they would be leafing through a 
magazine and with elaborate cas- 
ualness, turn to a neighbor and ask 
what he thought “of this ad I 
wrote. I don’t know anything about 
advertising [oh, that lethal phrase! ] 
but our boys just couldn’t get the 
idea. Had to do it myself.” And woe 
betide the neighbor if he didn’t re- 
spond with lavish praise. 

I don’t know any cure for such 
people except growing up, which 
they never will. I know of one 
agency which has had more than 
its share of these adolescents. When 
they discover one they turn the 
copy job over to some cub with the 
understandable excuse to conscience 
that the copy is going to be changed 
and ruined anyway, so why waste 
good brains on it. The corporation 
executive gets what he deserves 
and advertising gets more bad 
copy. 

Another cause of bad copy is the 
“calendar changers.” Comes the day 
they tear off the December page 
of their desk calendars, they say to 
the agency, “A new year pretty 
soon. What new ideas are you go- 
ing to show us?” 

It has been said many times but 
needs saying again: Too much good 
advertising is ruined and too much 
advertising money wasted by chang- 
ing an idea before it had time to 
take hold—and just because the 
man with the blue pencil is grow- 
ing tired of it. He never stops to 
think that he sees each advertise- 
ment several times, in copy, proof 
and publication, and always with 
far more concentrated attention 
than any customer or prospect. 

It may be possible to over-use a 
sound idea, but I seriously doubt 
it, and I have never seen such a 
case. But any agencyman with ex- 
perience can tell you of a dozen 
cases when an idea that was a 
natural and that was clicking had 
to be supplanted with one far less 
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“The ad manager seems to 
feel that his duty is to heckle 
the agency in order to ‘keep 
it on its toes.’ ” 


effective, just because the client 
“was tired of it.” 

I know what those clients would 
say to this: “It’s up to the agency 
to develop something better; we 
progress around here!” I suppose 
Leonardo da Vinci heard the same 
thing from his clients. Fortunately, 
the difference in his case was that 
they didn’t throw away his “Last 
Supper.” To such clients I would 
like to say: Be realistic enough to 
remember there are not too many 
“bests” in the world, and when you 
have something that even reason- 
ably seems to be one of them— 
something that is clicking—hold 
onto it for dear life. Don’t quarrel 
with success. 


Hecklers . . And, finally, much 
good advertising copy never has a 
chance to be written because the 
advertising manager seems to feel 
that his duty is to heckle the agen- 
cy in order to “keep it on its toes.” 
In such a situation (and they are 
legion, believe me) either the ad- 
vertising manager or the agency 
should be fired—and quickly. 

If your agency requires that sort 
of treatment, you didn’t select the 
right agency. Do so at once. 

But if you’re sure of your agency 
and the treatment continues, it 
means you didn’t select the right 
advertising manager. Do so at once. 

Then and only then will you be- 
gin to get full value for your ad- 
vertising investment. 

Whenever you see an outstanding, 
successful advertising campaign you 


can be certain it is the result of 
honest, able, conscientious agency 
and department men_ working 
smoothly, pleasantly together. To a 
good creative man, praise is a mar- 
velous stimulant; carping is a de- 
stroyer of ability. The old adage, 
“Sugar catches more flies than vine- 
gar” and Aesop’s fable of the warm 
sun accomplishing more than the 
sharp wind, apply every bit as much 
to advertising men as to the human 
family as a whole. 

It has been my great good fortune 
to work for two perfect clients. In 
each case the man I dealt with in 
the advertiser's organization said 
something like this to us from the 
agency: 


"You're the experts’ . . “We have 
employed you because after careful 
study we believe you can do an out- 
standing job for us. We trust you to 
work in our interest and you can 
trust that as long as you do, you 
will be fairly compensated. You are 
the experts in advertising, we are 
not. We will supply you with all the 
facts about our company and prod- 
ucts; we will take you completely 
into our confidence about our plans 
and ambitions. 

“We expect you to take all this 
and come back to us with plans, 
media, copy and layouts. We will 
accept them unless we can see rea- 
sons you had no opportunity to see; 
in that case we will give you our 
reasons and we will discuss them 
together. In the final analysis we 
will accept your judgment. We will 
continue on this basis as long as we 
believe as we now do that you are 
the best agency for us.” 

Man, oh, man, does that put an 
entire agency on its mettle! Any 
agency that would do less than its 
supreme best for such a client 
should be taken out collectively and 
shot. 

That sort of client trust, coupled 
with an honest, able agency, is what 
results in the really great, success- 
ful advertising campaigns. If more 
advertisers took that attitude and 
then took the time to make sure of 
employing an able, honest agency 
(discharging their agency if it 
did not measure up) there would 
be more great advertising, and 
much of today’s bad copy would 
disappear. ] 





They GAPA 
How to give salesmen 


a positive attitude 


By Charles S. Brandt 

Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
General Fire Extinguisher Corp. 

St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


# “IGAPA” was the first our 
salesmen saw of it. They had no 
idea what the letters stood for, yet 
“IGAPA” was rubber-stamped on 
the bottom of every piece of corre- 
spondence they received from the 
home office. 

The memos the salesmen sent 
back to the home office carried 
postscripts asking, “What does 
IGAPA mean?” or “What are those 
letters for?” The only explanation 
we offered was, “They play an im- 
portant part in your future—we’ll 
tell you all about it at the sales 
meeting.” 

Here’s how it all started: A 
couple of months prior to the ap- 
pearance of the “IGAPA” letters, 
Harry Lyons, our sales manager, 
asked, “What’ll we use for the 
theme of our annual meeting?” 

We kicked it around a while and 
decided that although product in- 
formation, policies and procedures 
were important, we primarily 
wanted to build enthusiasm within 
the sales force. 

I remembered (with a shudder) 
one sales meeting (at another com- 
pany) when the salesmen had been 
so beaten down with gripes, details, 
paperwork and all the et cetera that 
goes with the minor side of selling 
that they returned to their terri- 
tories in need of enthusiasm trans- 
fusion. 

“The principal thing we want the 
men to gain from this meeting is 
a positive approach to their work,” 
said Harry. “It’s all a matter of 
attitude. Hey, why not use ‘I’ve 
Got a Positive Attitude’ as the sales 
meeting theme?” 

We felt this was what we wanted. 
The next step was to apply the 
theme to the meeting activities. We 


decided to present every phase of 
the meeting with a positive attitude 
and only to discuss policy, de- 
liveries, production and all the 
other items of business in the light 
of how they were important to 
sales. 


The meeting . . Since a number 
of the men were new to the or- 
ganization, we wanted to begin the 
meeting with self introductions. The 
home office crew started it off, with 
each man mentioning his name, his 
job, and following up with the an- 
nouncement. “I’ve got a positive at- 
titude.” We were pleased to see 
that each man followed suit. 

This theme was carried through 
the entire meeting. An excerpt from 
the introductory speech of our vice- 
president in charge of sales, George 
F. Clarke, is representative: 

“Without realizing it,’ George be- 
gan, “I feel that a positive attitude 
has carried me to the point I have 
reached in my career with this 








"You just CAN'T SAY 
‘wot To THOSE 

ow 

Positive ATTITUDE FELLOWS 


FRom GENERAL! ” 


Simple, low-cost, effective . 


company. Also, I firmly believe 
that a positive attitude has en- 
abled us to grow to be one of the 
largest manufacturers of portable 
fire extinguishers in North Amer- 
ica.” 

Harry Lyons, in his talk, ex- 
plained, “For many years athletes 
were sure they would never be 
able to run a mile in four minutes. 
Suddenly this delusion is broken 
and it is not uncommon for the 
race to be run in under four min- 
utes. Are these men different now 
than they were before? We know 
they are not—except that they now 
know they can run that fast. They 
have a positive attitude toward 
their abilities.” 

Two days later the men were 
checking out of the hotel to return 
to their territories. We knew our 
meeting was successful because 
“T’ve got a positive attitude’ was 
apparent in their conversations and 
actions. 

But we didn’t stop there. Week- 
ly bulletins, cartoons, mailings and 
other correspondence constantly 
remind our sales force of the im- 
portance of a positive attitude. 

The real meaning of the theme 
was made clear, however, when a 
call report came in from one of the 
salesmen. Attached was a sizeable 
order, and underneath his signature 
he had written the words, “I’ve got 
a positive attitude.” “ 





. Advertising and sales promotion manager Brandt used 


his own, somewhat-above-average artistic ability in cartoon-type follow-up letters. 
Letters were used to stress meetings’s IGAPA theme. 
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Brand new . . Four-page folder (cover 
shown) in silver, blue and black an- 
nounced name change. 


One-two punch 


Offers you five advantages in service ond. supply 
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Tells the story . . 


Inside spread of mailer gave details of name change, displayed 


trademarks of products handled by Reynolds. Back cover (not shown) carried complete 


list of company’s products so readers would know company remained the same 


new company name? 


Hit the target hard — and fast 


By Walter J. Gans, Jr. 

Advertising and Sales Promotion Mgr. 
Reynolds Aluminum Supply Co. 
Atlanta 


= When our company, Southern 
States Iron Roofing Co., decided to 
change its name, we agreed that 
the changeover could best be ac- 
complished by moving fast. We de- 
cided that the campaign must be 
carried out rapidly, thoroughly . . 
with the impact of a “one-two 
punch.” 

To begin with, the new name 
was not simply a modification of 
the old name. The change was to 
be complete. We were about to 
change the name from Southern 
States Iron Roofing Co. to Reynolds 
Aluminum Supply Co. 

The changeover to the new name 
was set for a definite date and, al- 
though a great deal of behind-the- 
scenes planning went into the pro- 
gram, the campaign was not actual- 
ly set before the public until nine 
days before the changeover date. 

The reasons, of course, which 
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This company decided a corporate name change was in order 


and, the day it was changed, they wanted everyone to know 


it had happened—and why. Here's how it was done . . 


brought about the need for a change 
in our corporate name were much 
more gradual. 

Southern States Iron Roofing Co. 
was founded in 1914 in Savannah, 
Ga., as a fabricator of steel roof- 
ing. As the years passed, SSIRCO 
expanded its building materials 
line until in the late 1940’s the 


company became the prime pro- 
ducer and distributor of aluminum 
roofing products in the South. 


33% more sales .. In 1950, Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky., 
purchased a majority interest in 
Southern States and in 1955 bought 
additional quantities of outstanding 


Last summer Southern States Iron Roofing Co. faced the 

fact that the company had outgrown its name. Its ex- 

panded line of building products included more alumi- 

num than iron. The company allowed itself 45 days to 

lay the groundwork for its new name promotion cam- 
paign. Everything was geared to the target date—the day the new 
name became official. Nine days before the target date a carefully 
conceived program began to unfold. It was successful because all the 
planning was keyed to one objective—impact. 














Telling the press . . Ads like this took 
story to daily newspapers in warehouse 
cities. Others ran in business press. 


shares of stock. In that same year, 
management changes occurred and 
SSIRCO launched a program which 
has led to its position today as the 
largest combined industrial metals 
and building metals distributor or- 
ganization in the South, with ware- 
houses in nine southern cities. Dur- 
ing the period 1955-1957, an ex- 
panded $250,000 advertising budget 
was employed to revamp and ac- 
celerate the company’s entire ad- 
vertising program. The result was 
a 33% increase in sales. 

All in all, by the year 1957, “Iron 
Roofing” was indeed a misnomer. 
In addition, we wished to capitalize 
on the strength of our parent com- 
pany’s name and, at the same time, 
choose a name which would ac- 
curately describe our mode of op- 
eration. 

These were management’s rea- 
sons for changing our corporate 
name in 1957 to Reynolds Alumi- 
num Supply Co. 

On Aug. 5 of that year, a name 
change committee was appointed by 
SSIRCO president, Paul H. Fox. 
The committee, headed by Mr. Fox, 
was composed also of the company 
treasurer, vice-president of the 
warehouse division, warehouse di- 
vision sales and operation manag- 
ers, general manager of the metal 
container division, the company’s 
personnel manager and myself. 

A target date of Nov, 1 was set 


Reynolds Aluminum Supply Company 
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Finer points . . New letterheads, note 
paper, post card mailer all carried new 
trademark, unified corporate image. 


for the actual name changeover, 
and various committee members 
received their assignments. My 
own assignment, of course, was to 
plan and carry out a complete ad- 
vertising and promotion campaign 
geared to acquainting suppliers, 
customers, prospects and employes 
with the new name—and leaving 
no stone unturned. 


Bright new name. . The second 
meeting of the name change com- 
mittee was held on Sept. 16. At that 
time, the promotion program—to- 
gether with the anticipated costs— 
was presented to the committee. 
It was decided that the literature 
and sales aids employed would be 
built around the company’s new, 
distinctive trademark, and the cam- 
paign theme would be “A Bright 
New Name On the Horizon of 
Southern Industry.” 

We made every effort to cover all 
details by checking and rechecking. 
We wanted our suppliers and em- 
ployes to receive copies of the press 
announcement prior to its publica- 
tion, since we felt they deserved 
advance notification. We wanted to 
inform our sales force of the proper 
merchandising techniques, and we 
made every attempt to use novel 
ways of promoting the change. 
Aluminum foil and inks were to be 
used wherever possible to promote 
the new name (even to the extent 


of giving a roll of Reynolds wrap 
to every customer coming into our 
plants on Nov. 1). Everything was 
geared to a target date of Nov. 1 
and we had to be ready. 

One of the problems we had to 
face immediately was the possibility 
of our suppliers feeling that our 
name change was a move toward 
dropping all lines except Reynolds’ 
products. This meant that releases 
and advertisements had to be most 
carefully worded in order not to 
give that erroneous impression. 

Our advertising department pre- 
pared the entire program and re- 
leased all information. Our agency, 
George & Glover, Atlanta, in con- 
junction with our company, pre- 
pared art work on the various 
pieces and was responsible for the 
final preparation of newspaper and 
business magazine ads and a four- 
page name change announcement 


folder. 


Briefing begins . . On Oct. 21, a 
bulletin went out to SSIRCO sales 
managers in the various warehouses 
giving them details on the coming 
campaign (although, of course, they 
were aware that the change was 
planned). They were told that 
every single item connected with 
the company, on which the com- 
pany name appeared, would be re- 
styled or reprinted with the new 
name by the Nov. 1 deadline. 

They were informed that they 
would receive the necessary pro- 
motion materials, including com- 
plete promotion kits, within the 
next few days. They were cautioned 
that, under no condition, were they 
to use the new materials before the 
deadline date. The bulletin also 
contained a step-by-step schedule 
of each aspect of the campaign so 
that they would know exactly what 
would occur on each date. 

The following day a follow-up 
bulletin went out to the sales man- 
agers. This time they were given 
a complete list of the sales aids 
they would receive within the next 
few days for use on and after Nov. 
1. These aids, they were told, in- 
cluded: 


¢ Lapel buttons reading “Our new 
name is Reynolds Aluminum Sup- 
ply Co.” to be worn by all personnel 
on the changeover date. 
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©@ Silver and blue foil calling cards 
with individual salesmen’s names 
imprinted thereon. 

® Decals for windows of company 
cars. 

® Scratch pads bearing the new 
company name for distribution to 
customers and prospects. 

e Aluminum cigarette lighters im- 
printed with the new name. 

e A supply of announcement fold- 
ers, explaining the change, for dis- 
tribution to customers and pros- 
pects. 


The sales managers were told 
that, although their individual 
salesmen would receive copies of 
the campaign schedule and promo- 
tional materials of their own, it 
was the responsibility of the sales 
managers themselves to see that the 
program was carried out thorough- 
ly and efficiently at the warehouse 
level. 


Next, the suppliers . . On Oct. 
23—just nine days before the 
changeover date—the internal 
phase of the promotion had been 
completed and the campaign real- 
ly got under way. A letter from 
President Fox went out to all 
SSIRCO suppliers notifying them of 
the impending change. Attached to 
the letter was a preview copy of 
a news story scheduled for release 
to the press two days later. Simul- 
taneously, a similar letter was dis- 
patched to all SSIRCO employes, 
again with the advance copy of the 
press release attached. 

On Oct. 24, the promised promo- 
tion kit was sent to the company 
sales force. On Oct. 25, the press 
release went to newspapers, busi- 
ness magazines, ‘chambers of com- 
merce anc other pertinent trade 
associations. 

On Oct. 28, a silver and blue foil 
post card was mailed to the com- 
pany’s entire mailing list, includ- 
ing suppliers. The message side of 
the card was headlined, “Announce- 
ing a bright new name for a 43- 
year-old company.” The outstand- 
ing feature of the 54x3” card was 
that it contained a smaller “punch- 
out” section bearing the new name 
and trade-mark with the former 
name printed below. (This, in fact, 
was the style used on all the new 
literature and supplies including 
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stationery, envelopes, scratch pads, 
announcement ads and announce- 
ment folders.) The punch-out card 
had a self-adhering inner backing 
when the outer backing was re- 
moved and could be attached to 
the recipient’s telephone directory. 

On Oct. 30, the last item of pre- 
deadline name change material was 
mailed. It was a four-page an- 
nouncement folder and it, like the 
post card, went to the entire mail- 
ing list. The cover of the hand- 
some blue, black and silver folder 
announced “It’s Brand New . . a 
Bright New Name on the Horizon.” 
A die-cut square in the center of 
the page revealed a large silver “R” 
which, upon opening to the inside 
spread, turned out to be the center 
section of the new company trade- 
mark. The inside pages completed 
the announcement information and 
the back cover listed the company’s 
complete product line in order to 
make it clear that the Reynolds 
name did not imply a change in 
the product line. 


D-Day arrives . . On Nov. 1—‘D 
Day”—the newspaper announce- 
ment ads appeared. Large (7%x 
10’) ads were run in the Louisville, 
Richmond and Atlanta dailies. 
Smaller ads were placed in news- 
papers in Birmingham, Nashville, 
Memphis, Raleigh, Savannah and 
Miami. The combined circulation of 
the newspapers used was 2,900,000. 

The four-page announcement 
folder mentioned above was run as 
a four-page ad in the November 
issue of Southern Building Sup- 
plies. Pages three and four of the 
folder, explaining the name change 
and listing the company’s product 
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line, was run as an ad in the No- 
vember issues of Alabama Purchas- 
er, Kentuckiana Purchaser, Dixie 
Purchaser, Florida Purchaser, Ten- 
nessee Journal of Purchasing, Man- 
ufacturers Record and Modern 
Metals. Total combined circulation 
of these media was 50,000. 

On Nov. 1, also, the selling aids 
went to work. The decals were 
placed in the windows of all com- 
pany leased automobiles. The an- 
nouncement lapel buttons were 
worn by everyone in the company 
on that date. Salesmen were in- 
structed to wear them for the en- 
tire month of November when 
making calls. The foil calling cards 
distributed to the salesmen had 
adhesive backings, like the post 
cards described earlier, so that they, 
too, could be affixed in convenient 
places for ready reference. Each 
sales manager received 40 cigaret 
lighters for distribution to his bet- 
ter accounts. The scratch pads, or- 
der forms and stationery—all bear- 
ing the new name—were in the 
salesmen’s hands ready for use. 


It worked .. A follow-up trip to 
several of our warehouse cities 
during the middle of November 
convinced me that our name change 
promotional program had _ been 
effective. The tour convinced me 
that our new name had made the 
immediate, complete impact for 
which it had been intended. 

As you have no doubt seen, the 
burden of the name change proj- 
ect fell almost 100% on the adver- 
tising department. We accomplished 
our program (after many sleepless 
nights) on schedule in 45 days— 
and on a budget of $25,000. a 
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Made to stick . . Sclesmen’s new foil calling cards had adhe- 
sive backing so prospects could affix them in convenient spots 


for quick, handy reference, 











IM covers the NIAA conference 


Beginning on this page IM presents its special NIAA conference 
report. The first story, starting below, gives an intimate look 
at the man who'll lead NIAA during the coming year. The 
other conference stories and articles are: 


@ A basic guide to market planning 


How to train industrial admen 

What's it take to be a marketing director? 
‘Togetherness’ in industrial marketing 
NIAA delegates kill ISIM plan ... . 


NIAA officers election, plus other conference 


stories, beginning on 








Steve Miranda: 
Big man for a big job 


= To burly (5’ 10%”, 210-lb.) Steve 
Miranda has been entrusted the task 
of guiding the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association through its 
next year. And if variety of experi- 
ence will help him do a good job, 
he should have no trouble. 

At 54, Mr. Miranda has been a 
newspaper reporter, movie actor 
and space salesman. And those are 
just a few of the jobs he has held. 
He also is a yachting enthusiast, 
which, in landlocked Dallas, is quite 
a trick. 

Mr. Miranda now is director of 


public relations and advertising for 
Dresser Industries, Dallas, an in- 
dustrial empire which has added six 
operating companies since 1948, 
when Mr. Miranda joined the com- 
pany. It now has 14 operating com- 
panies supplying a vast variety of 
products and services to the oil, 
chemical and electronic industries. 
Since ’48, Dresser’s sales have 
grown from $160 million to $300 
million annually. “For which I don’t 
claim full responsibility,” says Mr. 
Miranda. 


M. S. (for Maurice Stephens) 


Miranda was born in Jacksonville, 
Fla., in 1903, the son of a profes- 
sional writer father and a concert 
pianist mother (she played her last 
concert before president Benjamin 
Harrison). 

He completed his early schooling 
in New York, graduating from 
Townsend-Harris High School 
around 1918. His parents sent him 
off to prep school, but he ran away 
to join the old Hagenbeck & Wallace 
circus, then left the circus train to 
join the navy the night before a 
disastrous train wreck practically 
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wiped out the circus. He received 
navy training as a radioman, mean- 
time trying out for the navy olym- 
pic track team. He ran the %4-mile 
in 52 2/5 seconds to win a place on 
the team, but slipped and fell and 
broke two ribs as he was boarding 
the ship that was to take him to the 
olympic games in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. 

Out of the navy, Mr. Miranda 
went west, and on the basis of ama- 
teur theatrical experience in New 
York, he was named understudy to 
actor Cullen Landis in the 1921 
movie, “Upstairs.” 

“But I decided I'd rather be a 
writer than an actor,” says Mr. 
Miranda. So when the movie was 
completed he “camped in the ante- 
room” of the Los Angeles Times for 
three months, trying to get an inter- 
view with editor Harry Chandler. 

“He finally put me to work to get 
rid of me,” says Mr. Miranda. 

Two weeks after he was hired as 
a cub reporter, Mr. Miranda got his 
first raise which came because of 
truly unusual devotion to duty— 
when the apartment house where he 
was living caught fire, he ran to the 
nearest phone booth and phoned in 
the fire story instead of staying to 
save his belongings. 

This performance won him a spot 
on the Times’ Sunday magazine, 
“Preview,” where he was given the 
studio beat. This led into a movie 
publicity job at Warner Brothers, 
where he handled publicity for such 
notables as John Barrymore, Norma 
Shearer, Myrna Loy and Kay Fran- 
cis. 

He moved on to Paramount, then 
to the staff of Jimmy Fidler (then a 
movie publicist), and finally he set 
himself up in business as a press 
agent, handling, among others, Ron- 
ald Colman, when he first came to 
this country from England in 1927. 

In 1928, he joined Universal Stu- 
dios’ story deparment, where he 
selected movie possibilities from 
among current novels, plays and 
magazine stories. 

“I was fired from that job for be- 
ing right,’ says Mr. Miranda. (He 
wrote an explosive memo on the 
offerings of a well-known writer of 
that time. And as it turned out, the 
writer was splitting fees with a stu- 
dio executive who was in a position 
to influence acceptance of the wri- 
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‘My avocation is talking up and doing some- 


thing about this fascinating business 


we’re all in.’—Steve Miranda 


ter’s stories. The unscrupulous ex- 
ecutive left shortly after Mr. Mir- 
anda. ) 

The firing, says Mr. Miranda, 
“was the greatest thing that ever 
happened to me.” It got him started 
as a writer. 

At that time, Mr. Miranda’s fa- 
ther, Thomas N. Miranda, was the 
highest paid comedy writer in Hol- 
lywood (he edited “A Connecticut 
Yankee” for film). And this led to 
Steve’s next job. 

His father was offered a job writ- 
ing a series of comedies for the 
Mack Sennett Studio, but he 
couldn’t accept because of previous 
commitments, so he suggested to 
Sennett producer Jack Waldron, 
“Why don’t you get Steve?” 

“Who the hell is Steve?” 
Waldron. 

“My son,” said Tom Miranda. 
“And if he doesn’t do the job as well 
as you think I would do it, Ill do 
it for you for the price you would 
have paid him.” 

Producer Waldron jumped at the 
chance, thinking perhaps that he 
would get a $2,000-a-week writer 
at a $100-a-week price. But Steve 
Miranda didn’t flop, and he wrote 
the complete and highly successful 
series, which, incidentally, starred 
Carole Lombard. 

This brings us up to 1929, by 
which time Mr. Miranda had be- 
come somewhat fed up with Holly- 
wood life. He remarked one day to 
friend Dan Blum (son of millionaire 
David Blum), “Let’s get out of this 
rat race and sail around the world.” 

“Okay, let’s,” said Dan. 

Two months later they had the 
boat—a 50-foot ketch called the 
“Nomad”—and the money to sail it 
—a $25,000 check from Dan Blum’s 
father. Then began a series of mis- 
adventures and false starts, which 
ended with the “Nomad” never get- 
ting further from the west coast 
than Catalina Island. The first blow 
came after a year of fitting and 
shakedown cruises, when the ketch, 
under the guiding hand of a hard- 
drinking hired skipper, ran aground, 


asked 


capsized and sank near Seattle as it 
set out on its round-the-world voy- 
age. Raised and refitted, the “No- 
mad” cruised to Catalina Island and 
then put in at San Diego, before 
shoving off on the long-awaited 
voyage. But while at San Diego, 
Dan Blum fell down on board and 
injured himself so badly that he 
couldn’t sail. The round-the-world 
trip was abandoned, and Mr. Miran- 
da spent the next year nursing his 
friend back to health. 

With the “Nomad” episode behind 
him, Mr. Miranda went back to 
work—as an editor for Transporta- 
tion Publishing Co. From there he 
went into free lance business paper 
writing, mostly for Miller Freeman 
Publications. And then he became 
a space salesman on Palmer Publi- 
cations’ Petroleum World and World 
Petroleum. 

He left Palmer in 1942 to become 
a technical catalog consultant for 
the armed forces. During World 
War II, he also served as executive 
officer of a battalion of California 
naval militia, with the U. S. naval 
reserve rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. 

After the war he set up his own 
technical catalog consulting service 
in San Francisco, and that’s where 
he was when he went to Dresser in 
1948. He now lives in Dallas with 
his handsome blond wife Lois and 
daughter Laurie, 4%. In landlocked 
Dallas he finds it somewhat difficult 
to exercise his favorite hobby— 
yachting. Nevertheless, he does a 
good deal of yachting committee 
work up and down the west coast. 

Mr. Miranda views his new NIAA 
board chairman job as one of keep- 
ing the organization unified. He 
plans to do this principally by urg- 
ing local NIAA chapters to speak 
out and make their wants known 
to national NIAA leadership. In do- 
ing so, the chapters will be follow- 
ing the example of Mr. Miranda 
himself, who says his avocation is 
talking up and doing something 
about “this fascinating business 
we're all in.” * 





A basic guide to 


Market Planning 


30-second summary: This article tells how your 
company can “conquer the future” through market 
planning. It tells first of all why market planning 
is necessary. Then it explains how to plan by out- 
lining the seven steps of the planning process: (1) 
marketing audit—a comprehensive review of the 
current situation; (2) generation of strategies— 
matching a general conception of a marketing pro- 
gram against the objectives to be achieved; (3) pro- 
gramming—devising a pattern of activity for carry- 
ing out the selected marketing strategy; (4) schedul- 
ing—matching a program with the calendar; (5) 
budgeting and controls—allocating resources to 
phases of the plan and controlling performance un- 
der the plan; (6) installation procedure—helping put 
the plan into action, and (7) review and demonstra- 
tion. The article is adapted from a talk at the NIAA 
conference. The author is president of Alderson As- 
sociates, Philadelphia management consultant firm. 





= Market planning is a race against time. The plan- 
ning of any future activity is an exercise of foresight 
on behalf of the persons who are going to engage in 
that activity. The planner attempts to forecast the fu- 
ture possibilities and to design a program which will 
maximize the benefits to be obtained from these ac- 
tivities. 

The time element is especially important in market 
planning because the market itself has a time dimen- 
sion. A market is not simply a collection of people or 
of business firms who may buy our products over some 
future period. A market grows out of the consuming or 
producing behavior of these individuals or firms and 
the way in which our products can fit into these pat- 
terns of behavior over a stated operating period. If a 
given set of prospects do not use our product during 
1958 a significant part of our total market has disap- 
peared. The potential market for 1959 and for subse- 
quent years still lies ahead, but the 1958 market is gone 
forever. What may be even more serious is that the 
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market for 1959 and thereafter is not as large as it 
ought to be because we did not get started in 1958. 

This notion of the time dimension of markets may 
suggest such a breathless pace that it would be futite 
to try to plan. My own conviction is quite the opposite. 
My first answer to the question of why to plan is that 
planning is a way of economizing time and time is the 
scarcest and most irrecoverable of all resources. We 
find in our research and consulting assignments for 
clients that it is desirable to spend one-fourth to one- 
third of the total time in planning. By this degree of 
emphasis on planning we are able to reduce sub- 
stantially the total elapsed time from authorization of 
the assignment to delivery of the final report. 

Planning in industrial marketing is planning for 
growth and technological change in the structure of 
American industry. Industrial marketing, of course, is 
concerned with the sale of producer’s goods. Any plan 
to increase the sale of an industrial product can only 
succeed on the presumption that it will make the buy- 
er’s operations more productive. The product we are 
trying to sell him may help him to make his own prod- 
uct more salable or to turn it out more efficiently. If 
it cannot do one or both of these things he has no in- 
centive to buy it or to use it in place of something else 
which will do as well. 

Planning for the growth of an individual company 
by expanding the markets for its products is, therefore, 
necessarily involved with growth and progressive 
change in the economy as a whole. The market planner 
for an industrial firm looks beyond the outlook for his 
individual company and is obliged to consider future 
prospects for the various user industries. 

Market planning undertakes the conquest of the fu- 
ture on the behalf of individual companies. If their 
combined planning efforts are effective, market plan- 
ning can also mean the conquest of the future on be- 
half of a type of economy and a system of thought 
under which individual firms can continue to survive 
and prosper. If we could visualize a great advance in 
market planning it would not only enable individual 
firms to compete more effectively but market planning 
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could become a most potent competitive weapon as be- 
tween our economy and alien systems. 


How to Plan 


Passing on to the question of how to plan it is cus- 
tomary to say that planning must begin with a state- 
ment of objectives. My own view is that this doctrine 
tends to obscure and confuse the real nature of plan- 
ning until some important distinctions are recognized. 
There is, of course, a difference between over-all plans 
related to fundamental company policy and planning at 
the intermediate level related to specific and relatively 
limited marketing tasks. In planning a special cam- 
paign, for example, it is essential that the task be clear- 
ly specified before developing a program, a schedule, 
and a budget for accomplishing the task. 

Let us consider some of the aspects of the more 
fundamental or long-range type of planning. This is 
the area in which top management endeavors to cope 
with uncertainty not only with respect to how objec- 
tives are to be accomplished but as to what the true 
objectives of the company should be. We can start out, 
of course, with the general statement that every com- 
pany is in business to make money. When the objective 
is stated as broadly and as vaguely as this everybody 
can agree with it but it gets us precisely nowhere as 
a starting point for planning. Only when the statement 
of objectives embodies some sense of direction does it 
provide any guidance for the use of the means at our 
disposal in achieving our objectives. 


Which comes first? . . Planning in marketing is 
definitely concerned with the relation between ends 
and means and I am not trying to raise any question 
on this point. I am only attempting to suggest that the 
purpose of planning is to clarify ends or objectives as 
well as the means of attaining them. Objectives may 
appear to come first in a logical sense but in practical 
terms we must recognize that planning is usually con- 
cerned with some operation which is already in ex- 
istence and that planning undertakes to bring about 
some constructive change in this operation. It seems 
very natural to start the planning process by asking 
the question, “What are your goals and what activities 
are needed to achieve them?” This is really the second 
question rather than the first when planning on behalf 
of a going operation. The first question is, “What are 
your current activities and what results are they pro- 
ducing?” This is true even when a company is think- 
ing about bringing out an entirely new product. While 
the product may be new, it may also be regarded as 
an addition to an existing product line. Thus the plan- 
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ning process cannot take the new product as if it were 
an idea in a vacuum but must eonsider the results 
which have been obtained with the existing product 
line and how these results might be changed by adding 
a new product. 

The review of current activities, level of perform- 
ance, and significant trends in the market is what we 
call a marketing audit. The marketing audit is the first 
of seven stages in a fully developed planning process. 
The complete list is as follows: 


1. Marketing audit. 

2. Generation of strategies. 

3. Programming. 

4. Scheduling. 

5S. Budgeting and controls. 

6. Installation procedure. 

7. Review and demonstration. 


The remainder of this paper will describe each of 
these steps briefly and show how it fits into the over- 
all conception of market planning. In individual as- 
signments some of these steps might be abbreviated 
but all need to be considered in determining whether 
an adequate planning job has been done. Space limita- 
tions do not permit an outlining of the multitude of 
details making up each of these steps. 


Marketing Audit 


The marketing audit undertakes a comprehensive 
review of the current situation but it is concerned pri- 
marily with just three things. These are the market 
for the company’s products, the effectiveness of its 
marketing organization, and the corresponding ques- 
tions for its competitors. In looking at the market the 
audit attempts to define or redefine the opportunity for 
the company to grow and prosper. The audit dis- 
tinguishes between the core market which is the foun- 
dation of the company’s market position and the fringe 
market in which it competes for supplementary volume. 
It distinguishes between segments of the market in 
which the needs of the customer may differ significant- 
ly both as to the characteristics of a product and as 
to the services which he requires in buying and using 
it. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of a marketing organ- 
ization the audit looks at its performance of its present 
task, and its capacity for taking on new or expanded 
marketing programs. Judgments need to be made as 
to the responsiveness of the market to various types 








of impact which the organization can deliver. The sales 
and advertising efforts of the company may already 
have passed the point of diminishing returns in some 
directions but still offer room for increasing produc- 
tivity in other directions. The audit should report with 
candor on the weaknesses of the organization in car- 
rying out its present marketing program or any that 
may have been under consideration. It should be 
equally forthright, however, as to what the organiza- 
tion is good at. It may be as important to give the or- 
ganization the kind of a sales job it can do well as it 
is to change the organization to match a sales assign- 
ment determined on other grounds. In looking at com- 
petitors the market audit attempts a similar weighing 
of strengths and weaknesses. At what points are com- 
petitors vulnerable to a degree that might offer an 
opening for a new marketing attack? What are the 
sources of strength which may require defensive meas- 
ures against future threats? 


Generation of Strategies 


The heart of any marketing plan is a core idea which 
matches a general conception of a marketing program 
against the objective to be achieved. The term 
“strategy” is properly applied to the whole pattern of 
activity and not merely more or less activity within 
the same pattern. A marketing strategy is similar to 
a military strategy to the extent that it is the grand de- 
sign which controls the selection of all the tactical de- 
tails that will be involved in a comprehensive plan. It 
also differs from a military strategy in important re- 
spects. A business is usually in competition with a 
number cf opponents rather than in mortal conflict 
with one. There is less room for outguessing the op- 
ponent in business strategy since very often the best 
course of action remains the same regardless of what 
competitors do. Competition is a continuous process 
rather than a single engagement, and the basic rule 
for the marketing strategist is to “play his ace.” The 
process of playing one’s ace, however, should not be 
confused with merely doing more of what the company 
has been doing all along. 

Core ideas for marketing strategies can come from 
a number of places, including a flash of insight from 
an experienced marketing executive. The last thing 
that planning should do is place any damper on the 
free play of intuition. It should, however, provide a 
systematic way of looking for strategies, and that is one 
reason why this conception of the planning process 
starts with a marketing audit. The audit deals with the 
elements out of which strategies must arise. Whatever 
individual thought or conferences go into the genera- 





tion of strategies, it is desirable to develop a compre- 
hensive list rather than accepting the first good idea 
as necessarily the best strategy. Given a comprehensive 
list, systematic procedure can assist in the evaluation 
of alternative strategies and the eventual choice of a 
course of action. Alternatives need to be weighed in 
terms of the desirability of the objeetives sought and 
the feasibility of achieving them with the means at 
hand. This is the first major step in clarifying the re- 
lationship between means and ends although this basic 
issue persists all the way through to the final stage in 
planning. 


Programming 


To develop a marketing program means to devise a 
pattern of activity fer carrying out the marketing 
strategy that has been selected. A comprehensive list 
of possible elements should first be developed. A start- 
ing point may be the elements making up the present 
marketing program supplemented by other elements 
known to be present in the marketing programs of com- 
petitors. If the company is entering an entirely new 
field, checklists are readily available to remind the 
planner of the various elements which should be given 
consideration. 

The next step in programming is to arrange these 
elements in one or more sequences which must follow 
each other in a marketing operation. In the process of 
creating this pattern some elements will be eliminated 
because they do not seem consistent with others which 
are more essential. One device for testing a doubtful 
element is to see how far ahead in the proposed se- 
quence of activities it can be pushed witheut em- 
barrassment to the stages which preceded it. Sometimes 
this technique of successive postponements reveals that 
the element is not needed at all and can be eliminated. 
A marketing program generally specifies several sep- 
arate sequences of activity which must go on concur- 
rently such as advertising, selling, and the physical 
movement of goods. The final step of programming is 
the coordination of these concurrent sequences so that 
together they will provide the maximum impact on the 
market. 


Scheduling 


Up to this point in the process the planner has been 
dealing largely with “rubber time” rather than calen- 
dar time. That is, in designing a sequence of activity 
he is chiefly concerned with what comes before or after 
rather than how long after or with specific calendar 
dates. Scheduling is the process of matching a program 
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with the calendar. The planner works back from speci- 
fied dates such as the end of the operating period for 
which the plan is being made. He estimates the time 
required for various steps and thus arrives at other 
terminal dates by which previous steps must be com- 
pleted. As previously stated, time is the scarcest re- 
source with which the planner deals. He apportions the 
time to various steps by visualizing as fully as possi- 
ble what is required at each step. Sometimes it becomes 
clear that a sequence is too crowded in relation to a 
proposed terminal date. There are various remedies 
which can be applied, such as pulling certain steps out 
of the sequence and forming another concurrent se- 
quence. The planner must be aware, of course, that 
whenever he relieves the time pressure in this way he 
has introduced additional complications into the prob- 
lem of coordinating sequences which run concurrently. 


Budgeting and Controls 


When a marketing program has been designed and 
scheduled the next obvious step is to establish budgets 
and stanclards of performance for allocating resources 
to phases of the plan and controlling performance un- 
der the plan. Budgets are established on the basis of 
two assumptions which may turn out to be more or 
less inaccurate. 

The first assumption is that we know how the market 
will respond to the various activities proposed such 
as advertising, selling, and sales promotion. Some lee- 
way must be allowed for budget variances since the 
marketing program is in one sense a test of the as- 
sumptions we made about these response functions. 

The second assumption is that we can foresee the 
future for the operating period to which the plan ap- 
plies at least with respect to major developments in 
market demand and in competitive strategy. This as- 
sumption is subject to considerable hazard in dynamic 
industries. The total marketing budget in such cases 
must provide some reasonable amount of reserves for 
meeting unforeseen contingencies. This is a nice prob- 
lem for planning since on the other side is the advan- 
tage of spending money more wisely by detailed ad- 
vance programming. As a rule of thumb it should be 
possible to commit 60% to 70% of the total budget to 
specified purposes. If the reserves exceed 30% to 40%, it 
would appear that we are attempting to plan for too 
long a period. 


Installation Procedure 
The planner may or may not have any responsibility 


for installation of a plan, but he usually needs to give 
some consideration to the installation procedure. For 
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one thing installation takes time and, if not carried 
out expeditiously, cuts down the period in which the 
plan can be in full effect. 

Direct responsibility for installation is usually taken 
over by the line executive. The planner may be ex- 
pected to be available to explain details of the plan 
to personnel who will carry it out or to help iron out 
difficulties which become apparent as installation pro- 
ceeds. Sometimes it is possible to telescope the develop- 
ment of the plan and its installation through group 
collaboration between line executives and planning 
staff. In individual cases most of the recommendations 
may be approved and in effect before the final report 
of the planning group is completed. 


Review and Demonstration 


At the end of the formal planning assignment it is 
customary to carry out a comprehensive review before 
the plan is accepted and the planning assignment ter- 
minated. This review covers such obvious considera- 
tions as whether anything has been overlooked among 
the necessary elements of the program and whether 
the operation as visualized will really work in the man- 
ner of a well-designed and efficient system of action. 

In carrying out this review it is useful to think in 
terms of two distinct but related perspectives. One is 
the analytical view of the operating system and the 
other is the administrative view. The analytical view 
specifies the inputs into the system, the expected out- 
puts, and enough of what happens in between to show 
that the two are reasonably related. In its more refined 
version the analytical view can be expressed in the 
form of a mathematical model. Rapid progress is now 
being made toward the stimulation of operating sys- 
tems on electronic computers. It can be predicted with 
some confidence that the stimulation of operating sys- 
tems will be a standard tool of planning in the next 
five to ten years. Pending that development, planners 
will have to rely on other methods for demonstration 
that their plans are workable. 

Sometimes a program can be tried out in a small 
segment of the market, and many consumer goods man- 
ufacturers make regular use of test markets for such 
purposes. The live test of a marketing plan is some- 
what more difficult to arrange for an industrial prod- 
uct. There are also some general objections to live tests, 
particularly when the plan contains some element of 
surprise which might be lost through testing it out in 
the open. 

There are some possibilities for laboratory tests in 
which a group of company personnel plays a sort of 
marketing game with individuals assuming various 
roles on the buying or selling side. Such a dry run 





would be helpful in uncovering the type of objection 
to the plan which may be encountered in the field 
from various classes of customers or from industrial 
distributors. The function of the game in this case is 
to stimulate imagination and to speed up the process 
of critical review. It can also serve a good purpose to 
relieve the chief executive from the onus of finding 
fault with a plan which he may feel is sound in essence 
after some minor faults have been corrected. All too 
often a good plan has run into difficulties because of 
failure to anticipate some of the side effects which 
might have been avoided if they had been recognized 
in time. Right down to the stage of final review the 
executive who must accept and activate a plan is prop- 
erly concerned about the relation between ends and 
means. The review provides a final test of fit between 
what is desirable and what is feasible. 

The last review step is to state the objectives which 
will be pursued in no more than a paragraph and to 
summarize the means of achieving them in a page or 
two. A similar statement prepared at the beginning of 
the planning assignment would be likely to seem some- 
what unrealistic when the assignment was completed 


and to fall short of establishing a sense of direction for 
all of the various activities of the marketing organiza- 
tion. 

An organization is made up of a number of partici- 
pants with diverse individual interests and often with 
conflicting views as to the precise objectives of the op- 
eration as a whole. The great virtue of an adequate 
plan is to enable the executive group to move together 
and not at cross purposes. As the net impact against 
the marketing target increases, the opportunity for 
achieving both company and individual objectives is 
enhanced. 

The time is past in most companies for relying on 
the momentum of company growth as the organizing 
factor. The future must be planned and created in ac- 
cordance with the growth prospects for the economy 
as a whole. This is particularly true in the industrial 
field, in which each firm is trying to fill an effective but 
changing role in a great productive machine. The 
necessary adjustments within this industrial structure 
are too complex and too dynamic to be made effective- 
ly without market planning as a systematic and orderly 
discipline. * 





How to train industrial admen 


= A teacher, a student, and the 
desire. These, according to Kenneth 
F. Yarbrough, advertising person- 
nel development manager, ap- 
paratus advertising and sales pro- 
motion department, General Elec- 
tric Co., are all you need to start 
an advertising and sales promotion 
training program. 

Mr. Yarbrough, in explaining 
the comprehensive GE training pro- 
gram to the national NIAA conven- 
tion, carefully emphasized that you 
don’t need a 375-man advertising 
organization to set up a program 
for yourself. 

‘!'m sure your printer will be 
most pleased to give your people 
a thorough grounding in graphic 
arts,” he said. “Your agency will 
probably be happy to cooperate 
with seminars on copy and cam- 
paign planning. Their art director 
would probably welcome the chance 


to discuss the art function at length. 

“Have you thought of luncheon 
seminars with your people during 
which you don’t discuss today’s 
problems, but instead talk theory? 
Have you asked your exhibit build- 
ers, space representatives, or movie 
suppliers to lead a discussion on 
their specialty? 

“Can you set up trainee desks in 
your branch plants or your sales 
offices where your young advertis- 
ing men can get invaluable expe- 
rience?” 

Mr. Yarbrough also urged that 
advertising trainees take advantage 
of educational institutions in their 
areas. “Many of our college grad- 
uates take advanced courses in ac- 
credited universities and colleges”, 
he said. “If the company approves 
these courses as being helpful in 
the employes’ work, he is refunded 
the tuition upon successful comple- 


tion of the course.” 

He added, “We can’t delegate 
this training job. It can’t be done 
by our personnel people, by colleges 
and universities, or by our young 
people all by themselves. We must 
do it by: 


1. “Creating a climate which en- 
courages each person in our organ- 
ization to become a highly com- 
petent, well-rounded advertising 
professional. I believe the very fact 
that we have our program at Gen- 
eral Electric is a strong catalyst for 
an individual’s self-development. 


2. “Investing our own time in 
helping our people learn . . . and 
learn as quickly as they can. Sure, 
you'll have to take some time out 
of each day’s packed schedule, but 
it'll pay off many times over in the 
development of a competent or- 
ganization.” “ 
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_ Inside story 
of Pittsburgh 
a ellie Corn i n fe 9 S 


“‘BestSeller’ 


Two Pittsbugh Corning Corp. admen, J. H. Coleman and W. H. Polk, 
have won the NIAA Best Seller award for their campaign 
introducing PC’s color glass blocks. Here’s the story on the 
campaign, as it was presented at the NIAA conference. 






























































By R. E. Buckley 
General Sales Manager 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


® A year ago, Pittsburgh Corning 
perfected a method of coloring glass 
blocks with a fired-on, translucent 
ceramic finish. With the exception 
of the color added to one face of the 
glass block, the product remained 


PC glass blocks are hollow, all- 
glass building units. They are used 
primarily in exterior wall construc- 
tion for daylighting panels. There 
is only one other manufacturer of 
glass blocks in the United States. 
Before Pittsburgh Corning intro- 
duced its new color product, the 
two competing products were essen- 
tially the same in price and product 
specifications. Thus color represents 
PC’s major, new competitive ad- 
vantage. 

The actual market potential of 
color glass blocks was relatively 
small compared to standard glass 
block potential. However, a survey 
emphasized that color was a means 
of stimulating renewed interest in 
standard blocks. Based on this in- 
formation, we increased the sales 
forecast of the glass block line 
(standard and color) 5% for the 
18-month period following the in- 
troduction of the new product. 


The market target was non-resi- . 


dential, architecturally-designed 
buildings. This target included com- 
mercial, institutional, religious, ed- 
ucational, and industrial buildings. 

The advertising audience was 
composed of architects and archi- 
tect-engineers, building owners and 
building departments of corpora- 
tions. 











Three research stages .. The 
market research survey program 
was handled in three stages: 


> Mail survey to determine reasons 
for non-use and suggestions for im- 
provement. Color, to increase the 
design freedom of glass block con- 
struction, proved to be the most 
wanted change. 


> Personal interviews. Our sales 
manager for glass blocks, using sam- 
ples of color glass block, toured 
architectural offices around the 
country. Prime purpose was to eval- 
uate the specifier’s reaction to the 
actual product and color selection. 
Results were favorable. 


> Salesmen sampling. The new color 
product was introduced at the an- 
nual sales meeting. Salesmen were 
instructed to take samples of the 
new product and survey selected 
architects in their territory. Reports 
from this extended effort were also 
favorable. 


One of the most significant policy 
decisions concerning the sales of 
color glass bloek was the ruling that 
this new product would be available 
on architect’s specification only. This 
policy was established to eliminate, 
as much as possible, mis-use of the 
product. The attempt here was to 
up-grade the application of the 
product. 


Buyer attitudes . . Specifiers were 
not familiar with the color aspect of 
the new glass block product. It was 
a completely new development. 
Specifiers were, of course, familiar 
with standard glass blocks. Despite 
recognized functional advantages, 
the product was losing its share 
of the building market. Two main 










































































A new product. a new design concept 
COLOR for Glass Block Curtain Walls 
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Suggests uses, gives extra push . . Second ad in color glass 
block campaign (left) suggests possible patterns and textures 


factors contributed to this condi- 
tion: 


> There has been no significant 
change in the product over the last 
ten years. As a result, the product 
had not sustained a high-interest 
level with the architectural audi- 
ence. 


> Mis-use over the years had soured 
architects on the esthetic value of 
glass blocks. 


Planning played a tremendous 
part in the success of this program. 
We were realistic when we set this 
sales objective—increase existing 
sales of this line (color and stand- 
ard glass blocks) by 5% in 18 
months. The timetable was neces- 
sarily long because of the time lag 
between product specification and 
actual purchase that is characteris- 
tic of the building industry. 

There was much special sales ef- 
fort. Pittsburgh Corning made it 
clear to the sales force that it would 
be essential to increase the number 
of calls per day during the first 
month of the campaign. There were 
two reasons for this action: 


> A representative response of in- 
terest from every territory was 
needed to help PC determine the 
strength and timing of the promo- 
tion to follow the introductory ef- 
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fort. If interest was high at the 
start, the costly space advertising 
(all four-color) could be phased at 
a less intensive rate. If interest was 
weak, it would dictate increased ad- 
vertising support. 


» Architectural objections to color, 
pricing, and other product char- 
acteristics had to be reported im- 
mediately. Analysis of the reports 
would permit PC to take corrective 
action in product and production if 
resistance reached alarming propor- 
tions. Fortunately, this did not hap- 
pen. 


Advertising objectives . . The 
tasks assigned to advertising were 
tasks that are reasonable for ad- 
vertising to perform. Our sales and 
advertising executives, working 
closely and confidentially with the 
agency on this new product, devel- 
oped the objectives and the budget 
on the task method basis. 

Because of the initial impact de- 
sired, and because this impact de- 
pended to a great extent on the use 
of four-color process promotion to 
properly display the product, the 
budget was built around the objec- 
tives. There were, of course, realis- 
tic money considerations that 
prompted compromise. 

The specific objectives were: 


@ Re-establish acceptance of stand- 


to architects. Third ad (right) told of new product's initial 
acceptance, prodded more architects toward its use. 


ard glass blocks as an architectural 
product through the new appeal of 
color glass blocks and their contri- 
bution to design freedom. 


@ Tie in this new color flexibility of 
glass blocks with the curtain wall 
trend in such favor today. 


® Develop visual layout techniques 
that in themselves associate the 
product with good design. 


® Utilize the sales and attention im- 
pact of full color to gain maximum 
readership and to build prestige and 
importance for the new product. 


® Promote, as soon as enough evi- 
dence was available, the reception 
of the new product by architects. 
This was a key step because a per- 
centage of architects would follow a 
“wait-and-see” policy. It was essen- 
tial to help move these architects 
into more positive action by estab- 
lishing a favorable acceptance trend 
for the new product. 


® Demonstrate Pittsburgh Corning’s 
policy of keeping the new product 
at a high architectural level. Pro- 
mote this through constant refer- 
ence to the fact that the product 
was available on architect’s speci- 
fication only. 


® Develop inquiry response for 


sales action. 





Direct mail . . Four-color ‘‘suggestion 
cards’’ showed blocks’ applications. 


The advertising plan . . Commu- 
nicating to the architect the fact 
that color glass blocks were avail- 
able from PC was the essence of 
the advertising plan. Preparation of 
the integrated activities included 
the following: 


> Designing, setting up, and photo- 
graphing in full color, product dis- 
plays and glass block panels using 
the new color product. 


> Securing a special list of archi- 
tects from all PC salesmen for con- 
centrated direct mail. 


> Designing the trademark—“CGB” 
(Color Glass Blocks) to establish 
identity and recognition. 


> Designing and producing new 
“CGB” mailing stickers for all di- 
rect mail envelopes. 


> Designing and producing “CGB” 
labels for sample color glass blocks. 


> Designing and producing “CGB” 
cartons for shipping the new prod- 
uct. 


>» Preparation of Kodachrome slides 
illustrating color glass blocks in 
curtain walls. 


> Preparation of a special architec- 
tural file folder. 


>» Preparation of a price list on the 


Product-in-use . . Trade show exhibit used actual color glass block panels to demon- 


strate the in-use effects of the new product. 


new product. 


> Preparation of a detailed specifi- 
cation sheet. 


> Supplying sample color glass 


blocks to all PC salesmen. 


> Preparation of layout techniques, 
copy appeal, and scheduling for 
space advertising. 


> Integrating publicity program 
with advertising and sales promo- 
tion—special conferences with edi- 
tors of the major architectural mag- 
azines was one of the major public- 
ity efforts. 


> Preparation of subjects, enclo- 
sures, and time-table for intensive 
direct mail program. 


> Preparation of descriptive litera- 
ture incorporating new color glass 


blocks. 


> Plans for integrating color glass 
block promotion in trade shows. 


> Preparation for merchandising the 
entire promotional activity to PC 
salesmen and distributors. 


A look at the ads . . The form, 
format, and copy.af the space ad- 
vertising were worked out in terms 
of the over-all objective of re-es- 
tablishing acceptance of glass blocks 
as a desirable building product. 


The introductory advertisement 
(see p. 58) appeared in the May, 
1957, issues of Architectural Forum 
and Architectural Record. Every 
element in the ad served a purpose, 
it suggested curtain wall use with 
grid pattern; it invited design doo- 
dling by starting a block; it set the 
policy that the product was avail- 
able on architect’s specification only. 

The second advertisement (top 
left, p. 60) ran in June, July and 
August. The ad was designed to 
suggest to architects possible pat- 
terns and textures. The grid design 
was carried over and tied in with 
headline and copy emphasis on cur- 
tain wall use. The “CGB” trade- 
mark for color glass block was in- 
troduced. 

The third ad (top right, p. 60) 
ran in November and December. As 
emphasized in the objectives, the 
reporting of an acceptance trend 
was necessary to move “wait-and- 
see” architects to more positive con- 
sideration of the new product. This 
ad was designed to meet the objec- 
tive by promoting early and favor- 
able response and to emphasize 
building-types where products were 
being used. 


Direct mail . . Each PC district 
office submitted a hand picked list 
of 2,300 local architects for a con- 
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centrated direct mail program. This 
list was ready well in advance of 
the introductory date. Five mailings, 
scheduled on an every third week 
frequency, were prepared. This di- 
rect mail program was designed to 
accomplish the following objectives: 


> Preview the new product before 
it was introduced in national adver- 
tising. 


> Distribute a specially designed 
architectural file folder to be used 
for filing the product mailings that 
were to follow. 


> Distribute a variety of pattern- 
suggestion cards, in four-color, and 
curtain wall application cards. Cov- 
ering letters suggested that the 
cards be filed in the special file 
folder. This method of distributing 
the four-color “idea” cards helped 
span the gap between ads. It was 
also much more economical than 
space advertising. 


> Build local prestige for the prod- 
uct through the use of covering let- 
ters signed by PC’s vice-president. 


Publicity . . Because of the con- 
trol policy which limited the prod- 
uct use to architect’s specifications 
only, the publicity distribution was 
held to architectural publications 
only. Even with this control, other 
publications “picked up” the story 
and ran it. 

To improve chances of strong edi- 
torial pick-up on the new product 
in architectural books, PC arranged 
a special. conference with the editors 
of these key magazines. The effort 
was successful. “Cinderella of the 
glass industry” became the editorial 
theme. 

Trade show exhibits incorporated 
the new color glass block story. 
Where possible, actual color glass 
block panels were constructed to 
demonstrate the in-use effects of the 
new product in curtain wall con- 
struction. 


Sales aids . . Here is a rundown 
of sales aid material on salesmen 
and distributors: 


> Supply of four-color “idea” cards 
showing color glass block uses and 
curtain wall examples. 


> A coraplete set of Kodachrome 
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slides illustrating color glass block 
panels. 


> A sample kit of miniature color 
glass blocks. The frame of the kit 
opened to permit architects to 
change the patterns. 


» Full size sample blocks of each 
color. 


>» An inexpensive “Ad Memo” kept 
salesmen informed, offered sales 
ideas, reprinted quotes from call re- 
ports—to demonstrate acceptance 
and to keep men excited. 


> To maintain uniformity, and take 
advantage of the recognition benefit 
of the “CGB” trademark, new mail- 
ing labels, sample decals, and ship- 
ping cartons were designed and 
produced. 


Internal promotion .. Here’s how 
the program was promoted inter- 
nally at practically no cost. 

Two comprehensive memos—one 
for PC salesmen and one for PC 
distributors—were mailed out in ad- 
vance of the national advertising 
and direct mail promotion. These 
memos outlined the entire intro- 
ductory promotion program, and 
made every attempt to communicate 
the feeling of a major, well-inte- 
grated campaign. Samples of all 
available material were attached to 
each memo. Material to be sent at a 
later date was discussed. 


Advertising results . . Here is a 
rundown of the results of the cam- 
paign: 

> A total of 1,819 inquiries on this 
new product have been received to 
date. Contrasted with the similar 
period the preceding year, the in- 
quiry rate has increased by over 
700. 


> Five known projects’ using this 
product in curtain walls are now 
under construction in the United 
States and Canada. 


> As an example of ad readership, 
the second advertisement, which 
appeared in the June, 1957, issue of 
Progressive Architecture, rated the 
third highest Starch score in that is- 
sue—61% “noted.” This is signifi- 
cant when contrasted with the aver- 
age noted rating of 25% recorded 
for previous ads. 


> Two of the advertisements re- 
ceived art critic awards. The second 
advertisement in the series won a 
merit award in the 1957 Chicago 
Art Directors’ Show. The third ad 
was selected for the 50 “Advertise- 
ments of the Year” by the American 
Institute of the Graphic Arts. 


> The third advertisement carried 
the positive message that in the first 
six months since their introduction, 
color glass blocks had been speci- 
fied by over 50 leading architects. 
The ad first ran in November, 1957. 
In the four months after this ad 
ran, the count of architect-jobs us- 
ing color glass blocks jumped 200 
more. This made a known total of 
250 jobs using the new product dur- 
ing the period of this entry. We be- 
lieve the ad, promoting acceptance, 
accelerated confidence and helped 
increase the product use. 


Another measure of results is 
sales support. Here are a couple of 
comments from our salesmen: 


e “Everywhere I’ve turned this 
week, the interest in the new color 
block has been high.” 


e “As you know, it is very seldom 
that I get over-enthusiastic about 
advertising and am usually critical 
in my remarks and opinions, but in 
this case I cannot let the opportu- 
nity go by without congratulating 
you and your staff on the outstand- 
ing job which you have done.” 


Sales results . . Sales objectives 
called for an increase of 5% for the 
glass block line (color and stand- 
ard). The time-table for this in- 
crease covered an 18-month period. 
And in the first six months of the 
campaign, a total of 50 jobs using 
color glass block were recorded. In 
the five months following, 200 addi- 
tional color glass block jobs were 
booked. This sudden jump in job 
starts using color glass block indi- 
cates that architectural awareness 
and acceptance are gaining excel- 
lent momentum. 

In March, 1958, sales figures were 
32.7% greater than March a year 
ago. This is significant because the 
major building season was just 
starting and there were seven 
months remaining to reach the esti- 
mated increase. = 





Seven answers 


What's it take to be 
a marketing director? 


More and more industrial companies are naming one man fo direct 
all of the various phases of marketing. But there's been consider- 
able puzzlement as to just what the duties of the marketing director 
are and what talents and attributes he should bring to his job. In 
one speech at the NIAA conference seven basic areas were laid out 
as being the province of the marketing director. The speaker spoke 
specifically of his own company, but what he said probably applies 
as well for other industrial companies. The speaker was S. E. Wol- 
kenheim, who should know well what if takes to be a marketing 
director since he is vice-president and director of marketing at A. 
O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. Here are Mr. Wolkenheim's seven areas 
of ‘‘stewardship”’ for the marketing director: 


1. The marketing director must 
have a deep sense of the impor- 
tance that marketing research must 
have in the total of his marketing 
administration. He must study and 
research constantly to keep abreast 
or ahead of business conditions in 
general and his own _ industry 
specifically. He must learn to ac- 
cept marketing research as a meas- 
urement of his progress, or lack of 
it. He must have faith in his meas- 
urement and the courageous con- 
viction to modify and shift the bal- 
ance of his program as indicated by 
established marketing facts. 


2. The marketing director must 
properly organize his administra- 
tion and services to provide ac- 


curate forecasts of sales, budgets, 
quotas. As an administrator for 
management, he must approach this 
matter of setting goals scientifically, 
not emotionally. As part of this 
function, he accepts responsibility 
for the finished goods inventories; 
and supervises the necessary ware- 
housing of this inventory as part of 
his total marketing strategy. 


3. The marketing director must ac- 
cept prime responsibility for prod- 
uct planning and development to 
keep his markets. Product planning 
line development cuts through and 
across the length and breadth of 
the total organization; and the mar- 
keting director must here exercise 
outstanding human skill to stimu- 


late all the forces and resources of 
the company to developing the 
product to serve the market; and 
while doing so, serve the company 
by providing product mix for mazxi- 
mum profitably and adequate re- 
turn on investment. 


4. The marketing director must 
provide sales management for the 
sales organization; and utilizing all 
known facts and experiences, build 
the correct distribution pipeline that 
will provide orderly flow of product 
to the market. And, along with 
sales management goes sales pian- 
ning to assure continued accept- 
ance in the market places. 


5. The marketing director must see 
to the proper harnessing of the total 
merchandising effort to the market- 
ing and sales program. By merchan- 
dising, we refer to advertising, na- 
tional and local; product publicity 
and promotion; distribution training 
and motivation. 


6. The marketing director must 
consider the product service func- 
tion as his sixth delegated responsi- 
bility—not only as another means of 
appraising the product for accept- 
ability in the market places, but 
through cognizance of the fact that 
no sale is completed until the prod- 
uct is adequately installed and 
functioning properly. He must see 
that service which will assure cus- 
tomer acceptance, and—hopefully— 
merit repeat business is provided to 
every user. 


7. The marketing director must 
provide the means for continued de- 
velopment of the marketing organ- 
ization. He must have an adequate 
field and headquarters force to ac- 
complish his total responsibility, and 
he must possess the necessary hu- 
man skill to train his force to maxi- 
mum effectiveness, recognizing in- 
dividuals for their success or fail- 
ures. He must consider the role that 
compensation and incentives play in 
stimulating performance. 


“These seven pillars, as we see it, 
support the canopy of total market- 
ing,” said Mr. Wolkenheim. “And to 
the marketing director is entrusted 
the responsibility of providing for 
them in their proper balance and 
relationship to the total.” #* 
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‘Togetherness’ 


By George J. Callos 
President 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Milwaukee 


= The end-result of all successful 
marketing programs is sales. But 
in the process of moving a product 
to that happy conclusion, the steps 
between are not the same for every 
business. Marketing must navigate 
on a course charted by the product 
and the buyer. 

In the consumer area, marketing, 
in most cases, is concerned with 
moving products off the shelf or 
floor—with the salesman playing a 
relatively unimportant role. 

In the industrial area, the sales- 
man is a most vital factor in closing 
the sale . . in getting the products 
out of the factory and into the 
buyers’ hands. Remembering that 
simple fact of industrial marketing 
can spell the difference between 
eminent success or abject failure. 

Now where does the agency fit 
in the picture? How are we going 
to go about taking on broader re- 
sponsibilities within the framework 
of total marketing? 

I maintain that the advertising 





30-second summary: The ‘simple, barefoot ad-maker” is gone, and in 
his pleice is the modern integrated advertising agency. And here's an 
article which tells how this modern agency can help industrial adver- 
tisers engage in “total marketing.” Author Callos discusses specifically, 
the changed roles of agency research, account executives and creative 
staffs. And then he tells how the client must cooperate with the agency 
in creating a spirit of “togetherness” in attacking today’s marketing 
proble:ns. The article was adapted from a speech given by Mr. Callos 
at the NIAA national conference. 
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agency must serve as a true ex- 
tension of the client’s own market- 
ing function . . as integral a part 
of his staff as if we were on his 
payroll. I believe this kind of 
earnest identification will make the 
advertising agency the kind of help- 
mate which—when it says, “I do”— 
can uphold its end of the marriage 
contract. By serving as a true ex- 
tension of the client’s marketing 
function—by working, if McCall’s 
will permit, in the spirit of “To- 
getherness”—we can concentrate on 
helping to sell the client’s products 
to his customers, instead of dis- 
sipating our strength on self-selling 
to the client. There’s fun to be had 
when an agency sets out to sell its 
own glamor—but let’s face it, that’s 
not the reason why we're hired. 


Bye bye, barefoot boy . . Across- 
the-board service, as an extension 
of the client’s own marketing func- 
tion, means goodbye to the simple, 
barefoot ad-maker. The agency 
must have the staff and the knowl- 
edge to operate in areas seemingly 
not directly related to advertising 
—but having a mighty effect on 
sales. 

And we must be versatile in our 
ability to operate in these areas. 
Sometimes we may be called upon 
to take over completely many facets 
of a client’s marketing operations. 
In other cases—where marketing 
services are integrated within the 
client's own company—our own 
staff work must be designed to 
supplement his . . . and to make 
sure the agency is up to date, work- 
ing in tandem with all client efforts. 

The first of the services your ad- 
vertising agency must be able to 





in Industrial Marketing 


What is the agency’s role in the working of the modern 


marketing concept? Here is the answer . . with some 


tips for the client, too. . 


offer you is the solid foundation 
without which no one can build a 
sound marketing structure. It is, of 
course, research (today, most be- 
loved and overworked of all words). 
It’s getting so it doesn’t matter 
what kind of research—just so long 
as it’s research. And, of course, 
there’s even research to find out 
what kind of research you should 
conduct. Products are spending so 
much time on analysts’ couches, 
they’re hardly available for sale. 

I am being facetious. It’s fun to 
kid about research—so long as you 
don’t lose sight of the fact that it 
really is the foundation for sound 
marketing structures. But the fact 
is that like art for art’s sake— 
there’s too much research being 
done just for the sake of research. 
For example, I am appalled by re- 
search projects performed in the 
field which turn out to be a waste 
of valuable time and needed money 
—Why?—because much of the tar- 
get information was already avail- 
able in a company’s own organiza- 
tion. 


From the inside out . . Research 
must start from within. It must be 
introspective. And here’s where the 
advertising agency can supply a 
truly valued service. Say what you 
will about the corny old line of 
not seeing the forest for the trees 
—your advertising agency can bring 
needed objectivity to the introspec- 
tive job of researching from the in- 
side out. 

In our own. shop, “product 
analysis” is what we call this type 
of research. The basic tool is a 
questionnaire tailored to the prod- 
uct or line. The analysis embraces 


design and manufacture, distribu- 
tion, competition. It deals with 
everything—from the tiniest parts 
detail to competitive advantages and 
disadvantages. It probes into strong 
points and doesn’t ignore the weak 
ones. Call it nuts and bolts. That’s 
what it is. But, if we’re going to 
help sell a product, we'd better 
know it as intimately as We know 
our own office address. 

Many agencies conduct this type 
of research. I talk about our own 
particular method mainly because 
I know it best. 

At any rate, this research from 
the inside out should reach deeply 
into the client organization. In addi- 
tion to interviews with those re- 
sponsible for advertising and mar- 
keting, we should talk to repre- 
sentatives of the engineering, de- 
sign and manufacturing depart- 
ments as well as the product de- 
velopment manager, if there is one. 
And, of course, because of the im- 
portance of over-all company pol- 
icies, members of management 
whould also be included. 

I sincerely believe this basic in- 
ternal fact-finding can be one of 
the most important contributions of 
the advertising agency to a market- 
ing operation. 

Look at it this way. You are a 
manufacturer of a product or line 
of products. We are an advertising 
agency. (And I’m speaking gen- 
erically.) We know the markets you 
sell, because we've been helping 
other clients who sell those mar- 
kets. But you know your company, 
your products far better than we 
do. Then, why should we go out 
into the field at this moment for 
information you may already have? 


Frankly, you’d be surprised at 
the treasury of facts—facts vital to 
successful marketing—that are 
secreted beneath the roof of the 
average client company. Some are 
in sales, some in design and manu- 
facturing. Others in engineering and 
even in the president’s office. I say, 
gather these facts. Put them to- 
gether in one volume. And when 
that job is done—and only when it’s 
done—then go out into the field. 

Does it pay off? Here’s just one 
example from my own experience. 


Reversing a liability .. A client 
was marketing a product with a 
finish that was drab and dull—ob- 
viously a sales disadvantage in the 
face of competitive products which 
were bright and shiny. Internal re- 
search uncovered the fact that the 
dullness was due to a manufactur- 
ing process that increased the fa- 
tigue life of the product many times. 
What happened? An entire market- 
ing plan was built around this ad- 
vantage. The drab, dull look took 
on an intrinsic glow all its own. It 
became the distinguished look. It 
meant longer life, less maintenance. 
The salesman pushed it as a key 
advantage. I don’t have to tell you 
what happened next. Of course, 
sales went up. 

I could give you a dozen more 
examples. But what I want to em- 
phasize is simply this—that re- 
search from the inside out is es- 
sential for the agency that aims to 
serve as an extension of your own 
marketing department. From these 
research sessions come the ideas, 
the pointing, the kind of inspira- 
tional planning that set the theme 
for successful selling. And because 
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we are all agreed on what that 
theme should be—all our energies 
can be channeled in the same direc- 
tion. The advertising, the public 
relations, the promotion, the sales- 
men—al] talk the same language. 

You may ask, “Is that where re- 
search stops?” 

Of course not! I am as apprecia- 
tive as anyone of the values of mar- 
ket research. But market research 
doesn’t mean much unless you first 
know what’s going on inside 
what to look for on the outside. If 
you were ill, you wouldn’t expect 
a physician to diagnose your case 
without telling him your symptoms. 
Internal research does this. It un- 
covers symptoms. External research 
follows up . . helps to confirm and, 
in many cases, diagnose the causes 
of those: symptoms. 

All this may serve to make the 
advertising agency sound like sort 
of a psychiatric clinic—offering pos- 
sible therapeutic answers to com- 
mon sales ills. Maybe in a way we 
are. But I figure all of us in the 
agency business like to think that 
members of the client’s own mar- 
keting staff wear the same white 
jackets that we do. 

This purpose we have in common 
with the client's own marketers 
makes it so necessary for the ad- 
vertising agency to be staffed with 
men of experience if not of dis- 
tinction. Not that we're a dis- 
reputable lot. But your advertising 
agency today must be more inter- 
ested in “know-how” than “know- 
who.” The concept of serving as an 
extension of your own marketing 
departments cannot be just a mat- 
ter of lip service. 


Examining account executives. . 
The account executive, of course, 
is a most important factor in the 
implementation of the “extension” 
concept. 

I believe that the account execu- 
tive who has had training in a 
manufacturer’s organization has a 
distinct advantage over one who is 
strictly agency-trained. Not that I 
look down my nose at agency train- 
ing. It’s a very important ingre- 
dient in an account man’s ex- 
perience. Yet, more is needed. To- 
day’s account executive should have 
an intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of intricate company 
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policies—an informed outlook on 
internal sales problems, It’s a per- 
spective that can be acquired only 
as a result of subjective experience. 
Too often what might seem to be 
a good sales or advertising plan 
could have a negative effect on the 
company internally. 

The absence of this perspective 
—this insight—it seems to me, is 
one of the prime reasons why an 
agency, in a lot of cases, finds itself 
outside a closed door when im- 
portant market plans are being 
made. 

Today’s industrial account execu- 
tive must be able to provide valued 
counsel on marketing facets other 
than advertising. There’s no room 
for the simple “service man.” The 
account executive must be oriented 
as a client-product salesman. He 
must be a business man, an ad- 
ministrator. And, like a good gen- 
eral practitioner in the medical 
field, he must know when to call 
in the specialists—in this case, the 
people from agency departments to 
back him up. 

Without letting himself be split 
in two, the account executive must 
function as sort of a dual char- 
acter—on the one hand, represent- 
ing the agency in client councils . . 
on the other, standing in for the 
client in agency sessions. 

He must be able to get up and 
fight for a plan he and the agency 
believe is a good one. But—at the 
same time—he must have the intu- 
ition, the judgment to know when 
it’s time to back down. 

Yes, I said, back down! Before 
you leap to the conclusion that I 
am advocating an agency staff 
made up of yes-men, with banana 
sta” for spines, let me explain. 

Let’s say that you have an espe- 
cially good sales idea—one you 
really like. But on presenting it to 
the marketing group, you meet with 
a reception that is tepid, to say the 
least. Certainly, you could try to 
bull it through—regardless of 
whether the idea would be ac- 
cepted reluctantly or enthusiastical- 
ly. If acceptance is reluctant you 
might as well put the idea back in 
the archives for some future use. 
You had better back off, because 
without enthusiasm at the top, the 
power of your wonderful idea will 
never be transmitted to the sales- 


men down the line. And let’s face 
it—enthusiasm is vital in stimulat- 
ing those salesmen who, after all, 
must close the sale. If your idea 
won't generate enthusiasm, you’re 
beaten before you ever start. 

Today’s industrial account ex- 
ecutive must react dynamically to 
the extraordinary and not be bored 
by the prosaic. And above all, he 
must be wanted. Not so much for 
himself—but for what he repre- 
sents as the fulcrum of broad and 
integrated agency service. 

The marketing director of a 
client-company said to me one day, 
‘Td like so-and-so (an account 
man) to be a member of our prod- 
uct development committee.” 

I use this to illustrate that a client 
is more than willing to use agency 
personnel on committees normally 
limited to company people if—and 
this is important—if the agency per- 
sonnel has established the right to 
participate along the way. 


Think big . . Now how about crea- 
tive facilities? How can they con- 
tribute to the agency’s functioning 
as a true extension of a modern 
company’s marketing operations? 

We've already said goodbye to 
the simple bare-foot agency ad- 
maker. He was a darb. . a rare 
machine. You’d start with a sched- 
ule . . blend in a few facts about 
the product . . shake him up a bit 
with a tight deadline . . and out 
would come ads. Good ads? Some- 
times. Bad ads? Often. 

But let’s not be too harsh with 
that simple, bare-foot agency ad- 
maker. He was the harried product 
of a particular environment. Al- 
ways tightly inhibited by the four 
walls of one advertisement or at 
best, a campaign. When somebody 
said, “Do me an ad,” he doo’d it. 
And if the ad should fall en its 
face, he’d be the last to be sur- 
prised. 

In today’s concept of total mar- 
keting—the agency copywriter, or 
art director, who does not think 
in terms beyond white-space-to-fill, 
is a sorry soul indeed. 

The four walls that once bound 
him are gone. All the research, all 
the data that stems from day-to- 
day contact—all this, and more, is 
funneled his way. The creative man 
—writer or artist—should be ex- 





posed to all the parts of total mar- 
keting. Not because we aim to cater 
to his psyche—but mainly because 
his reactions to those stimuli add 
up to selling power far beyond ad- 
vertising alone. 

Give a writer or an artist all the 
facts, and he'll not come up with 
the Sonata in F. He'll come up with 
ideas that are broad in scope—ideas 
geared to the inherent drama of 
the product you’re out to sell. Cer- 
tainly, things will get wild and un- 
done from time to time. But that’s 
the fun of it. The craziest line of 
untrammeled thought might well 
contain the clean, hard crystal of 
just the positive selling idea you're 
looking for. 

The men who staff the creative 
departments of your advertising 
agency must think in total market- 
ing terms. Those hot little keys of 
the typewriter must range far and 
wide. That internal house organ to 
the sales force . . that follow-up 
letter to customers . . that flip chart 
interpreting the marketing plan . . 
that, and more—much more—that’s 
the job of creative in today’s in- 
tegrated agency. 


Happy marriage . . I spoke earlier 
of “togetherness,” of the necessity 
of a happy marriage of the agency’s 
team with the client’s marketing 
staff. Not the love, honor and obey 
kind of relationship. But the kind 
that’s based on mutual respect and 
understanding with the knowledge 
that each can lean and lean hard on 
the other. 

Of greatest importance to us is 
that the modern marketing concept 
means that management has come 
to understand a salient fact—a 
salient fact it was prone to over- 
look a few years back. They’re be- 
ginning to understand that what 
we do—and how well we do it— 
can mean success or failure for a 
product or products in which they 
have invested hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

They’re beginning to understand 
that it’s one thing to produce a 
good product. But, it’s another to 
sell it. 

A good product nourished with 
a sound marketing program will 
grow into a mighty sales volume. 

That’s our job. And that’s the job 
we've got to do--together. * 





Accomplishing the impossible 


$1,000 exhibit wins 3 
trade show awards 


The trouble with most low-cost trade show exhibits is that 


they look like low-cost trade show exhibits. 


Not so with Nitragin Co.'s booth. 


Proof: The $1,000 exhibit won three ATA show awards 


® It’s quite difficult for one exhibit 
to win three awards at a trade 
show. And when that exhibit costs 
only $1,000, the feat borders on the 
impossible. 

It happened though. At the 
American Trade Association show 
in Cincinnati. And the company it 
happened to was the Nitragin Co. of 
Milwaukee. 

The average exhibit, according to 
many students of the field, costs 
around $1,000 a front foot. That is, 
if a booth measures 8 ft. across its 
front, the cost of the over-all ex- 
hibit is roughly $8,000. According to 
this rule of thumb, the Nitragin 
booth was very inexpensive indeed. 

But, in spite of its low cost, the 
Nitragin exhibit copped the show’s 
awards for (1) most novel and ori- 
ginal display, (2) most educational 
and sales-appealing display, and 
(3) best serviced booth. 


How’d it happen? .. The other 
40 exhibitors at the ATA show are 
probably still wondering why one 
display was singled out for all three 
awards. 

John M. Trytten, Nitragin’s mar- 
keting director has this answer: 

“A display should (1) be profes- 
sionally designed, (2) be flexible 
enough to meet the needs of all 
types of shows, and (3) highlight 
something new. Apparently we 
filled the bill on all three counts. 

He explained, “We handled the 
third requisite [highlight something 
new] by introducing two garden 
products developed by us in the 
past year—Nitra-Grow, a plant pot- 
ting soil, and Nitra-Tone, a plant 
growth stimulant. We went a step 


further by giving each registrant’s 
wife a ‘birth announcement’ of 
these products. If she turned in the 
announcement at our booth, she 
received a free package of Nitra- 
Grow. 

“The birth announcement, 
coupled with a special display of 
exquisite African violet plants 
grown in the company’s experi- 
mental lab, was probably respon- 
sible for much of the attention the 
women gave to the Nitragin dis- 
play.” 


The influential . . “We never for- 
get the ladies. Their influence over 
the buying habits of their husbands 
is remarkable—even in _ business 
purchases. 

“We believe that the introduction 
of new products, the violet display 
and birth announcement-giveaways 
were responsible for our being 
awarded the novel and original 
award. The very nature of our 
product gives us the educational 
and sales appeal award. The crowds 
that attended our booth kept us all 
alert and we took advantage of 
the interest by keeping the booth 
fully manned. This, I’m sure, con- 
tributed toward our receiving the 
‘best serviced’ award. 

“We're proud of the design work 
of Frank Stefe here in Milwaukee. 
The finished product is lightweight, 
easy to ship, and is sturdy enough 
so that we'll be able to use it for at 
least the next three years. The dis- 
play is also flexible in that the 
treatment of light and colors can be 
changed so as to make the display 
look entirely new and different 
each time it is used.” 2 
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Salesman turned serviceman . . 


George M. Prescott Co. salesman dons smock and 


is ready to service Bunn package tying machine in laundry in his territory. Quick 
service became easy matter with purchase of trucks stocked with complete line 
of parts and ready for quick trip to customer's plant. 


Sales mount, too 


Sales rep solves 
service problem 


George M. Prescott Co. built sales, speeded service, 


raised salesman’s morale and ultimately saved money 


by solving a common problem in an interesting way 


« George M. Prescott Co., Alham- 
bra, Cal., had a common and seem- 
ingly sirnple problem which, never- 
theless, for a while defied solution. 
The company is sales representa- 
tive for B. H. Bunn Co., Chicago 
manufacturer of package tying ma- 
chines. The machines are used in 
a variety of packaging and tying 
operations including tying mail 
and currency, laundry, clothing and 
other soft goods, meat products, 
shipping containers and leather 
goods. The machines had always 
been a fast-moving item for Pres- 
cott, but they were not moving 
fast enough, and the problem was 
centered in an expensive, and time 
consuming, method of handling 
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demonstration and servicing of the 
equipment. 

Prescott serves a west coast ter- 
ritory centered around Alhambra 
and extending throughout southern 
California. The salesmen were ex- 
periencing long delays on service 
calls to customers with Bunn ma- 


chines already in use. Limited space 
made it impractical for the salesmen 
to try to carry a complete stock of 
repair parts in their own automo- 
biles. In view of this, each salesman 
carried a tool kit containing a few 
of the most important parts. If, as 
often happened, the required part 
was not included in the kit, the 
salesman was forced to make a trip 
to the Prescott office, frequently 
many miles away, and return with 
the proper equipment. 

Prescott solved the problem by 
the simple expedient of purchasing 
two small foreign-made trucks to 
be used in demonstrating and serv- 
icing the Bunn line. Perhaps the 
success of the solution can best be 
described by enumerating, in some 
detail, the problems the company 
faced before the trucks were put 
in operation. The trucks have auto- 
matically solved all these prob- 
lems. 


Costly demonstrations . . Not 
only servicing, but demonstrations, 
too, were a source of lost time and 
excessive overhead. Whenever a 
salesman called on a prospect who 
was interested in a demonstration, 
it was necessary for him to phone 
or forward a written request for 
shipment of a demonstrator ma- 
chine to the customer’s plant. The 
Prescott company’s traffic depart- 
ment then shipped the machine 
either by common carrier or Pres- 
cott’s own truck. On _ shipments 
made by common carrier, the Bunn 
machines had to be crated, thereby 
increasing overhead. 

The cost of crating a Bunn ma- 
chine for shipment each time a 
demonstration was made to a cus- 
plus the common carrier’s 
transportation charge, proved an 
expensive proposition. This was 
especially true in cases in which 
the machine was not sold and had 
to be returned to Prescott’s offices. 

Continued on page 72 


tomer, 


This sales representative knew that his line, a fast-mov- 

ing one, was not moving as fast as it should. He even 

knew why: slow servicing of parts and a cumbersome, 

costly method of handling requests for product demon- 
me strations. The product, and the necessary replacement 
parts, pa not be carried at all times, ready for use, in the salesmen’s 
cars. These major problems, plus several secondary ones, were solved 
by the purchase of two foreign-made trucks. 





| r NEWSWEEK reaches the impor- 
; it Sa fact tant top management and technical 
| audience at the lowest cost-per- 
thousand in the newsweekly and 
business management field. 


Top Management 
Technical Audience 
NEWSWEEK 745,660 
TIME 815,533 
U. S. NEWS 565,923 
BUSINESS WEEK 216,458 
FORTUNE 198,838 
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Newsweek-Time-U. S. News: Interim Statement: January- 
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n 12...for readers, for you? 


... or “how frequent” is the best frequency for a business 
magazine? What happened to Chemical Engineering, for 
instance, this year when it went from a monthly to 26 
times a year? 


Readers approve 18 to 1. Their written comments during 
January ran 70% in favor... personal interviews by Daniel 
Starch in the same month showed 68% in favor of the 
new frequency. By February and March, written comments 
were running 18 to 1 in favor of the new Chemical En- 
gineering. 


They read it more thoroughly. In the first three months of 
1958, surveys to determine reader interest in editorial 
material brought average scores 13.8% higher than in the 
prior three months. 


They spend more time with your ads. Ads rated by Starch 
in the January 1958 issues brought “noted” scores which 
averaged 13.2% higher ... and “read most” scores averag- 
ing a startling 36.2% higher than in January 1957. 


They follow up more leads more often. Even though the 
total number of reader service items in both January 
1958 issues was only 15% higher, inquiries received 
jumped 46% over the January 1957 total. 


They get a better product. Of course, we improved the 
“product”. We gave our readers more editorial content, 
including three new departments. We dug deeper into 
basic areas like petroleum technology. So no matter how 
you measure it, 26 is a whale of a lot bigger than 12. 
Especially for you. 


10 “Availabilities" still left for 1958! 


Now Chemical Engineering gives you more opportunities 
to capitalize on the upturn during the last 6 months of 
this year! Now you can make hay with your early year budget 
cuts by investing these premium dollars when the market 
psychology is with you... hit hard with high frequency 
for a strong comeback in the 4th quarter, and be out ahead 
at the turn of important 1959. For CE’s new higher fre- 
quency gives you new flexibility to put to work your way, 
to suit your sales strategy. Use it! 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Published every other monday for Chemical Engineers in 
all functions 





SALES--SERVICE .. 


continued from p. 68 


In an effort to hold down costs, 
the company was delivering dem- 
onstration machines to customers in 
the greater Los Angeles area by 
Prescott truck. Although less ex- 
pensive on the surface, this proved 
even more costly in the long run. 
If the salesman waited at the cus- 
tomer’s plant to make sure he was 
present when the machine ar- 
rived, valuable selling time was 
lost. As a result, it became the cus- 
tomary practice to have the sales- 
man arrive at the plant later to 
conduct the demonstration. This 
gave rise to still another problem. 


Prospects wouldn't wait . . “In 
the absence of our salesman, many 
customers would set up the ma- 
chine by themselves as soon as it 
arrived,” George M. Prescott, head 
of the company, points out. “They 
would then put it in operation and 
attempt to evaluate its perform- 
ance,” he said. “The result was that 
the machines were not given an op- 
portunity to do their best job. Cus- 
tomers often pre-judged them be- 
fore they had been properly dem- 


Speeds demonstrations, too . . 


onstrated. In most cases, when our 
salesman arrived at the plant, he 
found that the machines were not 
being used properly. Often they 
needed only a simple adjustment 
to the type of twine being used in 
the tying operation.” 

Still another reason behind the 
purchase of the trucks was a prob- 
lem in sales planning. The sales- 
men were paying oil and gasoline 
expenses for their cars from a draw- 
ing account against commission. 
This inspired a tendency to delay 
calls on a number of good prospects 
until the salesman happened to be 
in the neighborhood. As a result, 
prospective sales were being lost 
through postponed contacts. 

“All of these factors combined to 
impair our all-out sales effort on 
a salable item,” Mr. Prescott ex- 
plains. “We decided a new trans- 
portation set-up for our Bunn rep- 
resentatives was a necessity. Pur- 
chase of two new Volkswagen 
trucks was the result of our deci- 
sion. 

“We selected Volkswagens because 
of their ability to meet our size 
requirements, and their economical 
cost of operation. In addition, their 
continental appearance added a 
rather distinctive touch. We high- 


Two demonstrator machines are carried in body of 


each truck. When demonstration is requested, salesman drives truck to location and 
unloads machine. To unload, salesman has only to loosen retractor handle holding 
machine in place, roll machine into prospect's plant. 
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lighted this feature by painting 
them a bright orange, and empha- 
sizing the Bunn name in large 
green letters.” 


Every minute counts . . The com- 
pany bought the trucks outright 
and furnished them to their Bunn 
salesmen. All operating expenses 
of the trucks are paid by the com- 
pany, and the salesmen’s commis- 
sions are not affected in any way. 
The result is a controlled sales plan 
that makes every minute count. 
The salesman figures his calls care- 
fully, making sure that each week 
a certain number of them are cus- 
tomers who are presently using the 
Bunn equipment. 

By having shop coats, tools, parts 
and machines in their trucks at all 
times, parts, service and dem- 
onstrators are never any further 
away from the salesmen than their 
transportation. If the salesman calls 
on a present user whose machine 
needs servicing, he returns to his 
truck, exchanges his suit coat for 
a shop coat, picks up his tool box 
and starts to work. All necessary 
repair parts are carried in the 
truck, eliminating delays in obtain- 
ing parts from the home office. 

For demonstrations, the trucks 
are ideal. Both 16” and 23” standard 
Bunn tying machines are carried 
in the body of each truck for dem- 
onstration purposes. Naturally, 
there is a psychological advantage 
in demonstrating the machine when 
the prospect himself requests it and 
right in his own plant or office. 
The salesman merely loosens the 
retractor handles which position 
the machine on the floor of the 
truck, and rolls the machine into 
the plant. The demonstration can 
be made immediately, with no lost 
time; all demonstrations being con- 
ducted by a trained Bunn sales- 
man. 

“It is mutually agreed by every- 
one in our organization that the 
investment in the new trucks has 
increased sales and done a won- 
derful job of cementing customer 
relations,’ Mr. Prescott points out. 
He adds that “not only are more 
calls and demonstrations being 
made than under our previous 
method, but the results of dem- 
onstrations have improved tre- 
mendously.” * 





Seventh in a series of authoritative articles on Presentation for More Effective Readership, sponsored by the petroleum industry's \eading publication — The Oi! and Gas Journal. 


"This Is The Age at. WS \WADNGE z 


John W. DeWolf, Vice President and Director 
of Research, G. M. Basford Co., New York, “One of the main factors that influence noting 


continues a discussion on his findings in a study scores of advertisements in The Oil and Gas Journal 

of three full years of STARCH reports on ad- : : wi 

vertising pages in The Oil and Gas Journal. is what I like to call “Visual Magnetism’. This is the 
ability of the main illustration in an ad to catch and 
hold the reader's eye. As the Journal's Presentation 
Editor, Lynn Nichols, said earlier in this series, 
your selling must be done at the ‘glance level.’ You 
have only seconds to catch the eye of the reader as 
his eye sweeps the page. What enters his mind dur- 
ing this glance determines whether there is any 
reading — or the reader flips on past. It’s the same 
with editors and advertisers alike — you either win 
or lose the battle for readership in that brief in- 


terval.” 


WHAT MAKES FOR GOOD “VISUAL MAGNETISM” IN ADVERTISEMENTS? 


“Well, for one thing, good visual magnetism re- 
quires a large illustration. But a large illustration 
is not in itself enough. You should have an illus- 
tration with a focal point in it, and an illustration 
that means something. (In the Journal, it also helps 
to have the picture slanted to oil men.) The ad on 
the left is an example of one with good visual mag- = = 
netism. It got a noted score of 27%. The ad on the Bn 8 cctavaa 


right has poor visual magnetism, and it was one of 














the bottom ads in the entire issue of the Journal in 
spite of the big picture. And, incidentally — the 
better the noting score the better the readership of 
the ad.” 





SIMPLICITY IS IMPORTANT... 











In the Journal, if you can’t 
for some reason achieve 
high visual magnetism, at 
least make your ad simple 
and logical and easy to fol- 
low. For example, this ad 
has good, but not outstand- 
ing, visual magnetism. Yet 
see how nicely it flows. 
You look at the picture 
and you read the headline 
and go right into the copy. There is no problem 
where to begin. This ad had a noted score of 18%. 











Here, in contrast, is an ad 
where a reader doesn’t 
know where to begin read- 
ing. He doesn’t get any 
story from looking at any 





particular part of this ad- 
vertisement. It got a noted 
score of 8%.” 























WHAT ABOUT 
ILLUSTRATION? 


“In The Cil and Gas Journal I found that the most 
effective illustration is a picture of an over-all 
scene — an oil industry over-all scene. If you have 
to show a closeup, then show it as an insert or as 
a secondary small picture, but leave your big pic- 
ture to work for you for maximum visual magnet- 
ism. For example — if you want to talk about 
sheaves, use an over-all scene to get attention, and 
use a closeup of your sheave to tell your story about 
your product or to tell the glancing reader what it 
is you're talking about. Don’t use a picture which 
focuses so much on your product that the rest of the 
scene looks unrealistic. When you do that, you're 
sure to get a below-average score. 

“You can sum this up by saying that if there is 
nothing that is really interesting to look at in your 
product, then show a scene that is interesting — and 
use a secondary picture of your product to identify 
the subject: of your ad.” 


THIS BRINGS UP THE QUESTION... 


“What is the best arrangement for an ad? The best 
location for picture, headline, and copy? 





“This is the ideal arrange- 
ment. Picture at the top 
to stop the reader. Head- 
line underneath, where 
the reader logically looks 
to find out what the pic- 
ture is about. Copy under 
the headline to tell a 








more complete story if 
the reader is interested. 
“Incidentally, if you cannot tell your story with a 
picture, then you may be wise in putting words at 
the top of your ad — because this will give you 
higher readership of the words, though lower 
stopping power for the ad as a whole.” 


WHAT ABOUT THE USE OF PEOPLE? 


“It’s generally believed that people in photographs 
help. This is not necessarily true. In some books 
it helps, in others it hurts. In the Journal, it appears 
that the use of people does not hurt if they are used 
naturally, as in this advertisement. 

“There is a great temptation, however, to use 
people to create a focal 
point in your picture. 
Don’t do this. In the 
Journal, if people are ob- 
viously posed, they don’t 
make the picture more 
interesting. They do give 
it a focal point, but this 
apparently doesn’t offset 
the impression that the 
advertiser is trying to 
take advantage of the 
reader.” 








WHILE WE’RE ON 
THE SUBJECT OF DON'TS... 


“Don’t, for goodness sake, take a picture and cut 
it into a shape that’s supposed to mean something. 
People just don’t look at pictures this way. The 
reader either wants to see the shape or he wants to 
see the picture — but he certainly doesn’t want to 
see the picture cut into that shape. When you try 
to make the picture tell #wo stories, you'll fail to 


tell eithergand your noting score will be low.” 














“And don’t try to retouch your picture so as to 


emphasize the portion that you are talking about, 


as this advertisement has done. If you gray down 
the picture to focus attention on your product, 
you'll spoil the realism and kill the stopping power 
of the picture. 

“If you want to call attention to a particular part 
of the picture, it’s far better to use a circle or a 


colored arrow.” 


WHAT ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHS vs. DRAWINGS? 


“As nearly as I can tell, photographs are a little more effective in 
The Oil and Gas Journal, but there is not too much difference. 


“There’s one point about photographs — you can study a photo 
for details, and readers often do to see what kind of trucks are used 
here, for example, or what kind of hat the man is wearing. All of 
these provide a photograph with ‘borrowed interest’, which is 
missing in a drawing or a painting — because in the case of the 
drawing the reader knows such details were supplied by the artist.” 





ONE LAST WHAT ABOUT COLOR? 


COMMENT ON 
ILLUSTRATIONS ... 





“Color — the wise use of color — definitely 
works and is worth its cost in The Oil and Gas 
Journal. If you use color to get the reader’s eye 
into the illustration, and particularly, if you use 
it to make a drawing more realistic, then color 
‘ helps. Color in this ad, for example, undoubtedly 
ge te made ane helped give this picture its focal point. 

tion. If you overpower 


a 
WY 7 


Le 


“It’s best to use the illus- 


tration, not words, to 


+1 s ih “Beware, though, of the use of color that tends 
ns ? wa enacted aati to draw the eye away from the illustration, which 
headline, you'll get a is the wrong thing to do. Even if you use just a 
below-average noted rat- band of color which fights your picture for 
attention, you have not helped your picture at 
all. If you do see this band of color in the ad 
shown here, you see it at a sacrifice to seeing the 
icture. And it’s the pi , h d, th 
sind den: hata ah ole picture. And it’s the picture, not the ban that 
causes the reader to stop and study the ad. 
try to stop them with 








ing every time. If you 
stop your readers with a 
picture, they'll go on to 


‘ “Many people have wondered why, on the aver- 
words, they may miss age, two-color ads don’t get higher ratings than 
your ad completely.” black and white. The reason is that while proper 
use of color can help your score, improper use 
of it will hurt — and by and large just as many 
people use color poorly as use it well. 











WHAT ABOUT FOUR-COLOR? Not only is it important that advertisers employ 


the proven techniques of more effective presen- 
tation of their advertising messages, which have 


“Four-color normally is used to show the illustra- been stressed in this series, it is also important 
tion the etlvertiser is using in full color, and it that they consider the editorial climate of the 
magazine they select to carry their advertising. 


works very well in the Journal as an attention- 


: , . 5 A prominent buyer of industrial advertising 
getter. However, if you’re going to use four-color, apcice hhos suid. .. “Shasetielt 6 tiamoatas whens 
then for goodness sake use editors are interested in writing about the same 
it BIG. Don’t put your problems that my equipment is intended to 
ES | Reng) gee solve, and you will be showing me « magazine 
— — _ where our products should be advertised.” 

age-stamp size, because 
ni Seidl aoe . These words express, exactly, the editorial con- 
Ee ee ee ee cept of The Oil and Gas Journal. 

money away when you do 


that. 
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Allan Brown says. . 


progress has been made. . 


Exclusive interview 


Pioneer adman tells 


i 


é 
“| started in business when there were still space brokers. When 
I'd ask for a statement of circulation, I’d be told, ‘These are confidential.’ A lot of 
. but we still have a lot to learn.” : 


how to be a success 


= After more than 40 years in the 
plastics industry, Allan Brown has 
retired. He was, until recently, vice- 
president of public relations and 
advertising of the Bakelite Co., 
division of Union Carbide Corp. 

He is one of those who pro- 
moted the founding of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation. He has 
a long list of titles in other major 
groups—chairman of the Assn. of 
National Advertisers and president 
of both the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Assn. and the Technical 
Publicity Assn. 

In this exclusive interview, Mr. 
Brown here gives INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING readers a little known pic- 
ture of his contributions to industri- 
al marketing and advertising. 

The questions, and his answers: 
Q@. You look rather sprightly. Why 
retire? 

A. Sixty-five is mandatory. But I'll 
be far from idle. 


Q@. How long have you been in the 
plastics industry? 

A. I was in at its birth in 1910, do- 
ing part-time laboratory and cleri- 
cal work with the Condensite Co. 
in Glen Ridge, N. J. I left Con- 
densite in 1914 and went into the 
steel agency business. I helped sell 
out the capacity of three mills— 
sold myself right out of business. 
I first became interested in adver- 
tising after that, as circulation man- 
ager of the old Life, a competitor 
of Punch and Judge. After two 
years in the Navy in World War I 
as a lieutenant, I rejoined Con- 
densite in 1919 as secretary and 
treasurer. 


@. How about Bakelite? How did 
it fit in with your start in the busi- 
ness? 

A. The Bakelite Co. was founded 
in 1921, as an outgrowth of Con- 
densite, the General Bakelite Co. 


and the Redmanal Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co. Thomas Edison was one of 
the Condensite founders. 


Q. Did you know him? 

A. I worked side by side with him 
for six months after the war. He 
was testing an alkali battery. 


Q. What was the market for plas- 
tics at that time? 

A. Molded parts for electrical ap- 
pliances, principally industrial. One 
of the first uses was a component 
in the Weston Electrical instru- 
ments. Rubber and shellac lacked 
dimensional stability. Plastics pro- 
vided the answer. We also produced 
technical cements, lacquers, etc. 
Condensite started with one still; 
the resin cost about a dollar a 
pound. We used to make a batch of 
resin, clean out the still, then go 
out and sell the stuff. 


Q. Would you recommend selling 
to today’s youths interested in mar- 
keting or advertising? 

A. I'd make it obligatory. For the 
young man starting out today, it 
would be to his advantage to get 
as much experience in selling as 
possible. Across the counter, door 
to door—particularly that form of 
selling where you come in direct 
contact with the buyer. There you 
get the questions, you have to learn 
to think and answer them, and use 
all the powers of persuasion. 


Q. How would this apply in today’s 
markets? 

A. In the magnitude of operations 
today, it’s difficult for youngsters to 
understand what influences a sale. 
Learning by selling helps. If we’re 
going to mass produce, we must 
use similar methods to dispose of 
goods. Direct selling alone is often 
prohibitive. Advertising becomes 
logical as a method to inform large 
numbers of people who are pros- 
pects for your goods. You can in- 
troduce products to 170 million peo- 
ple, or to a small segment of indus- 
try, depending upon the nature of 
your sales problem. 


Q@. What was your function at 
Bakelite when it was founded? 
A. I was named ad manager. In 
1937 the Bakelite Corp. became a 
division of Union Carbide. At that 
time the public relations half of 
my title was added. 
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Q. So, all told, you've been a pio- 
neer in the plastics industry? 

A. Well, those were pioneering 
ventures, and I was fortunate to be 
in on them. There was a need for 
better insulation materials other 
than rubber and shellac for electri- 
cal parts in the telephone, auto and 
railroad industries. Another outlet 
came later—radio. We sold compo- 
nents in a different form, laminated 
plastic for panels. We worked with 
Kettering on the application of 
plastics in the automobile distribu- 
tor head. 


Q@. How have advertising 
progressed during your 
career? 

A. I started in business when there 
were still space brokers. When Id 
ask for a statement of circulation, 
I’d be told, “These are confidential, 
the property of the publisher.” Gen- 
erally, a lot of progress has been 
made on audits of quantitative fac- 
tors. But we still have a lot to learn 
qualitatively. 


Q@. You fought for proper audits 
and helped correct the situation? 


media 
business 


Sold out. . 


the capacity of three mills. ‘Sold myself right out of business.” 
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When in steel business, Mr. Brown helped sell out 


A. I had heard of the Technical 
Publicity Society, a forerunner of 
the NIAA. Proper audits were dis- 
cussed for the publishers’ mutual 
advantage. I became president of 
the society, one of the early pio- 
neers in the Advertising Research 
Foundation, served as NIAA presi- 
dent, and was chairman of the 
board of the ANA. At the ANA I 
stressed the importance of public 
relations and the part it played in 
creating the corporate image. 


Q@. On another earlier question re- 
tirement was mentioned. What do 
you plan to do? 

A. My wife and I plan to retire to 
50 acres, a putting green and a 
swimming pool we bought ten years 
ago in Manchester, Vt. We'll stay 
there half of each year, and spend 
the other half touring the world— 
six months here, six months in 
South America—six here, six in 
Africa, and so forth. And, of course, 
I hope to do a lot more to promote 
the American way of life and our 
competitive system which has made 
this country so great. 


Q@. Have you found that the fun has 
gone out of advertising? More ad- 
ministrative work, less creative 
time? 

A. Somewhat. Advertising in large 
companies has grown. In the old 
days I used to do a lot of creative 
work. Now administrative takes up 
a good portion of the time. I like 
the creative work. These book- 
shelves in back of my desk, and 
others at home in Montclair, cover 
such items as public relations, ad- 
vertising, corporate law, tax prob- 
lems, industrial relations, employe 
relations. 


Q. You were born in Montclair? 
A. In Philadelphia. I moved to 
Montclair when I was a boy. I went 
to high school there, and then to 
work. 


Q@. Who will be your successor at 
Bakelite? 

A. Carl Patton. He has been a key 
sales executive here for 25 years, 
a good man. He comes up from 
sales division manager of surface 
coating materials. . 


Photos by Ted Sanchagrin 


Advice to youth . . “For the young man starting out today... 
get as much experience in direct selling as possible.’’ 





COUNTDOWN ...then PAYOFF! 


A tense moment for the Design, Devel- 
opment and Research men who shared 
responsibility for the construction of 
Stauffer’s Trithion plant and develop- 
ment of the manufacturing process! 


You see them at the critical moment 
when months of preparation culminate 
in the first flow of commercial produc- 
tion. Stauffer Chemical Company is 
now on stream with its new patented 
insecticide, TRITHION, one of the 
most broadly effective insecticides avail- 
able to agriculture. Trithion is effective 
against 104 varieties of pests on 45 crops. 


It is during the creative period from 
laboratory to commercial production 
that Design, Development and Research 
men —for whom I/EC is edited — make 
buying decisions on materials, process, 
equipment and plant. This is the time 
to sell... through the pages of I/EC! 


DID YOU SELL STAUFFER 
WHEN THEY 
PLANNED THIS PLANT? 


3 lp miles of pipe, 450 valves, 92 indicating, recording and control 
instruments; reactor vessels, fractionating and extraction 
columns, heat exchangers, pumps, and filters were purchased for 
Stauffer’s new Trithion® plant at Henderson, Nevada... 


...and just as important were raw materials, solvents, catalysts, 
intermediates... their grades, sizes, and sources. 


Months of time in preparation ... millions of dollars in equipment 
and materials. 

Were your products or services among the many chosen to go into 
the new Stauffer plant? 

The men who make such decisions are Design, Development and 
Research men. 

You can sell them in I/EC, the one magazine in the chemical field 
which brings your story to the men who create the products, the 
processes, and the plants of the Chemical Process Industries... 
while they’re being created! 


® Trademark Registered 


I/EC INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management: 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Why the missile industry needs 
Missiles and Rockets weekly 


 Iiissiles and rockets 

Ee ~=MISSILES AND ROCKETS -—the first and only inde- 
pendent magazine of its kind—was founded in October, 1956, on a monthly 
frequency to serve as a forum for the interchange of specialized informa- 
tion and ideas for the missile man in his own and all supporting industries. 
But the growth of the missile market, in terms of news, of people and in 
terms of dollars (from a little over $1 billion in 1956 up to more than $3.5 
billion in 1958) has created a demand for MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
every week. 

New developments tumble over each other in this fantastic field. Many 
satellites have swung into orbit in the past seven months. Missile men need 
to be posted constantly and accurately about events as they happen... and 
even before they happen. 


To serve this need, starting on July 7, 1958, MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
will change from monthly to weekly frequency. 


More missile experts write specifically for missile men — 

Weekly, MISSILES AND ROCKETS will offer you an editorial staff of 
specialists—including engineer-writers, business, military, legislative and 
world affairs specialists ...the largest editorial staff devoted exclusively to 
industries serving the missile market. 

The spectacular circulation growth of MISSILES AND ROCKETS illus- 
trates vividly the acceptance of the magazine among missile men in industry, 
and top military and government men connected with missiles and astronau- 
tics —-23,800 paid subscribers in only 20 months! 

The missile market continues its booming growth, and MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS will grow with it. Its dedicated purpose is to continue to serve 
the complex missile field as its primary source of accurate information. 


ERIK BERGAUST 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR, MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


MISSILES ann ROCKETS 
AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WORLD'S LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS © 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON 5, D.C. y 
@ 


























How to get the best out of 
your advertising agency 


There is a wide variation in the amount and kind of 


service that advertisers get from their agencies. 


A few advertisers demand far more service than their 
budgets can possibly pay for. But far too many adver- 
tisers get too little for their money. This is not, neces- 
sarily, because agencies are not capable of or willing to 
give more than they do. Nor is it because advertisers 


are not willing to receive. 


It is, we believe, because the wrong kind of relation- 
ship exists in too many cases. By the wrong kind of 
relationship we mean a buyer-supplier relationship, 


instead of a partnervhip. 
There is a vast difference. 


It is a difference in the attitude or feeling at the core 
of things. In a buyer-supplier relationship each party, 
inevitably, is thinking mainly of his own individual 
interest. There is always the offensive pressure of the 
seller trying to build up the order, and the counter- 


poised defensive of the buyer resisting the seller. 


A partnership is altogether different. There is a 
“working together” feeling of being on the same team, 
pushing toward the same goal. There is a sharing of 
responsibilities, and a healthy give and take of view- 


points — even of criticism. 


The result of this difference in feeling is a vast dif- 
ference in the flow of good ideas and in the quality of 
their execution—in the amount and kind and value 


of agency service. 


When such a partnership exists, the client gets the 
best his agency has to offer. And the agency gets the 
best of all assets —a satisfied client. 


While it takes two to establish a partnership, we feel 
that most of the responsibility for doing so rests with 
the agency. In our experience, most clients welcome 
such a close working relationship if they are shown that 


it is possible.We try to show them in two ways: 
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First, by making it clear at the beginning that we 
would like to work as closely with the client as though 


we were part of his company. 


And second, by deserving that privilege through 
actually thinking and working as though we were a 


part of his company. 


Working with a partner is not only more productive 


but also a lot more fun than merely working for a client. 


areleller, Kickard, 
Gebhardt m {eed Inc 
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FOR THE © 
RECORD 


A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


ABP’s BOND SAYS... 


Business paper ad 
volume to hit 
$800 million by '65 


® Despite a 3% to 4% drop this 
year, business paper advertising 
volume will resume its upward 
march and will reach an estimated 
$800 million by 1965. 

This optimistic look into the fu- 
ture was made by Nelson Bond, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., and immediate 
past chairman of Associated Busi- 
ness Publications, at the ABP’s an- 
nual spring meeting. 

Mr. Bond based his growth esti- 
mate on various economic factors 
plus the fact that “American busi- 
ness and industry have recognized 
the value of our publications to 
them . . . and will continue to rely 
even more heavily on us in the fu- 
ture.” 

William B. Freeman, president, 
Miller Freeman Publications, pre- 
sented Mr. Bond with a silver tray 
citing him for his services to the 
association. 

At another session, a film strip, 
“Multiply Yourself,” was shown for 
the first time. It shows how adver- 
tising helps the salesman by reach- 





< 
in 


Tim Read 8.5 teens Oey 


ing and influencing buying factors 
he is unable to see, and provides 
company and product acceptance 
throughout the organizations he is 
calling on. 

Also announced at this session 
was a penetration study of one typi- 
cal business to be made by Syra- 
cuse University. Purpose of the 
study is to determine the editorial 
and advertising impact of business 
papers. 

A high spot of the meeting was 
the presentation of awards for the 
most effective business paper pro- 
motion campaigns of 1957. The 
ABP awards were made in four 
different classifications: 


1. Advertising campaigns in the 
advertising and sales press—First 
awards: Coal Age and Engineering 
& Mining Journal. Awards of merit: 
Standard Rate & Data Service, 
Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance, and Engineering News Rec- 


ord. 


2. Advertising campaigns in own 
publications—First award: Daily 
News Record. Awards of merit: 
Electrical Wholesaling, Electrical 
Construction & Maintenance, Wo- 
men’s Wear Daily and Billboard. 


3. Direct mail campaigns by pub- 


ERWAYS JOURNAL 


WEEKLY 
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Dieselized . . Waterways Journal Weekly, St. Louis, has mod- 
ernized its masthead. Old masthead (left) has graced the cover 
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lications with gross billings under 
$500,000—First award: Gas Age. 
Awards of merit: Geyer’s Dealer 
Topics, Control Engineering and 
Notion & Novelty Review. 


4. Direct mail campaigns by pub- 
lications with gross billings over 
$500,000—First award: Daily News 
Record. Awards of merit: Chemi- 
cal Engineering, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Architectural Record and 
Footwear News. 


New officers of ABP are: Leo E. 
Williams, Home Furnishings Daily, 
chairman; Philip D. Allen, Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Corp., first vice- 
president; William D. Littleford, 
Billboard, second vice-president; 
and Charles E. Whitney, Whitney 
Publishing Co., treasurer. 

Edgar Fairchild, Fairchild Pub- 
lications, was reelected secretary. 
The three regional vice-presidents 
were also reelected. They are: Alan 
S. Cole, Breskin Publishing Co.; 
Harry J. Bettendorf, Board Prod- 
ucts Publishing Co.; and William B. 
Freeman, Miller Freeman Publica- 
tions. 

William K. Beard continues as 
president and chief executive officer. 


SERVE THY READER 


NBP focuses 
on readership, 
cost-cutting 


= Judging from the annual spring 
meeting of the National Business 
Publications, two things are upper- 
most in the minds of publishers: 
improving readership and cutting 
costs. 

One speaker after another dwelt 
on either the importance of know- 
ing, interesting and aiding the read- 





the. 
WATERWAYS 
JOURNAL 





since 1893. New masthead (right) features a drawing of a 
modern diesel towboat. Smaller cut ties in old with new. 
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er or the necessity for and avail- 
ability of methods to cut costs. 

T. R. Meredith, media supervisor 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, stressed the importance of 
publishers’ knowledge of their mar- 
ket and the reader’s place in it. Mr. 
Meredith, whose speech was read 
by Charles H. Bussmann, Pit & 
Quarry, listed the three things he 
looks for in media: (1) a clear 
statement of policy with reference 
to their product, (2) publication ac- 
tivity in the market, and (3) lead- 
ership. 

Arthur Dix, vice-president of 
Conover-Mast, said that an im- 
provement in readership is equiva- 
lent to a like jump in circulation. 
He cited inherent reader interest, 
value of information, and ease of 
reading and graphic treatment as 
factors which contribute most to 
better readership. 

Robert L. Hartford, business 
manager, Machine Design, reported 
that readership studies and re- 
evaluation of articles had boosted 
readership more than 40% on ma- 
jor articles in his publication be- 
tween 1956 and 1957. 

In the area of cutting costs, Frank 
Richter, editor of Modern Railroads, 
and Carl Schmaedig of Vari- Typer 
Corp., explained the opportunities 
to cut production costs via the use 


Construction publishers elect . . 


of offset printing and Vari-Typer. 

And Morris Goldman, partner of 
J. K. Lasser & Co., advocated a 
strict of productivity—how 
many pages a salesman sells, how 
many pages an editor can turn out, 
how many names circulation and 
fulfilment people can handle. 

At the business session, NBP 
elected Richard P. Smith, president 
of W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., 
its new chairman. Three vice-chair- 
men were elected: M. E.- Herz, 
chairman of Modern Medicine Pub- 
lications; Louis J. Perrottet, presi- 
dent, Gage Publishing Co., and 
Marshall Haywood Jr., president of 
Haywood Publishing Co. Leonard 
Eiserer, executive vice-president of 
American Publications, 
was elected treasurer to succeed 
Leonard Tingle, president of Pro- 
gressive Grocer, who had served in 
that office since NBP’s founding. 

Robert E. Harper was reelected 
president of NBP. Four new direc- 
tors were elected: B. P. Mast Jr., 
Conover-Mast; W. A. Wilson, Pit 
& Quarry; W. L. Chapman Jr., 
Medical Economics; and David R. 
Watson, Watson Publications. 

NBP now has 202 member pub- 
lications, after a year in which it 
lost four companies and five mag- 
azines and added four companies 


view 


Aviation 


and ten magazines. 


New officers of Associated 


Construction Publications, a group of 15 regional construction 
publications, are (standing |. to r.) Fred Johnson, Jr., of Con- 
struction Digest, director; Robert Schaefer, Sr., of Mississippi 


Valley Contractor, president; 


Ray Metzger of Construction 


News, first vice-president; (seated |. to r.) W. A. McDonald 
of Texas Contractor, second vice-president; Gordon L. Ander- 


son of Construction Bulletin, 
Michigan Contractor & Builder, 
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secretary; and Dick Mertz of 


past president. 


BREAKING EVEN 





Advertising must 
improve profit, 
Gould tells ANA 


= “Many admen stick to the old 
myth that if advertising increases 
volume, it necessarily 
profit. Actually, misdirected adver- 
tising can often lower profit,” ac- 
cording to Douglas P. Gould, vice- 
president and marketing manager, 
Trundle Consultants, Cleveland. He 
told a meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers that 
dollar spent on advertising has to 
add five dollars in sales just to 
break even on the expenditure. 

“Another way of saying it is that 
if $100,000 were added to the ad- 
vertising budget and produced only 
$500,000 in sales, there would be 
no resultant profit. The marginal 
dollars would 
merely offset the cost of the adver- 
tising and the break-even point 
would be higher.” 

He further stated, “The inability 
to produce a satisfactory profit con- 
tribution is not the fault of adver- 
tising, but rather the inability to 
use it effectively.” 

Mr. Gould then offered a check- 
list of 10 things an ad manager 
must know to do the best possible 
job of using advertising as a profit 
improvement tool: 


increases 


every 


income so gained 


1. He must know the rate of profit 
contribution by product or by prod- 
uct group. 


2. He must know the distribution 
of the sales potential by markets 
and in considerable detail. 


3. He must have some good idea of 
his company’s planned participation 
in those markets as expressed by 
the build up of the sales forecast. 


4. He must know the type of prod- 
ucts purchased, the number and lo- 
cation of each individual class of 
actual and potential customers, and 
the amount of profit contribution 
produced by each such class, and 
at what rate. 


5. He must appreciate the buying 
motives of each class of customer 
so as to establish the direction and 
theme of the ad program. 


6. He must have some idea of the 





desirable frequency of contact with 
customers and potential customers 
of each class. 


7. He must intimately know appli- 
cable media data (i.e. raw coverage, 
circulation, effective coverage, cost). 


8. He must know the relative im- 
portance of advertising in his com- 
pany’s marketing strategy. 


9. He must know how much he 
could effectively spend if adver- 
tising were not confined to any set 
budget. 


10. He must know how 
money is available for advertising 
under present methods of distribu- 
tion at forecast volume levels. 


much 


MIDDLE ROAD 





Foreign drive for 
self-sufficiency 
spurs licensing 


= Since the end of World War II, 
many more companies have en- 
tered into licensing agreements in 
order to sell in foreign markets, a 
National Industrial Conference 
Board study shows. 

Licensing is considered an al- 
ternate route somewhere between 
exporting and direct investment 
abroad. 

The spread of nationalism and the 
desire of some foreign countries 
for economic self-sufficiency, ex- 
pressed in trade barriers to dis- 
courage imports have spurred the 
growth of licensing, according to the 
study. As a result, by leasing their 
patents, trademarks or know-how 
to foreign manufacturers, many 
countries have succeeded in in- 
creasing their revenue, gaining 
some advantage in marketing their 
products overseas, and acquiring 
reciprocal know-how from foreign 
companies. 

The NICB study covered 240 
U.S. and Canadian companies. 
Most of these companies feel that 
the licensing agreement is not a 
principal or preferred approach to 
foreign markets, but a very useful 
supplementary one to be used on 
certain occasions for selected mar- 
ket areas. 

Only 60% of the 131 cooperating 


Export advertising expert . 


. Arthur A. Kron, center, president 


of Gotham-Vladimir Advertising, receives International Adver- 
tising Association award for distinguished service in interna- 


tional advertising and marketing from George E 


Kendall 


(left) president of the |I.A.A. Last year’s winner, James L. 


Gilbert, executive vice-president of the |.A.A 


companies that have one or more 
licensing agreements express satis- 
faction in them. Another 30% ex- 
pressed qualified approval; and the 
remaining 10% are generally against 
licensing if any alternative is pos- 
sible. 

The geographic 
licensing agreements 
very wide, with approximately 51% 
of the licensees located in Europe 
and the United Kingdom, 17% in 
Latin America, 12% in Asia, 9% in 
Australia and New Zealand, 6% in 
Canada, and 5% in Africa. 

Approximately 60% of the licens- 
ing companies cooperating in the 
NICB study are planning to in- 
crease their licensing operations. 
those expecting no change and those 
The remaining 40% is split between 
expecting licensing to decline in im- 
portance. 


spread of the 
reported is 


What's new in business 
paper publishing 


Apparel Manufacturer . . New 
York, has celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary with a May issue that 
chronicled the history and progress 
of the textile-apparel industry dur- 
ing the last quarter century. 


Institutions Chicago, 
is sending out a bi-monthly news- 
letter, featuring product news and 
training aids, to manufacturers and 


Magazine 


looks on 


distributors in the maintenance, 


sanitation and housekeeping sup- 


plies fields. 


Industrial Publishing Corp Cleve- 
land, has held its first annual sales 
meeting for its space salesmen and 
editors. More than 150 company 
personnel visited the Cleveland of- 
fice, toured nearby plants, and at- 
tended a discussion by 10 advertis- 
ing agency media directors. Pur- 
pose of meeting: to provide sales- 
men and editors with periodic re- 
minders of magazine’s audience and 


advertisers. 


Jobber Times . . is name of new 
monthly to be issued next Septem- 
ber 15, by Ferncase Publishing Co., 
Arcadia, Cal. Publication is aimed 
at jobbers, distributors, manufac- 
turers. One time page rate is $265. 


Electronic Week . . has switched to a 
newsletter format, and has dropped 
all advertising. It is a property of 
Hayden Publications, New York. 


Industrial Supplier & Distributor News . . 
is name of new magazine to be is- 
sued January, 1959, by Ames Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia. Leonard 
M. Wasserbly, former editor of In- 
dustrial Maintenance & Plant Oper- 
ation, is editor-publisher. 


Publishing Co. 
Toronto, has announced the pur- 
chase of four monthly business pa- 


Maclean-Hunter 





Mi 5 cott . 
ab cas 
Panoramic view . 


shown) 


past management was reached through ads in horizontal 


pers—Motor Magazine, Canadian 
Baker, Food in Canada and Trader 
& Canadian Jeweler—and the an- 
nual Canadian Service Data Book 
from Consolidated Press Ltd. 


Stanley Publishing Co. Chicago, 
publisher of four motor transport 
industry publications, is celebrating 
its fourth birthday. 


World Ports and The Mariner 

properties of Amundsen Publica- 
tions, Washington, D.C., have con- 
solidated into a single publication 
under the name World Ports & 


The Mariner. 


Thy 
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Practical Builder and Building Supply 
News . . properties of Industrial Pub- 
lications, Chicago, have launched a 
“buy now” campaign for the home 
building industry. Campaign theme 
is “Smart People Build or Buy Be- 
fore a Boom.” Primary medium is 
newspapers. 


Shipping Management and National Hi- 


Way Shipper . . have merged into a 
single publication, beginning with a 
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. General tlectric presented a compiere 
picture of x-ray in industry with a six page ad (first three 
in the May issue of Fortune. According to GE adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, Walter R. Petrie, in the 


G-Enon- destructive inspection / 


campaigns. 


unified June issue. The new publi- 
cation, National Hi-Way Shipper, 
has a circulation of 15,000. Curtis C. 
Stewart is publisher of the com- 
bined publication. 


Assembly & Fastener Engineering 

is name of new publication to 
be launched in October, 1958, by 
Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, 
Ill. The new monthly will cover 
fastening and assembly practices, 
developments and techniques par- 
ticularly in the appliance, automo- 
tive and aircraft fields. Circulation 
is to be in excess of 25,000 copies 
with a 12-time black and white page 
rate of $540. 


National Sales Executives 
broadens marketing scope 


® The National Sales Executives 
has voted to intensify its activities 
in the broad field of marketing— 
with special attention to the prob- 
lems of industrial marketing man- 
agers. 

A new office, that of director of 
service for marketing management, 
was voted to guide the new NSE 
activity for marketing executives. 
Barton K. Wickstrum, vice-presi- 
dent of marketing, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, will fill the post. 

Included among the marketing 
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management publications, each ad teaturing a ditterent piece 
of equipment. But few grasped the full range of applications. 
This ad gave a panoramic view of x-ray applications. Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap is the agency. Selected business papers 
are still being used to reach key vertical markets with product 


management interests to be given 
intensified consideration are adver- 
tising, sales forecasting, market re- 
search, sales training, salesmanship, 
behavioral sciences, product de- 
velopment and executive develop- 
ment. 


1958 edition of ‘Electronics 
Engineers Master’ released 


® The 1958 edition of the “Elec- 
tronic Engineers Master,” a master 
catalog and buying directory of elec- 
tronic equipment, components and 
materials, has been released. 

The 1,000-page volume is being 
distributed free to qualified pur- 
chasing agents and engineers. Others 
may purchase it from EEM, 60 
Madison Ave., Hempstead, N. Y., 
for $7.50 per copy. 


Armstrong creates industrial 
product planning department 


= The Industrial Division of the 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
has created a product planning de- 
partment to seek out, evaluate and 
recommend new product ideas and 
new market opportunities. 

E. W. Jones, manager of the 
Philadelphia district office, is man- 
ager of the new department. * 





Chapter activities of the 


National industrial Advertisers Association 





Remains to be dissected 


NIAA delegates kill 
ISIM at conference 


By Dick Hodgson 
IM Executive Editor 


= ISIM died a peaceful death at 
noon, Wednesday, June 4, in a noisy 
convention hall in St. Louis. 

The expected floor fight over the 
controversial proposal to substitute 
an International Society for Indus- 
trial Marketing for NIAA never ma- 
terialized. Instead, conference dele- 
gates concentrated their attention 
on a series of parliamentary ma- 
neuvers. These eventually led to a 
unanimous vote for a plan to study 
the possibility of adopting elements 
of the ISIM proposal, while still 


For ISIM... 


St. Thomas . . He formulated 
“Operation Follow-Through”’ to 
put ISIM into effect. 


McGraw-Hill Conference Daily Photo 
ensen . 


fight for 
finally had to compromise. 


John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


M. Stephens Miranda, chairman of the board 


news 


clearly maintaining identity as an 
industrial advertising organization. 

The annual NIAA business meet- 
ing got off to a spirited start, with 
a roll call vote on a motion to 
change the agenda to delay discus- 
sion on ISIM until after the elec- 
tion of officers. The vote—162 to 
100 against the change—clearly di- 
vided the delegates into two oppos- 
ing camps, although there were 
shifts in later voting by four of the 
smaller chapters and the members 
at large. 

Los Angeles chapter president 
and delegate Tom Monahan identi- 


fied the camps when he commented, 
“Obviously, there’s a very marked 
split between the very large East- 
ern Seaboard chapters and the rest 
of the country.” 


The opposing factions . . The so- 
called “Eastern” group, which con- 
sistently voted in terms of proposals 
favorable to a broadened marketing 
orientation for NIAA, included eight 
chapters with a total vote of 128— 
Boston, Detroit, Hartford, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Toronto. 

In the “middle” were the Balti- 
more, Cleveland, New Jersey and 
Rochester chapters and the mem- 
bers-at-large delegation, with a to- 
tal vote of 37. Each of these units 
shifted the direction of its votes at 
one point or another during the 
business session. 

On the other side of the fence 


...and against 


e 
Monahan . . He 
He led the fioor 


“Follow-Through,”” icing, faction 


pleaded for 
“simple justice’’ for the anti- 


sae 


Schultz . He led the anti- 
ISIM_ fight and presented the 
compromise, 
adopted. 


which was 
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were the well-organized “Save 
NIAA” chapters, led by the Mil- 
waukee contingent, and their sup- 
porters. This group included 18 
chapters—Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Hamil- 
ton, Houston, Indianapolis, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Minnesota, 
Portland, Rockford, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Tulsa and Youngstown— 
with a 106-vote total. 

The “Save NIAA” group, headed 
by Bob Schultz of Milwaukee, en- 
tered the convention hall with a 
six-step program designed both to 
prevent the ISIM issue from coming 
to a vote, and if it did, to make sure 
that it was soundly defeated. Repre- 
sentatives of 12 chapters strongly 
opposed to the ISIM plan had met 
in St. Louis on June 2 to develop a 
concrete plan of action. 

At the board of directors meeting 
on Tuesday, June 3, the group 
swung into action, with marked suc- 
cess, but not without carefully cal- 
culated parlimentary maneuvering. 
Since board meeting voting is on a 
two-per-chapter basis, the 12-chap- 
ter “Save NIAA” group and its sup- 
porters had an upper hand. 


A move to save ISIM . . But the 
possibility of a quick and simple 
death for ISIM went out the win- 
dow when Charles E. St. Thomas, 
member of the original Task Force 
which drafted the ISIM proposal 
and chairman of the implementation 
committee which was given the job 
of putting skin on the bones of the 
proposal, unveiled a special plan 
which he dubbed “Operation Fol- 
low-Through.” 

The St. Thomas plan was a six- 
step proposal clearly designed to 
move NIAA in the direction of 
ISIM, but only after another year’s 
study: 


1. Agree on a few ground rules... 
and choose 

2. specific areas to be carefully 
looked at... by 

3. a working group of men 
which has 

4. a specific charter of what to do, 
how to do it, and when to do it... 
5. an operating timetable of all 
subsequent activity ... and 

6. appoint a chapter coordinating 
committee to help assure effective 
communications. 





Fight over ground rules . . The 
major area of controversy turned up 
in step one—the ground rules—de- 
signed to achieve at least partial 
support for the basic principles of 
the ISIM plan. Mr. St. Thomas pro- 
posed the following concrete ground 
rules for approval by the board: 

® That NIAA now recognizes a void 
exists by the lack of a total market- 
ing organization (as was spelled out 
in the Task Force report). 

e That NIAA ultimately desires to 
fill this void. 

@ That NIAA membership  ulti- 
mately should include all market- 
ing people, especially those engaged 
in total marketing management and 
marketing functional management. 

e That NIAA should always devote 
its activities to the industrial field. 

e That NIAA ultimately should 
change its name to reflect the think- 
ing expressed in the preceding 
ground rules. 

e That, in general NIAA agrees 
with the direction pointed to by the 
Task Force, and recognizes that ad- 
ditional detailed work is necessary 
before any final decision can be 
made. 

In supporting his plan, Mr. St. 
Thomas told the board, “I am con- 
cerned because I keep hearing the 
words ‘table’ and ‘postpone.’ This is 
sheer cowardice—it’s just shoving 
a nasty job back 365 days for some- 
body else to do.” 

The mention of “table” and “post- 
pone” were obvious references to 
a resolution drafted by the Chicago 
chapter and circulated among other 
NIAA chapters for their considera- 
tion. 

Following a luncheon recess, 
which the “Save NIAA” group used 
for checking parliamentary proced- 
ures and planning its course of ac- 
tion, Los Angeles’ Monahan offered 
a reworked version of the Chicago 
plan (see box above) as a substi- 
tute for ‘‘Operation Follow- 
Through.” (An interesting sidelight 
is that eight different board mem- 
bers were carrying the revised Chi- 
cago plan in their pockets after the 
luncheon recess just to make sure 
that some member of the “Save 
NIAA” group would be recognized 
by the chair.) 

A series of parliamentary ma- 
neuvers then developed, with the 





Original “Save NIAA” Proposal 


@ Be it resolved that the NIAA shall strive with renewed vigor to achieve those 
objectives which are clearly stated in its Constitution. 


® Be it further resolved that the Task Force, which was appointed and authorized 
to study the problems of industrial advertising and the NIAA, and to recommend 
changes for the good of the Association, be extended a vote of thanks for their 
dedicated service in this regard. 


@ Be it further resolved that a new committee be appointed to examine this re- 
port, and to recommend, for adoption, those parts that can be advantageously 
applied to the organization. This Committee shall be made up of chapter repre- 
sentatives, and represent a sufficient number of chapters so as to be a typical 


cross section of the association. 


@ Be it further resolved that this new committee be authorized to study recom- 
mendations of the Task Force and submit revised recommendations or alternatives 
that seem best suited to the interests, desires and good of NIAA. A survey of the 
membership is strongly recommended to determine their interests, point of view 
and desires. This study should then be used by the committee to guide them in 


their recommendations. 


@ Be it further resolved that this Committee be authorized to examine the present 
structure of the National Organization, and recommend such changes as they be- 


the Directors of NIAA. 





lieve will improve its value and effectiveness. 


@ Be it further resolved that these recommendations be submitted as a report to 


@ If accepted by the Directors, be it further resolved that these recommendations 
be submitted for review by the membership of NIAA, and that the membership 
be given a period of six months for action on these recommendations. 





board finally ballotting 26-21 to 
place the “Save NIAA” proposal up 
for vote. With “Operation Follow- 
Through” thus eliminated, the 
board voted 46-6 to present the 
“Save NIAA” resolution before the 
delegates at the next day’s business 
meeting. 

When the issue came up on the 
agenda at the Wednesday business 
meeting, the parliamentary ma- 
neuvering started all over again. Af- 
ter a flurry of floor action, the “Save 
NIAA” proposal was read to the 
delegates. This was followed by a 
motion to table the proposal until 
ISIM had been discussed as called 
for in the agenda. A tight 136-135 
vote approved this action and set 
the stage for the most heated part 
of the day’s activities. 


'"Follow-Through’ again .. Ro- 
chester delegate Willis Jensen 
stirred up the flames by introducing 
the St. Thomas “Operation Follow- 
Through” issue to the delegates. A 
motion to table this plan was quick- 
ly proposed by Milwaukee’s Bob 


Schultz. This was clearly defeated 
by a 149-122 vote. Major contro- 
versy then centered on whether or 
not Mr. St. Thomas should be per- 
mitted to present his plan in person, 
with the “Save NIAA” group finally 
“agreeing” that a presentation by 
Mr. St. Thomas was permissible, if 
he refrained from “personal com- 
ments.” 

While “Operation Follow- 
Through” was being presented to 
the delegates, “anteroom” activity 
moved forward at a rapid rate. Just 
before the presentation concluded, 
George Staudt, former NIAA chair- 
man who had been active in seeking 
a “peaceful” resolution of the con- 
flicting viewpoints, came over to the 
“Save NIAA” chieftans and in- 
formed them that Willis Jensen had 
agreed to withdraw his motion for 
approval of “Operation Follow- 
Through.” This was to permit intro- 
duction of a revised plan which had 
been drafted by the “Save NIAA” 
group the night before and held in 
readiness as one of its six planned 
steps for just such an opportunity. 
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Operation 
Follow-Through 


. » » as amended by the 
“Save NIAA” Committee 
and approved by unani- 
mous vote of the dele- 
gates at the 1958 NIAA 


convention in St. Louis 


An action proposal in six steps: 


1. Agree on a few “ground rules”... 


and choose 
2. Specific areas to be carefully looked 


3. A working group of men... 


has a 


4. Sjecific charter of what to do, how 
plus an 


to de it, and when to do it... 
5. Operating timetable of all 
quent activity ... and 


6. Appoint a _ chapter 


New York chapter president Art 
Dowling made the first move by re- 
questing Chairman Richard C. Sick- 
ler to call “a five-minute break so 
we can caucus to make an amend- 
ment to the Jensen motion and re- 
solve this whole business.” 


It's unanimous .. The recess was 
called and five minutes later, Mr. 
Jensen took the floor and not only 
yielded to the “Save NIAA” group 
but moved that the substitute plan 
be adopted in place of “Operation 
Follow-Through.” The new propos- 
al, which followed “Follow- 
Through” step-by-step but with 
completely changed step one ground 
rules and a few but important re- 
visions in other steps, was read by 
“Save NIAA” chief Schultz (see 
box above). 

The roll call vote which followed 
was superfluous. It was unanimous 
—271-to-0. Thus, without ISIM it- 
self even being discussed, it had 
died a relatively painless death. 

The plan approved by unanimous 
vote left no doubt that NIAA has no 
intention of following the Task 
Force’s basic proposals. While the 
Task Foree report will be carefully 
studied for individual elements 
which can be adopted by NIAA, the 
association has gone on record “that 
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which 


subse- 


coordinating 


committee to help assure effective com 
munications. 


Step 1 .. “Ground Rules’ 

Reach an agreement, now, on these 
fundamentals to give the working 
group the very necessary guidance: 
A. That NIAA recognizes the need for 
further integration of marketing func- 
tions into its structure. 

B. That NIAA membership should be 
open to people in marketing capacities. 
C. That NIAA should primarly devote 
its activities to the industrial advertis- 
ing field. 

D. NIAA recognizes that some of the 
task force recommendations point the 
way teward a stronger NIAA organi 
zation and merit further study. 
Step 2 . . Choose specific areas to be 
carefully looked at, such as: 
@ Dues structure 

@ Membership eligibility 

@ Chapter locations 


NIAA should primarily devote its 
activities to the industrial advertis- 
ing field.” 

Actually, the death knell had 
been sounded on ISIM before the 
first NIAA delegate arrived in St. 
Louis. Enough chapters have voted 
to instruct their delegates to vote 
against ISIM to automatically as- 
sure defeat for ISIM if it ever came 
to a direct vote at the business 
meeting. 

This was an issue which became 
somewhat beclouded by the parlia- 
mentary maneuvering. While a 
number of delegates appeared to be 
voting in favor of motions designed 
to eventually lead up to a favorable 
vote on ISIM itself, the instructions 
which they had been given by their 
chapters clearly indicated that they 
would have to vote down ISIM if it 
was put to a direct vote. 

New York, for example, had 
voted 154-47 against ISIM. Detroit 
had turned down the proposal by 
better than a four-to-one margin. 
Only the Pittsburgh chapter was 
known to have officially voted in 
favor of the ISIM plan. 

Arguments on the issue had 
waxed hot and heavy ever since the 
Task Force’s controversial plan had 
been announced to the NIAA mem- 
bership on March 13. Both the ISIM 


@ Chapter programs 

@ Method of integrating industrial ad- 
vertising functions with the marketing 
concept. 

®@ National activities 

® National budget 

® Action timetable 

@ Others 


Step 3 .. Appoint a working com- 
mittee 


A. Made up of 11 men: 

@ 8 NIAA active members represent- 
ing a sufficient number of chapters so 
as to be a typical cross section of the 
association. 

@® 1 chairman, non-voting, except in 
deadlock. 

®@ | writer, non-voting at any time. 
® 1 Task Force member — non-voting 


at any time (advisory). 


B. Keep these two criteria in mind: 
1, No Task Force members, other than 
the advisor 


plan itself and the mechanics of 
bringing it up to a vote had come 
under strong criticism in the major- 
ity of chapters. 

Thus, as the issue came to the 
convention floor, the burning ques- 
tion in the minds of many NIAA 
leaders was whether or not con- 
tinued debate on the subject would 
cause a serious schism, leaving the 
association much weakened as a re- 
sult. As it turned out, NIAA ended 
up exhibiting a greater spirit of 
unity than ever before. 

Probably the most salient tact to 
come out of the extended debate is 
that NIAA is primarily an organiza- 
tion of local chapters, only second- 
arily a body with 4,475 individual 


members. 


IT’S UNANIMOUS 


Miranda is elected 
NIAA chairman as 
Myers steps down 


= Robert C. Myers, in a dramatic 
but not wholly unexpected move, 
bowed out as nominee for NIAA’s 
top elective office, and M. Stephens 
Miranda was elected in his stead. 
The action, one of the most dra- 
matic at the NIAA conference, came 








2. Get a diverse background in terms 
of: 

@® Work experience 

@ Company size 

@ Demonstrated planning ability 

@ Foresight 

@ Fortitude 


@ Geographical representation 


Step 4. . Give this working commit- 
tee a specific charter or “umbrella” 
under which to operate; give it a spe- 
cific area to study and make recom- 
mendations: on; give it a specific time 
schedule. 

A. The charter — these are the agreed- 
to “ground rules.” 

B. The study area — these are the 
areas to look at spelled out in Step 2. 


C. The time schedule — this follows. 


Step 5 .. Agree on a time schedule: 
July 7 . . Committee and chairmen ap- 
pointed. 

Aug. 1 (or before) . . Committee ac- 
cepts, agree to charter, work program, 


as a result of the controversy over 
and ultimate defeat of the ISIM 
plan for remaking NIAA. 

NIAA nominating committee 
chairman Ralston B. Reid of Gener- 
al Electric had read off the commit- 
tee’s proposed slate of officers for 
the 1958-59 year, which included 
Mr. Myers as board chairman, when 
Mr. Myers stood and asked to be 
heard. 

Mr. Myers, market development 
director for U. S. Steel, then read 
a short statement in which he said 
the membership’s action in side- 
tracking the ISIM proposal left him 
“no other course than to ask that 
my name be withdrawn from nom- 
ination as chairman of the board.” 

Mr. Myers was NIAA vice-chair- 
man last year and head of the task 
force that formulated the ISIM plan. 
In stepping down, he reaffirmed his 
belief in the soundness of the con- 
troversial plan and said he believed 
incoming NIAA officers should have 
no “direct association” with ISIM— 
this in order that the officers would 
have “a wholly fresh and objective 
view” of the ISIM recommendations. 

As Mr. Myers finished his state- 
ment, Mr. Reid, apparently prepared 
for this contingency, stepped for- 
ward and proposed the names of 
M. Stephens Miranda for board 


dates — at first meeting. 

Aug. 1 to Dec. 10 . . Committee meet- 
ings. 

Jan. 1, 1959 . . Initial draft completed 
of total recommendations — in hands 
of each committee member for indi- 
vidual study. 

Jan. 15 (or before) . . Committee dis- 
cussion on written report. 

Feb. 1 . . Report sent to each NIAA 
chapter, member, others for study and 
recommendations. 

April 1 . . Committee majority agree- 
ment on written report reflecting chap- 
ter comments. 
April 1 to June . 
ter study and discussions, leading to 


- Individual and chap- 


opinion on report. 
1959 Annual Meeting . . Once and for 
all take one of three actions: 

@ Accept report and implement 

@ Reject 

@ Agree on changes, 

them and implement 

Note: There appears to be no practical 


incorporate 


chairman and Charles A. Bryant, 
National Lead Co.’s Baroid Div. 
(Houston) advertising manager, as 
NIAA vice-president for the South- 
west, a post for which Mr. Miranda 
was nominated on the original slate. 
(Mr. Bryant was one of the earliest 
and most outspoken critics of the 
ISIM plan. “I don’t think it’s worth 
a damn,” he once told IM.) 

The revised slate, with only these 
two changes from the original, then 
was voted upon and accepted unan- 
imously by the convention dele- 
gates. 

Thus Mr. Miranda, advertising 
and publicity director for Dresser 
Industries, Dallas, moves up to the 
job he would have been slated to 
hold this year anyway, had he not 
stepped out of the line of succession 
at the 1957 conference. He was 
nominated then for the vice-chair- 
manship, which would have put him 
in line for the chairmanship this 
year, but he declined the nomina- 
tion, instead taking the Southwest 
vice-presidency, and Mr. Myers was 
nominated and elected vice-chair- 
man. 

The other officers elected are: 


> Vice-chairman of the board—W. 
D. Crelley, advertising director, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, Toledo. 


reason to bring this report before th 
Executive Committee or the Board 
Directors. 


Step 6 .. Appoint a chapter 
dinating committee. 

A. Purpose — To advise the working 
committee. 

B. Action — At a time selected by the 
chairman of the working committee 
one review session with the chapter 
coordinating committees will be held 
at one location, prior to December 10 
1958. 

@ This committee will be the local 
chapter focal point for all relations be 
tween the working committee and the 
chapter. 

@ This committee will also be the key 
which 
members will look for guidance. 


information source to chapter 
C. Members — Between three and six 
members, to be decided at the discre- 
tion of the chapter president who shall 


be a member but not the chairman. 


>» Vice-presidents—W est Coast: 
George H. West, director of adver- 
tising and public relations, Consol- 
idated Electrodynamics Corp., Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; and Canada: T. A. Yel- 
lowlees, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Motor & Control 
Dept., Canadian General Electric, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


> Secretary-treasurer—Michael J. 
Turner, G. M. Basford Co., New 
York. 


> Associate directors — Mitchel] 
Tucker, Oil & Gas Journal, Tulsa; 
and Ray Richards, Conover-Mast 
Publications, New York (to fill the 
unexpired term of Harvey Conover, 
who was lost in a storm at sea). 


KNOCK ON ANY DOOR? 


NIAA panel tells 
how to find 
new customers 





= Don’t chase smokestacks! This 
was the basic advice proffered at a 
panel discussion on “How to Find 
Industrial Prospects” held at the 
national NIAA convention. 

Panel moderator Richard C. 
Christian, executive vice-president, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
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Reed, summarized the panel’s sug- 
gestions, which included: 


e “There are two ways to find in- 
dustrial prospects.” Mr. Christian 
said, “The ‘chase more smokestacks’ 
approach, and the research ap- 
proach.” He and the rest of the pan- 
el strongly urged that market re- 
search be used to guide and direct 
the cornpany in a_ systematized 
search for customers. 


e “Actually, there is a tremendous 
amount of basic market and indus- 
try data available to help the in- 
dustrial concern find its prospects,” 
Mr. Christian continued. “Internal 
sales records, government statistics, 
trade association figures, informa- 
tion from business papers, etc., all 
provide gold mines of information. 


e “Step-by step methods can be 
effectively employed in searching 
out prospects. If you don’t have a 
marketing research department, 
there are research specialists in 
publishing firms, advertising agen- 
cies, and marketing conselling firms 
who can work with you in apply- 
ing those techniques most suited in 
finding your prospects. 


® “But, despite the fact that there 
is a world of data available and 
many techniques already developed, 
most industrial companies are not 
using either. The informal ‘by guess 
and by golly’ approach still seems 
to be the pathway most firms fol- 
low.” 


The other panel members were: 
Hugh Britton, census director, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; Arthur 
H. Dix, senior vice-president, Con- 
over-Mast Publishing Co.; liver 
Johnson, research manager, Chilton 
Publishing Co.; Sal Marino, promo- 
tion director, Penton Publishing Co.; 
and Jay Gould, research director, 
Sales Management’s Survey of In- 
dustrial Buying Power. 


Freemem, Frye say membership, 
income not up to expectations 


a NIAA’s membership and income 
fell short of expectations this year. 

NIAA president John Freeman 
said, “Failure to bring in as many 
new members as expected this year 
has been a sharp disappointment. 
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As a result, budgets and committee 
money had to be cut at midyear.” 

Mr. Freeman explained that de- 
spite the fact that the present mem- 
bership total is a record 4,475, it is 
only 89 higher than the four-years- 
ago figure of 4,386—barely a 2% 
gain. 

The association’s secretary-treas- 
urer, G. A. Frye, added to the 
gloom, “This has been a difficult 
year financially. Expenses were un- 
usually heavy, and income was not 
up to expectations.” 

Highlights of Mr. Frye’s report: 
Expenses for Task Force work had 
run to $4,716.56 as of April 30; a 
total of $3,780.57 was expended on 
the Media Data File project prior 
to its discontinuance, and there was 
no income from it; as for dues, act- 
ual income received as of April 30 
was $107,989.95, which falls short 
of even the revised goal of $109,- 
425.00. Net financial progress has 
amounted to less than $2,250 in four 
years. 


THREE EXPERTS 





Tell pitfalls and 
profits of trade 
show exhibiting 


« Trade show exhibiting can be a 
“most powerful promoting tool,” but 
the exhibitor must know what he’s 
doing—and then do it right. 

This promise and warning were 
made at the NIAA conference by 
Rudolph Lang of the National Busi- 
ness Show, New York. He was one 
of a panel of three men who dis- 
cussed “How to Make Trade Shows 
Pay Off.” The other two panelists 
were Belmont Corn of the Display- 
ers, New York display-building 
firm, and Paul Vollmer, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh. Panel 
was Clark Fishel, Texas Instru- 


moderator 


ments, Dallas. 


They discussed: 


> The use of shapely girl models at 
booths. Mr. Vollmer 
said use of models is effective “only 
if they have a reason for being 
there—not if they’re there for dec- 
oration.” 


trade show 


> Manning the exhibit. Mr. Long 
said one study showed that of trade 


show booth personnel: 10% 
chewing gum, 20% kept cigarets in 
their mouths while talking to visi- 
tors (and some blew smoke in the 
prospect’s face), 11% didn’t get up 
from their chairs when visitors ar- 
rived, one-third didn’t try for fol- 
low-up, one out of six didn’t try to 
get visitors’ names and 10% of those 
that gave out literature, gave out 
the wrong literature. He suggested 
this was one area in which more 
“education” was necessary. 


were 


> The exhibit’s purpose. Mr. Long 
told of another survey which 
showed that 90% of company ex- 
hibit managers didn’t know what 
the company was trying to accomp- 
lish with its trade show program. 
Mr. Vollmer added that often com- 
pany product and division managers 
didn’t know what the company 
wanted to do with its exhibits. He 
suggested this was an area in which 
show managers and exhibit builders 
could be of a good deal of help. 


> Trade show planning. Mr. Corn 
suggested that exhibitors should 
program trade show planning a year 
in advance and call in exhibit build- 
ers to do all shows for a year’s time 
rather than doing the exhibits on an 
individual show basis. The other 
two panelists agreed this would 
make for more economical use of 
exhibits and would in the long run 
tend to upgrade the trade show 
medium. 


» Agency role in trade shows. Mr. 
Corn said advertising agencies now 
don’t know much about trade show 
exhibiting—“probably because they 
don’t get paid for it.” He suggested, 
however, that agencies could hire 
outside experts on trade shows just 
as they hire other experts on such 
things as research projects. 


Be ready with total marketing 
plan, you'll need it: Stough 


= Companies, large and_ small, 
which have not yet embraced the 
total marketing concept are bound 
to do so within a short time, Parker 
Stough, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, BullDog Electric 
Products Co., Detroit, said at the 
NIAA conference. And the adver- 
tising manager must do everything 

Continued on page 94 





A magazine is a philosophy 


More than ink or paper or people—in simple truth, a magazine must be a 

philosophy. It exists to communicate something its readers want to know. At 

Production, this principle is underscored. We exist solely to serve the special- 

ized interests of mass production metalworking — the nation’s largest and D u 0) | i: CTi U N 
wealthiest industrial market. 

By concentrating exclusively on mass production, without side issues, Production MAGA zZz ii 
has earned the respect of its readers for thoroughness, accuracy and informa- 

tive, timely reporting. The men who read it, read it well—for in a very real 

sense it is their magazine. They made it—with their comments, suggestions and 

interest. Such responsive readers are responsive prospects — let Production 

communicate your sales message to them. See your Production representative 

or write Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 
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possible to prepare for his new role 
as a member of the total marketing 
team, he said. 

Mr. Stough told the industrial ad 
managers present that they can 
prepare for that day by “establish- 
ing for yourselves, and those under 
your supervision, a program of edu- 
cation and understanding of all your 
companies’ ramifications by maxi- 
mum cooperation and integration, 
by intelligent planning and effective 
execution.” 

The ad manager must, he said, 
“assume the initiative and establish 
communications with key people in 
the research and development de- 
partment, the manufacturing and 
production division, the warehouse 
group, personnel, the engineering 
department and by spending the 
necessary time in the field to verify 
or modify assumptions.” 

The speaker selected, as an ex- 
ample, the planning of a new prod- 
uct in order to present a picture of 
the ad manager’s new role in the 
total marketing concept. In such a 
situation, he said, the ad manager 
would “be an active participant 
from its embryonic stage through 
its conception, development and 
birth. 

“So positioned,” he pointed out, 


For ‘extraordinary service’ . 


- Harold A. Wilt (left), industrial 


“you will be able to more intel- 
ligently and effectively plan your 
advertising and promotional pro- 
grams to help sell this product upon 
its availability.” 

Under the old method of opera- 
tion, Mr. Stough said, “the adver- 
tising manager was made aware of, 
or had limited exposure to, these 
areas only after everything was de- 
cided. He was then assigned specific 
jobs to perform by means of second 
or even third hand communica- 
tions. 

“In other words,” the speaker de- 
clared, “he was not consulted. He 
was told.” 


T'S UP TO HIM 





How big is an ad 
manager in today’s 
marketing picture? 


# As the modern integrated mar- 
keting concept gains impetus, the 
individual advertising manager will 
either become more—or less—im- 
portant and the direction he takes 
is largely up to him. 

This was the opinion expressed 
by M. E. Ziegenhagen, manager of 
advertising and sales promotion, 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, N.J., 
in a talk on the changing role of 
advertising management at the 
NIAA conference. Mr. Ziegenhagen 


cia 


and professional publications media buyer, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., is honored with NIAA’s first ‘“Achievement Award,” 
for his services as chairman of the association’s media prac- 
tices committee. The award is presented by Dick Christian, 
executive vice-president Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 
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spoke on the role of the ad manager 
as it relates to the modern market- 
ing concept. 

How the ad manager fits into the 
marketing team, the speaker said, 
depends upon how he. views the 
function of industrial advertising. 
This view, in turn, will be limited 
or expanded by his own creativity, 
he explained. 

The speaker warned that “We 
must guard against becoming func- 
tional managers only and become 
marketers as well—pulling together 
with the marketing team toward 
those common objectives that serve 
the customer and the company 
best.” 

Gone are the days when an ad 
manager could simply get together 
with the sales manager and re- 
view the product, the location of 
the market, determine the best 
media and draw up a budget, Mr. 
Ziegenhagen declared. Today, he 
said, the job is “tougher—but bet- 
ter.” Today the ad manager shapes 
his plans to fit clear-cut needs in- 
dicated by the total marketing plan. 
Today, because of planning and 
teamwork, each individual member 
of the team gets more facts and, 
therefore, more real solutions, he 
declared. 

In order to keep up with the 
modern marketing concept, Mr. 
Ziegenhagen said, the ad manager 
must organize his department in 
such a way that he has regular con- 
tact with key persons handling the 
other marketing functions. 


MISUNDERST ANDING 





Graham tells why 
companies goof with 
marketing concept 


= You've got to go all the way 
with the marketing concept or 
you'll go no place at all, according 
to marketing consultant William C. 
Graham. 

Mr. Graham, a principal of Mc- 
Kinsey & Co., New York, told the 
national NIAA convention, “Half 
measures, misunderstanding and lip 
service to the marketing concept 
will not achieve the desired re- 
sults, and worse, can cause dis- 
illusionment with the concept.” 





Mr. Graham gave two reasons 
why the marketing concept fails 
to come up to expectations for some 
companies: 


1. “Top management may have 
given lip service to the concept but 
is unwilling to provide the backing 
that would permit marketing to as- 
sume its proper position in relation 
to manufacturing, engineering, or, 
in some cases, financial executives. 


2. “Sometimes a chief marketing 
executive was appointed who 
neither had, nor was given the 
time to develop, an understanding 
of the strengths and limitations of 
this approach to management. With 
the lack of leadership, the per- 
formance of the staff was mediocre.” 


Another observation by the man- 
agement consultant was that many 
management executives do _ not 
realize or exploit the use of market 
research for information, or for ac- 
quisitions, as part of the company’s 
expansion and diversification pro- 
gram. 


HARPER SAYS .. 


World market 
has big problems, 
bigger potential 


= If you can stand the tremendous 
pace, the world markets offer ai 
enormous untapped sales potential. 

This is the gist of a talk given 
by Marion Harper, Jr., president, 
McCann-Erickson, New York, at the 
national NIAA convention. 

In reference to such recent de- 
velopments as the European com- 
mon market and the _ proposed 
Latin common market, Mr. Harper 
stated, “At long last we are seeing 
a breakthrough in ancient restric- 
tive business practice. Monopolistic 
control of markets and repression of 
competition are finally giving way. 
The effects and counter-effects of 
all this are enough to make the 
mind reel.” 

Because of this foreign marketing 
revolution, Mr. Harper said cre- 
ativity will be at a higher premium 
than ever. The reason for this, he 
explained, is that radical change 
and realignment have taken the 
place of the long revered status quo. 

In spite of the difficulty of keep- 





“In a time of recession, it is the business that considers itself 
immune to the necessity for advertising that sooner or later 
finds itself immune to business.” 


William A. McDonnell 


Louis, and president 


conference 


ing up with the changing world 
market, Mr. Harper pointed out that 
there is an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for those who can_ stay 
abreast. 

“World trade has grown over 
85% in the last 10 years,” he said, 
“This rate of growth is what is so 
deeply significant. With all the 
heady rise in prosperity in the 
United States and Canada over the 
past 10 years, many markets are 
moving even faster. Against our 
25%, Europe’s gross product per 
capita has climbed a whopping 40%. 

“The rewards in this new world 
market can be tremendous, but a 
prerequisite will be the creative 
practice of modern marketing.” 


GILLIS ASSERTS .. 





Ad managers must 
take responsibility, 


not just grind ax 


® Industrial advertising managers 
have been welcomed to the market- 
ing management team, to all the 
privileges—and all the responsibili- 
ties. 

The “welcoming” was done by 
John L. Gillis, marketing vice-pres- 
ident, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, at the national NIAA con- 
vention. 

Mr. Gillis pointed out that the 
advertising manager is one of the 
few men who get to see the whole 
marketing process almost as well as 
the director of marketing himself; 
and as such, is in an excellent posi- 
tion to explain, to educate, to sell, 
to demonstrate what the marketing 
concept is and how it works. 

But, Mr. Gillis charged, as mar- 
keting managers, the advertising di- 
rectors must devote themselves to 
the whole marketing job, not just to 
their special part of it. 

He said this conceivably might 
mean yielding a few budget dollars 
for an extra market survey which 
might not only make the rest of the 
advertising more effective, but di- 


1rd chairman, First National Bank 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce, at the NIAA 


rect the whole selling effort into 
more productive channels. 

Mr. Gillis also charged that the 
“manager” and “director” part of 
the advertising title means a greater 
recognition of the profit motive of 
the business. He said, “No company 
advertises for the sake of advertis- 
ing, nor even for the sake of selling, 
but to enhance its profits. 

“Too often we think of applying 
advertising techniques only to mass 
audiences—magazines, large direct 
mailings, etc. Sometimes the tech- 
niques are even more productive 
when applied to very small audi- 
ences. 

“Many advertising men are in- 
clined to professionalism and a little 
prone to look down noses at less 
creative, more prosaic jobs. 

“In a particular sales effort, in- 
ternal communications may be just 
as essential as external and just as 
worthy of the advertising manager’s 
best efforts.” 

Mr. Gillis exemplified, “A recent 
‘direct mail’ campaign to less than 
40 men recently paid off very hand- 
somely for us. We’ve spent as much 
as three man-weeks on a presenta- 
tion to a single account—but the 
business was worth $10,000 a year 
to us. This targeting of effort on 
key accounts is a prime part of the 
planning of several of our product 
groups.” 

Mr. Gillis was careful to point out 
that he does not seriously suggest 
advertising managers should aban- 
don advertising practices which 
have been effective in the past. 

He said he believes advertising is 
an important part of the picture; 
but he added, “It can be a more 
effective part only to the extent that 
it is closely integrated with the 
whole. 

“Successful marketing requires 
concerted application of all the skills 
of any company. There is no indus- 
trial company where research and 
production or sales is so outstanding 
that it can carry the company for- 
ward without the active contribu- 
tion of other functions.” 

Continued on page 98 
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air conditioning is in remodeling... 


and DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


clearly defines this opportunity for every contractor. . . 
for every manufacturer... who is ready 
to GO (sales-wise) WITH REMODELING... 


“Opportunity Street” is Everywhere, U. S. A. It’s the commer- 
cial block in Elmira, New York. It’s that nice residential street 
in Bay City, Michigan. It’s the industrial development in 
Chicago’s Clearing District. Decidedly, it’s in your town, too. 
For on Opportunity Street may be found the sales potential, the 
business stimulant, the profit builder that’s part of today’s 
BIG PUSH IN REMODELING. And plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning sales are there . . . in recession-proof quantities 
. . on every Opportunity Street. 


More and more plumbing, heating and air conditioning contrac- 
tors are discovering in every issue of DE that they can GO 
WITH REMODELING. Go with sales, that is, in this tremen- 
dous “bigger half” of the market. 


DE’s highly successful Bay Crry Story . . . and most recently 
its Bic Push Remopeinc Sates Contest . . . generated a tre- 
mendous flow of sales action among these prime customers of 
yours. (704 merchandising minded contractor-dealers submitted 
some 20,000 individual examples of merchandising and manage- 
ment methods . . . 199 prizes were awarded.) 


Now in another dramatic move, DE’s October GO WITH 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 





Sells the Men Who Sell Remodeling 


‘eae ts, 









1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 16 « 





The BIG PUSH in plumbing, heating and 
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REMODELING issue will show these contractors . . . and 
manufacturers . . . how to discover their own Opportunity 
Street. Concentrating on the informative, profitable, sales build- 
ing ideas of all the Big Push Remodeling Sales Contest winners, 
it will dramatize these ideas for all other contractors to use. 
A genuine “how to” approach, fully qualified with actual con- 
tractor-dealer sales results, the GO WITH REMODELING 
October issue will be a bulging storehouse of information for 
readers . . . sales information that will invite them to march 
boldly up Opportunity Street .. . 
equipment in their march to more business, greater profits. 
More business, greater profits for YOU, too. 


using your products and 


You’re headed in the right direction, up Opportunity Street, 
if you plan to do something about sales, to forcefully present 
your sales story in DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, beginning right 
now, and including special-emphasis advertising in the October 


GO WITH REMODELING issue. 


Closing date, any issue: 15th preceding. Please write, phone or 
wire for full information. 
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No one ad technique suits 
all readers, speaker finds 


s “There are no ‘best’ advertising 
techniques for all business papers,” 
John W. DeWolf, vice-president, 
G. M. Basford Co., New York, told 
delegates to the NIAA conference at 
a panel discussion on readership re- 
search. 

“A recent development,” he said, 
“is the awareness that there is no 
one [advertising] technique that 
will be effective in all business pub- 
lications.” 

“The readership surveys show a 
marked difference from one busi- 
ness paper to another,’ he said. 
“Apparently the type of ad that ap- 
peals to a design engineer may 
leave a chemist cold.” 

He said this fact has led many 
publishers to realize that they have 
a responsibility to their advertisers. 
It is a responsibility for interpreting 
the ad readership scores on their 
publications. Since the readers of 
the same ad in various publications 
are different, he pointed out, the 
publisher must tell the advertiser 
and his agency in just what ways 
they are different. 

Another panel speaker, J. Wesley 
Rosberg, vice-president and director 
of research, Buchen Co., Chicago, 
told the group what his agency has 
done in ad readership research over 
the last ten years. Buchen Co., the 
speaker said, has worked out a 
series of “guideposts” to good ads by 
having the creative and the research 
staffs work together on the project. 

The creative man in an agency 
all too often tends to have little faith 


in readership surveys, Mr. Rosberg 
pointed out. At the other extreme 
is the research man who believes 
that no ad can succeed without first 
having passed the slide rule muster, 
he said. The agency discovered long 
ago that these two extreme points 
of view can do a more effective job 
for its clients by working together, 
he added. 

The third panelist, Dr. J. E. 
Bachelder, managing director, In- 
dustrial Advertising Research Insti- 
tute, reported on the _institute’s 
progress during the past year and 
outlined its plans for the future. 


NIAA press club celebrates 
first birthday, awards prizes 


= The NIAA press club divided its 
time at the national convention be- 
tween celebrating its first birthday, 
electing new officers, and present- 
ing awards to two chapters for out- 
standing local publicity. 

The first award, for the best 
over-all publicity job, went to the 
Philadelphia chapter. The chapter 
publicity chairman, Edward F. 
Moody, Jr., of the R. G. E. Ullman 
Organization, accepted the prize, a 
portable typewriter donated by Un- 
derwood Corp. 

Second award, a camera supplied 
by United Press International, went 
to the Texas Gulf Coast chapter for 
its “best photographic coverage.” W. 
D. Hull, Jr., of Gulf Printing Co., 
Houston, accepted this prize. 

The new officers elected by the 
club are: Steven Osgood, U. S. Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, president; and 
George Cohan, Hoffman & York, 
Milwaukee, first vice-president. 

Reelected were: Arthur May, 
Nevins Co., Clifton, N.J., second 








NIAA Conference Sidelights 


@ Comment after the business meeting: “ISIM is now WASIM.” 


@ Some of the tension of the crucial voting which ended the ISIM controversy 
was erased when delegate Roger Peterson announced, “The Sovereign Chapter 
of Rockford casts five votes for the proposal.” 


@ There was no question that a convention was in town when St. Louis police 
were called to the Chase Hotel to check out reports that a group of professional 
“loaded dice” experts had shown up to help NIAA’ers solve the recession by 
putting their dollars back into circulation. 
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vice-president; and Mary Nelle 
Montgomery, McCarty Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The press club was established at 
last year’s convention to “stimulate, 
lead and improve NIAA publicity 
activities at the chapter level.” 


MOST EFFECTIVE 





Pittsburgh Corning’s 
Polk, Coleman win 
Bestseller award 


= W. H. Polk and J. H. Coleman 
of Pittsburgh Corning Corp. have 
won top honors in NIAA’s Best- 
Seller competition. 

John Clampitt of Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, NIAA 
awards committee chairman, pre- 
sented the top award for advertis- 
ing effectiveness to Mr. Coleman, 
Pittsburgh Corning’s advertising 
and sales promotion manager, at 
the national NIAA convention. 

The award, a “Man of Industry” 
statue created by world famous 
sculptor Rene Shapshak, honored 
both Mr. Coleman and Mr. Polk 
(the former advertising manager 
who is now manager of the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia district office) 
for their campaign advertising 
colored glass blocks to architects. 

J. Forrest Rosenberger, account 
supervisor of Pittsburgh Corning’s 
agency, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, was honored with a plaque. 

Winners of the competition’s four 
honor awards and five merit awards 
are: 


Honor award winners .. R. E. 
Keidel, manager, advertising and 
sales promotion, Euclid Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Cleveland; and 
W. W. Lehman, vice-president of 
Richard T. Brandt, Inc. (the agen- 
cy), Cleveland; 

G. W. Madsen, manager, adver- 
tising and sales promotion, General 
Purpose Control Dept., General 
Electric Co. (accepted by George 
Robertson); and A. A. MacLaren, 
account supervisor, G. M. Basford 
Co., New York; 

M. C. Tobias, director, industrial 
advertising, Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville; and Kenneth B. Karcher, 
account executive, Clinton E. Frank, 
Inc., Chicago; 





L. R. Brickey, manager, adver- 
tising and sales promotion, Indus- 
try Control Dept., General Electric; 
and R. W. Christenson, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion depart- 
ment, GE, Winston-Salem; and A. 
A. MacLaren, account supervisor, 


G. M. Basford Co. 


Merit award winners. . Steve C. 
Brown, advertising manager, Amer- 
ican Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; and Curtis I. Anderson, ac- 
count executive, Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, St. Paul; 

Ramon A. Mulholland, market- 
ing manager, and J. J. McCloskey, 
advertising manager, Callery Chem- 
ical Co.; and James F. Ewing III, 
account executive, Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh: 

Steve Osgood, advertising divi- 
sion, U.S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
and W. H. Lusher, account execu- 
tive, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, San Francisco; 

Robert G. Hill, manager of ad- 
vertising, and Richard J. Webster, 
advertising assistant, Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Div., U.S. Steel Corp., 
San Francisco; and Harry R. Bur- 
ton, account group supervisor, and 
Michael Roeder, account executive, 
BBD&O, San Francisco (accepted 
by R. J. Wilcox, USS); 

Glenn Graf, advertising manager; 
LeRoi Div., Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Milwaukee; and George S. 
Cohan, account executive, Hoffman 


& York, Milwaukee. 
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Good advertising 
takes planning, not 
magic: McKinven 


= You can get by without a 
formalized advertising plan, but it’s 
awfully risky, according to John 
A. McKinven, vice-president, Full- 
er & Smith & Ross, Pittsburgh. 

“Vast amounts of industrial ad- 
vertising monies are being wasted 
in preparing layouts which grope to 
reach fuzzy objectives,’ he said in 
a speech at the NIAA conference. 
“Much of this can be traced to spu- 
rious planning or the absence of 
planning.” 

“Too many ads are produced as 
a sort of amulet or good-luck 


Congratulations . 


. Steve Osgood (left) of U.S. Steel congratulates new 


NIAA officers W. D. Crelley, Owens-Corning Fiberglas, vice-chairman; 
and M. S. Miranda, Dresser Industries, chairman. 


charm to ward off business evils. 
This is the common failing of be- 
ginning by looking for the answer 
instead of looking for the real prob- 
lem.” 

He then offered a set of four key 
questions an advertising manager 
should ask himself when planning 
advertising: 


1. Exactly what is our situation 
now? Mr. McKinven said this is 
where most industrial advertising 
planning goes askew. Many people, 
he said, avoid the “pick and shovel” 
work of analyzing distribution, com- 
petition and the market. 


2. Exactly what part of the sales 
job do you want advertising to do? 
Here, according to Mr. McKinven, 
is where you decide what the seller 
wants to do—scare up more dealers, 
pile up sales leads, or whatever. 
This leads into the third question, 
which is... 


3. Exactly what do you want the 
reader to do? That is, do you want 
him to compare your product with 
others? Is he to think you are a 
great scientific and research organ- 
ization? Is he to call up your sales- 
man for a bid? Mr. McKinven said 
too many insertions of one or two 
advertisements are expected to per- 
form tasks that 12 spreads could 
not accomplish. 


4. Did the reader do it? “If you 
have truly assessed the situation, 
if you have specifically decided 
what it is you want the reader to 
do,” claimed Mr. McKinven, “mod- 
ern research techniques can tell you 


whether or not your advertising 
was successful. Don’t let 
tell you that this cannot be done.” 


anyone 


A major portion of Mr. McKin- 
ven’s talk was devoted to the im- 
portance of putting the advertising 
plan in writing. Writing the plan 
down in clear, terse terms is ex- 
cellent discipline on your own 
thinking, he said; adding, “It serves 
to expose fuzzy-mindedness and 
focus creative efforts.” 

He explained that a written plan 
is also important because so many 
people have a voice in advertising.” 
It is a major necessity to get all 
parties to understand your inten- 
tions,’ he stated. “Only a written 
plan does this with any degree of 
consistency. 

“Also, campaign is 
under way, a clear, written plan 
helps to protect against well-meant 
improvements, whimsical changes, 
faulty memories, and all the things 
that wreck good advertising pro- 
grams.” 


after your 


McGraw-Hill publishes ‘Daily’ 


® McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
published an “NIAA Conference 
Daily” newspaper for convention- 
goers during the four-day NIAA 
conference. 

Editor-in-chief was Herb Powell, 
Food Engineering. Staffers were 
Mike Eigo, Engineering & Mining 
Journal; “Red” Farley, Electrical 
Wholesaling; William Olcott, Chem- 
ical Week; Margaret Ralston, Pa- 
cific coast news bureau, McGraw- 
Hill, and Robert Sheets, American 
Machinist. " 
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40 MILLION STUDENTS 


U. S. schools 
constitute 
booming market 





By H. Jay Bullen 


IM Editorial Research Director 


= Tremendous growth. These are 
the only words which accurately 
describe current trends in the 
country’s educational institutions. 

Over 40 million Americans—of all 
ages—are enrolled in formal educa- 
tional programs. Countless others 
are involved in less formal educa- 
tional pursuits. 

Construction, remodeling and ex- 
pansion can no longer be considered 
“trends” insofar as the country’s 
educational institutions are con- 
cerned. They are now an estab- 
lished pattern. 

Before last October, primary 
growth impetus stemmed basically 
from population increases. Sputnik 
added a new ingredient. Additional 
impetus was generated by public in- 
terest in curricula, methods, facili- 
ties, etc. 

Here are some significant trends 
in specific segments of what the 
Government includes in its Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification indus- 
try “Major Group 82.” 


Elementary and secondary 
schools .. By 1965 there will be in 
excess of 40 million students in 
these schools—according to esti- 
mates of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 


>» Elementary Schools. Consolidation 
of school districts is the basic, con- 
tinuing, trend in this area. For the 
manufacturer or supplier selling to 
school units, this consolidation 
represents a concentration of buy- 
ing influences and buying power. 

The following table shows a com- 
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IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


parison of student enrollments in 
public school districts of various 
sizes, for the 1956-57 school year: 


District Total En- 

Enrollment rollments No. of 

Size Districts 
Under 1,200 . 19 
1,200—2,999 
3,000—5,999 
6,000—11,999 
12,000—24,999 


25,000 and over 


~ h ODI 


Bruce Publishing “4 

As the preceding table indicates, 
enrollments are concentrated in the 
larger districts, with almost 80% of 
the students being in 9% of the dis- 
tricts—25.1 million students in the 
total of 4,857 districts which have 
1,200 enrollees or more. 

Public elementary schools con- 
tinue to be faced with both class- 
room and teacher shortages. More 
money is being spent to alleviate 
this situation. Administrative ex- 
penditures are on the increase—not 


Pl ee 
Be ad sal 


only for overdue salary hikes, but 
also for more office equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies. 

Time-saving and efficiency-build- 
ing items of all kinds are making 
more frequent appearances on the 
purchasing orders of school districts 
throughout the country. Because of 
administrative personnel and teach- 
er shortages, there is a tendency for 
top administrators to look for ma- 
chines and methods which will do 


necessary jobs faster and with less 
effort. 


>» Secondary schools. This same 
situation prevails at the secondary 
level, but to an even greater degree. 
Classroom and facilities shortages 
in high schools combine to make 
this a present and future expanding 
market for operational supplies and 
equipment. 

For classroom activities, high 
school purchases embrace a wider 
range of products than is required 
at the elementary level. Laboratory 
and shop equipment and materials 
are being used in greater quanti- 
ties than in the past—again as a 
result of increased student popula- 
tion. 


"Higher education’ . . According 
to a report of the President’s “Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the 
High School,” four distinct major 
educational systems have evolved in 
our country: 


® Traditional schools and colleges. 
® Military educational programs. 

e Private business educational sys- 
tems, operated by industry for its 
own employes. 

e Adult education programs of all 
types. 


> Colleges and universities. Enroll- 
ments in 1957 gained for the sixth 
consecutive year—but at a slower 
rate than predicted earlier by gov- 
ernment forecasters. 

Record enrollments are _ pre- 
dicted in the next ten years. This 
necessitates drastic increases in op- 
erating budgets. Reported at $2.7 
billion in 1957, budgets are expected 
to jump to nearly $8 billion by 1967. 

Colleges are showing increased 
momentum in adopting administra- 
tive practices of private industry. 
Management consultants have been 
employed by some _institutions— 
with resultant changes in adminis- 

Continued on page 103 


Who supplied the facts 


Facts for this article were supplied by Vincent C. Geisheker, Research 
Director, American School Board Journal; Prentice C. Ford, Publisher, 
American School and University; Catholic School Journal; R. T. Sanford, 
Market Research Director, Nation’s Schools; School Executive; and U. S. 


Office of Education. 








ARE CHANGING! 


Only $165 a month to carry your product story 
to all industrial markets ... NOW! 


One industry which is booming since the 
1954 tax revision is... RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT. . . $7.3 billion in 1957, 
over $8 billion in 1958, and increasing at the 
rate of one billion a year. 


At a time like this, what is most needed in 
product promotion is an inexpensive 

medium to reach all presently active 

markets, plus those which are researching and 
developing new products and manufacturing 


procedures. , SS :. | aor eh | 
«2 ~ Hi 
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Industrial Equipment News is read for one | Mee PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 
purpose only . . . product news and ee waa | Se | 


information ... What better place and 
timing for product advertising? 


Details? Write for THE IEN PLAN. 


Industrial Equipment News 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.... Affiliated with Thomas Register. . . Rss G» 
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Shown above, M-49 Magnetometer used for measuring earth's magnetic field 


KEEPING ALERT FOR BIG BONANZAS 


Today, the mining rush is on for super fuels and 
super metals. New mining districts are being 
opened up all over the free world. Exotic fuels 
from exotic places! 

How to keep up with this fast moving market? 
Mrininc Wortp* and Wortp Mininc. Together 
they blanket both domestic and foreign opera- 
tions with select, active circulation. MINING 
WORLD circulates in the most productive domes- 
tic mining areas— Wor.LD MINING in the 108 
export countries where mining is major. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS C10t) ABD} 


a 


Editorially, the MintinG WorLD-WorLp MINING 
combination pays off, too. Miller Freeman 
staffers from Uganda to Utah provide a con- 
stant exchange of information on mining tech- 
nology and operations. It all adds up to a real 
bonanza for alert advertisers. 


For information on markets served by Mining 
World, World Mining, or any other Miller 
Freeman publication, you are cordially invited 
to write or phone the home office nearest you. 


wane * 


. 
. 


oe 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 +« CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 «+ SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST.,MA 1626 + PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 «+ ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 


NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 + LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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courtesy of Varian Associates. 


MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 100 


trative plans and methods. For ex- 
ample, there have been instances 
where colleges have revised pur- 
chasing and accounting procedures; 
installed new machines to eliminate 
manual labor; and built warehouses 
to permit greater stockpiling of 
equipment. 


> Vocational and technical schools. 
Students in business-sponsored 
education programs now equal the 
number of total enrollments of all 
colleges and universities. 

About 90% of the nation’s 500 
largest corporations have entered 
the field. It has been estimated that 
approximately 50 million adults are 
now participating in various educa- 
tional programs—primarily voca- 
tional. 


> Technical institutes—Relative 
newcomers to the education field, 
technical institutes are increasing in 
number and significance. 

Specialized in various technical 
fields, students in these institutes 
usually become “engineering tech- 
nicians” who assist and work under 
accredited engineers in various in- 
dustrial fields. 

Schools of this type represent 
somewhat of a different type of 
market—for supplies and equipment 
—than the traditional academic in- 
stitution. Requirements tend to be 
highly specialized, with purchasing 
being closely correlated with tech- 
nical requirements. 


School purchases . . Construction 
represents a major expense item— 
particularly at present—for schools 
of all types. 

Maintenance is “big business” in 
the school market. 

Based on 50 sq. ft. per student, 
as an average in existing school 
buildings, the nation’s total existing 
floor space is approximately 1.6 bil- 
lion sq. ft. This area consumes huge 
quantities of wax and cleaning 
preparations. 

Nearly every type of flooring is 
found in today’s public schools. Ac- 
cording to one industry source, 
present preferences are for asphalt 
tile in classrooms and corridors, 
with terrazzo being an additional 


factor in corridors. 

In general, building maintenance 
equipment and supplies used and 
purchased by school units, match 
those needed in other public build- 
ings. 

Instructional materials and sup- 
plies represent another significant 
market throughout the nation’s 
public and private school system. 
Widespread adoption of audio-visual 
equipment constitutes one of the 
most significant changes in instruc- 
tional materials in recent years. A- 
V materials of all types are used at 
every level of instruction, with the 
trend being toward additional in- 
creases. 

Fixtures and furnishings of vari- 
ous types account for large annual 
expenditures for both new and re- 
placement items. Typical examples 
of such items are: playground de- 
vices; desks and laboratory equip- 
ment; shop tools and equipment. 


Selling the school market .. 
Manufacturers and suppliers who 
sell to the school market have rec- 
ognized the existence of certain 
significant purchasing influences in 
the field. Here are some of the gen- 
erally-recognized buying influences 
in respective categories of the con- 
solidated school market: 


>» Colleges. President, purchasing 
agent, superintendent of buildings, 
and department heads. For major 
capital expenditures, the board of 
trustees would also be a factor. 


>» Parochial schools. Diocesan su- 
perintendent, mother superior, par- 
ish priest (parish-owned schools 
only), and principals. 

» Public school systems. Superin- 
tendent, school board members, su- 
pervisors, and principals. Top ad- 
ministrative personnel are becoming 
increasingly significant in this area, 
due to the previously-mentioned 
tendency toward consolidation of 
school districts. 


Regardless of type or academic 
level, when it comes to construction, 
additions or modernization, the 
architect becomes a major influence 
in purchasing. In most instances, a 
board or school “official” will make 
the final decision, but the architect’s 
advice and recommendation will 
carry significant impact. 4 
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UTER SPACE... the known and unknown 


Today's drawing boards mirror tomorrow's advances in outer 
space. The key to our future progress . . . the ability of our engineers 
and scientists to develop, design and produce a comprehensive 
practical program is up to youl 


Educate this integrated team .. . Tell the engineers concerned with 
“design for producibility” . . . the men on the practical level of 
designing airframes, components, power plants, systems and controls. 
Capture the key production and engineering executives responsible 
for tooling, welding, forming, finishing, quality control, testing, 
materials handling, assembly and component installation. Transmit 
vital information on your product to the men who buy and specify 

in this $10-billion industry. Do your telling now via the advertising 
pages of their publication AmcraFT AND MissiLEs MANUFACTURING. 
They are interested in you, your products and services. 


AMM offers practical editorial diet ,., No other publication does such 
a specific editorial job. AMM is the only publication that concentrates 
editorial on the needs of the men in design, production and 
procurement. Here are a few typical editorial features found in AMM... 
Nital Etching Gears (production and inspection) .. . Bomarc 
Pressurized Fuel (design and production) . . . Electra Turboprop 
Transport (design and production) . . . plus important Industry 

Notes .. . Producibility Review and New Materials and Equipment. 


Concentrate your advertising in AMM , , , Now a publication hand 
tailored to the audience. Edited for the men you want to sell. 
Circulated only to the men who specify and buy. In the advertising 
pages of AMM you can now economically reach this market of 

over 16,000 men actually responsible for building a future in outer space. 


Art courtesy of Jet Propulsion Laboratory. JPL a 
division of California Institute of Technology provides 
a wide range of research and development activities. 


A Chilton Publication, 56 & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia&39, Pa. Tel: SHerwood 8-2 





Distilled Writing helps 
your ads win 
the fight for time 


We're all fighting for busy readers’ time. 
No man has time to read all the magazines 
that cross his desk; if he did, he’d never 
get his job done. And if your ad runs in a 
magazine that never gets read, it’s money 
down the drain. 


The Industrial Publishing Corporation de- 
veloped Distilled Writing to help your ads 
win this fight for time. Distilled Writing is 
copy with the extra words squeezed out. All 
the facts are there, but each article gets only 
as much space as it really needs — not one 





line more! It’s bright, clear and concise. 


Result: Shorter, easier to read articles. More 
articles per issue in all ten IPC magazines. 
More subjects covered to attract readers and 
hold them. And this readership gives your 
ads a fighting chance. C-3-58 








He runs the only distillery in the 
business press 


His name is David Kinsler (right). He distills writing. 
He works with all IPC editorial staffers — chief 
editors and junior associates alike — to make their 
material readable and worth reading ... give 
readers more for their reading time. 





Y Franchise 
THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION Circulation 


gets magazines 


812 Huron Road ¢« Cleveland 15, Ohio « SU 1-9622 4S§ to the meh 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES * LONDONy @® "= who buy 




















Publisher of: Aeronautical Procurement « Applied Hydraulics e Refrigeration & Air-conditioning Business : Distilled 

e@ Flow e Flow’s Material Handling Illustrated e Industry & Welding e Modern Office Procedures @ §& Writing gets 

Occupational Hazards e Precision Metal Molding e The Flow Directory e« The Fluid Power Directory | / magazines 
e@ The Welding Directory ¢ Welding Illustrated read 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 








“82% reduction in tarp repair costs 
after we switched to coated nylon” 
says Warren AT punig. View Preudent of Bortington Tewok Limes, r) RY TRANSIT 


Pind out how casted nvion tare Can cut your 


mit Ver 
poprene coated uytom has etumneted coutty damagrd * 
go claim... ancther big saving sagade : 
“Phe mem bike those hettwesght armen: because they, 


plication of th , 
oats to handle in ary kind of weather One man can = worrmasty ¢ ; . TUPNER HALSEY 
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Headline or Not? 

ne see YB ates 

= These two tarpaulin ads recently appeared in the same issue of 
Commercial Car Journal. One ad used a two-line heading—the other 
used none. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 108. 














‘ENGINEER 


GIVES YOU 


Over 3 times the 
circulation at the 
lowest page rate 


1&SE 








Pub. “A” 





Circulation 2684 9395 


B & W Page $225* $180* 


Cost per M $83.33 $19.14 











* (12-time rate) 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


= The DuPont ad stopped more 
than twice as many readers—17% as 
opposed to 7% for the Turner Hal- 
sey ad. 

In the Turner Halsey ad it is 
difficult to determine just what is 
being advertised—the shiny new 
truck cab, the diagonally striped 
bumper—or could it be tobacco? 
As a matter of fact, the printing 
on the side of the building almost 
looks like a headline. The first 
words of the text also refer to to- 
bacco. All of this must have been 
confusing to readers because only 


«D 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 107 





Ww 


1% read most of the text. 

Tarpaulin was stressed in all parts 
of the DuPont advertisement. The 
illustration not only has a close-up 
shot of the tarp but the man in the 
background also serves to direct the 
reader’s attention to the covering. 
The headline gives the reader 
tangible evidence of the product’s 
effectiveness. These facts are fur- 
ther elaborated on in the text which 
was read by 6% of the men. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
are as follows: 


DuPont 
Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 





of Readers 


17 14 





t Ratios 





105 100 


Turner-Halsey 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. 





of Readers 7 5 1 








Cost Ratios 42 38 17 


Ww) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


rR] Read Most denotes the per cent of 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
"noted" for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 
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National Tool & Diemakers Journals, 1953-1958 
W. & L. E. Gurley Catalog #50 

Power Press Handbook 

J. M. Huber Corporation Technical Manual 

Holes, Contours & Surfaces 

Huber News, 1947-1957 

Electric Regulator Applications Manuals 

The Mechano-Chemical Process 

Growing With the Paper Industry Since 1853 
Answering Today’s Challenge to Top Management 
AMF Guide to Profits in the Roll and Bun Business 
Producto Machine Company Catalog 11 
Instrument News for Science and Industry 
Optics Pius 

Gilsulate Insulation Technical Data Manual 

The Third Dimension of invention 

The Story of Gilsonite 

Simmons Machine Tool Encyclopedia 
Research-on-the-Production-Line 

Moore Precision Tool Catalog 

Precision Hole Location 

Kaolin Clays and Their industrial Uses, two editions 
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@ While our agency is not in the book- 


publishing business, over the years we 
have planned and supervised publica- 
tion of these and many other books 
and brochures. Book preparation is an 
important element of our collateral 
services—part of the over-all plan we 
use to help each client put his best 
foot forward. 

To learn for whom—and for what 
sound marketing reasons—we pro- 
duced this library, check the items 
about which information might help 
you. To receive the full story without 
obligation mail the page to us. 


Fred Wittner Advertising 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Telephone PLaza 9-7120 


Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 





Straight talk to your prospects 


Recession 
Prescription 


When budgets pinch, 
many marketers begin to realize 
that they have strayed from one 

basic principle of selling 
— straight talk 
in the customer's terms. 


Straight talk is facts 

without hoop-la — 

facts a buyer can use 

to make or save an extra dollar. 

And you don’t need four-color plates 
or seven-course dinners to 

make straight talk stick. 

It’s recession-economical. 


But straight talk does require 
information that is pertinent 
to the prospect’s 

current problems. 


Gathering such information, 
organizing it, and building it 
into practical sales promotion tools 
— that’s what pays off in sales! 
The final form may be 

a piece of literature, 

a technical article, 

a data sheet or a 

field sales kit — but its selling 
power will be proportional 

to its weight in 


Useful Facts 


HWSlnc is an 
all-engineer-marketer team 

with over ten years experience in 
creating sales for 30 clients 

with straight talk. 


Let us write a 
recession prescription for you 
— with no obligation. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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‘UNOFFICIALLY’ ONLY 


U.S. balks at picking 
up tab for defense 
industry advertising 





by Stanley E. Cohen 


# Ask the Defense Department if 
it has stiffened its attitude toward 
advertising in trade and technical 
journals, and the top brass takes 
on a look of injured innocence. Out 
comes the rule-book, to show that 
nothing has been changed. 

From the time they were first is- 
sued in 1949, the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations have 
specified that advertising in jour- 
nals which contribute to efficient 
operation of a defense industry is 
a recognized administrative cost. 
Revised regulations now being 
drafted advertising pretty 
much as it has been in the past. 

Nevertheless, there 
several instances lately where air- 
craft manufacturers have been no- 
tified that the government will not 
pay for ads which they have run 
in trade and technical journals. “If 
you want to advertise, that’s your 
business,” they have been told. 
“You pay for it.” 

These crackdowns, the top brass 
contends, are “purely local.” Con- 
tracting officers are under pressure 
to get more bang for the buck. 
“They can allow advertising if they 
feel it is necessary, or they don't 
have to,’ the experts. explain. 
“Lately a lot of them are simply 
deciding to tighten up.” 

No matter how you slice it, for 
the advertisers and the publishers, 
the result is the same. In fact, it 
might be less frustrating if the top 
brass raised the issue four-square 
by proposing to rip advertising out 
of the rule-book. “In this guerilla 
warfare with individual contracting 


leave 


have been 
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officers,” one publishing official 
complained, “trade and_ technical 
journals get knocked off without 
ever seeing the enemy.” 


Surplus for admen. . Uncle Sam 
is raising his prices for delivering 
magazines and newspapers, but he 
has sweetened the pill by striking 
out many of the senseless regula- 
tions which trapped advertisers who 
tried to work novel ideas into their 
ads. 

Partly as a result of technical 
changes which were included in 
this year’s rate bill, there will no 
longer be any quibbling over pages 
which are printed on laminates, or 
even aluminum foil. There is still 
a no man’s land surrounding ads 
with non-paper attachments; but 
the opportunity to use inserts has 
been substantially broadened. 

In its housecleaning program, the 
post office gave particularly sweet 
sugar-plums to coupon people and 
circulation managers. Now that the 
department has ruled that coupons, 
with or without additional text, can 
be regarded as a page in a mag- 
azine, coupon people expect to come 
up with many eye-catching ideas. 

And of course, the circulation de- 
partments are making the most of 
their newly won right to put a sales 
message on renewal coupons and 
order forms. Under an ancient law, 
they were barred from putting any 
sales “pitch” on this material. No 
one remembered why such a law 
was passed; so there was no op- 
position when postal authorities 
sponsored a rider striking it off the 
statute books. 


Break for small businesses . . 
When Congress settles down to 
voting on tax relief for small busi- 
ness, keep an eye on a _ proposal 
which allows business men to de- 
preciate used machinery. Its spon- 

Continued on page 112 











That’s a problem being solved by designers 
and engineers today. Whether the problem 
is getting a rocket into the air or pushing 
up the sales curve of a lagging appliance 
or automobile, today’s engineers are 
already working on tomorrow’s problems. 


Thousands of these engineers find help in 
solving their problems by reading 
MACHINE DESIGN. And more advertisers 
are turning to MACHINE DESIGN than any 
other design book because the problems 
of these engineer-readers mean 
advertising action. 


Concentrate your advertising dollars where 
they will bring the most results —where you 
know your sales message gets read and 

gets action! —in MACHINE DESIGN. 







how to get 
off the ground 


tomorrow 


Inquiries . . . average number of inquiries 
per advertisement is now 40% greater than 
a year ago, more than triple the average 
per advertisement two years ago. 


Readership . . . advertising is averaging up 
to 55% better readership today than two 
years ago, as measured by Starch and 

Ad Gage readership research. 


Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 
It’s your best design-field advertising buy 
in 1958 for both readership and inquiries. 


a | Penton publication 


—E 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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sors, including Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks, say this idea will 
contribute to the growth of new 
companies, and will indirectly open 
up new markets for the machinery 
industries. 
Under 


small 


existing law, they say, 
a tax disad- 
vantage so far as capital equipment 
is concerned. Their larger com- 
petitors own new machines, and 
are able to recover their invest- 


firms are at 


ment through depreciation. But 
many small firms start with used 
machines: and are not able to re- 
capture their investment. 

A depreciation program for used 
machines is believed to be useful 
to both the used and new machine 
industry. Its immediate effect would 
be to strengthen the market for 
used machines, it is said. But in the 
long run it would make it easier 
for growing companies to dispose 
of used machines and finance the 
more efficient 


purchase of new, 


models. 


Capital goods blues . . Anything 
which will stimulate sales of capital 
equipment is bound to get sympa- 
thetic attention here at this time. 
For the capital goods industries, 
which were the first to feel the re- 
cession, are still on the downgrade. 

Government agencies now say 
total capital investment in 1958 will 
be about $31 billion. This is 17% 
below last year, and a 4% down- 
ward revision from estimates cir- 
culated here three months ago. 
Spending rates have contracted as 
the year progresses: from a $32.4 
billion rate in the first quarter to a 
prospective $31.4 billion in the sec- 
ond quarter and $30.3 billion antici- 
pated for the third quarter. 

The capital goods recession seems 
to feed on itself. Nevertheless, there 
are some analysts who think the 
capital goods figures will be revised 
again before the year ends ... and 
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this time, that they will be revised 
upward. Basis for their optimism: 
an unexpected upsurge in construc- 
tion contract awards. The volume 
has been so large in recent weeks 
that some observers believe the re- 
cent drop in interest rates is “smok- 
ing out” some of the expansion proj- 
ects which were put on the shelf 
last year when money was excep- 
tionally costly to borrow. 


Most stringent cutbacks in spend- 
ing plans for 1958, according to 
current surveys, have been re- 
ported by railroads, off 47% for the 
year, (and down 60% in third quar- 
ter 1958 compared with third quar- 
ter 1957). Manufacturing and min- 
ing, which account for slightly over 
half of all capital spending, have 
shaved their programs by 25%. On 
the other hand, the commercial sec- 
tor, representing a third of the total, 
is within 11°% of its 1957 level. Pub- 
lic utilities are the only category 
which is more than holding its own. 
Its expenditure of $6.3 billion would 
be a 2% increase over 1957. 
Timken hearings . . The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., which had won 
an important round leading to dis- 
missal dealing” 
complaint filed by the Federal 
Trade Commission, now finds it has 
to start all over again. 

FTC claimed Timken 
distributors and jobbers to handle 
its line exclusively. But a hearing 
examiner who examined the com- 


of an “exclusive 


required 


mission’s evidence said last winter 
that Timken had only a few ex- 
clusive contracts, and that these 
were “too remote in point of time” 
to support litigation at this late 
date. 

Now his decision has been re- 
versed, and he is under orders to 
hearings. FTC 


had no exclusive 


resume conceded 


most contracts 
dealing clause. But it said corre- 
spondence and memoranda between 
Timken officials and sales personnel 


“support inference that Timken has 


a general policy of exclusive deal- 
ing.” 


U.S. sales promotion abroad . . 
Our government isn’t going out of 
its way to help Russian satellite 
countries finance the purchase of 
American industrial equipment; but 
on the other hand, it isn’t overlook- 
ing opportunities to do some sales 
promotion behind the iron curtain 
when the occasion presents itself. 

At the recent trade fair at Poznan, 
Poland, for example, the U.S. ex- 
hibit included a variety of indus- 
trial equipment. If a hunger was 
created, it is up to the Poles to find 
a way to satisfy it. 

At the U.S. exhibit, visitors could 
see American woodworking and 
millworking machines in operation, 
producing window sashes and chairs 
of clean modern design. There were 
also a variety of textile machines, 
all in operation. Machines processed 
raw American cotton until it was 
ready for weaving, then automatic 
wove it into percale and 
multi-colored gingham. Finally, 
were 15 industrial sewing 
machines manufacturing children’s 
jeans or dungarees. (They turned 
out 350 pairs of jeans in several 
different sizes in an eight-hour day. 
Jeans were sold on the premises.) 


looms 


there 


How to sell to U.S. . . Want to 
sell to the government? Get the new 
“U.S. Government Purchasing and 
Specifications Directory” from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (55c). Published by 
Small Business Administration, it 
has 106 pages which include a dis- 
cussion of how to sell to govern- 
ment, and a list of all military and 
civilian purchasing installations. It 
also explains the government’s sys- 
tem of specifications, and lists 900 
points throughout the country where 
reference files are available. . 
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ELECTRONIC... 


your electronics advertising 
will be read in 


ELECTRONIC DESIGN 


a HAYDEN publication 
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New York 22, N. Y. 
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SALES” 
PROMOTION 
IDEAS 


TRULY FOR HER 





Wolverine mailer 
woos girl who 
opens mail 


The people who get out direct 
mail promotion for Wolverine Tube, 
Allen Park, Mich., know that a dis- 
couragingly high percentage of such 
mailers never get beyond the pros- 
pect’s secretary. 

So . . Wolverine’s latest promo- 
tion is designed specifically for the 
girl who, in the course of her duties, 
often makes the all-powerful deci- 
sion between waste basket and 
boss’s desk. The mail piece even 
contains a gift for her—the makings 
of a real, honest-to-goodness cup 
of coffee 

“This is for your Girl ‘Friday’,” 
announces the industrial tubing 
manufacturer’s mailer. Copy  be- 
neath tells the boss that the piece 
is designed especially for the girl 
who “always opens your mail and, 
as a rule, finds much in it for you— 
but nothing for her.” 


“So we're asking her to join us 
cup of coffee,” the message 
(Attached is a_ sealed 
packet containing a portion of in- 
stant coffee.) The copy goes on to 
explain that Wolverine is asking 
the girl to boss that 
Wolverine Tube is always a good 
source for copper and copper-base 
alloy tubing. 

And what little mail opener, de- 
lighted to, at last, not be forgot- 
ten, would neglect to pass along the 
information coffee) to the 
man who makes the buying deci- 


in a 
continues. 


remind her 


(sans 
- 9 
sions: 


‘Tiniest' house organ 
soaks up lots of ink 


J. M. Bryant Co., Clarksville, 
Ark., manufacturer of barrel staves 
and headings, publishes a monthly 
house organ tiny enough to fit on 
the back of a blotter. In fact, that 
is exactly where it is printed. The 
tiny company “external,” mailed to 
customers throughout the country 
and abroad, hasn’t missed an issue 
in 25 years. 





This mater is designed expecially for your Girl 

Friday who always opens your mail and, as @ rule 

hods mu th im ut for you—tlna nothing for her. So 

we're ashing her to join us io a cup of coffee, We're 

also asking her to rermod you that Wolverine Tube 

is alway: a good source of supply for copper and 
« 


copper. ba: 


wm the lie 


stragght be 


THIS §(S FOR YOUR GIRL ‘‘FRIDAY’’ 


check the file 


form or with-mtegral fine (Wolverine Trufin®) for 
heat transfer appheations. 


| 


<j 


4 096 Lenreted Aneminwm Ghepes 


even 


CALUMET @ HECLA, INC 
WHTOE Sewthtiele Rood 
Allen Pork, Michigan 


WOLVERINE TUGE 





ol. 


se alloy tubing. Won't you ask her to 
NOW —and see that Wolverine is 
t for commercial copper and brass tube in 


ngths and cons Also in prume surface 


Wolverine Trufin is available in Canada through the Unifin Tube Company, London, Ontario 














Happy Gal ‘Friday’ . 
motion, mirrors joy of actual girl who o 
includes packet of instant coffee. 
IM‘s secretary drank it.) 
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. Gay little mail opener, depicted on Wolverine direct mail pro- 


pens mail piece, finds it is truly for her and 


(Coffee missing from mailer reproduced above. 


One of the publication’s two 
columns generally is devoted to 
a short illustrated article about, or 
related to, the cooperage (barrel- 
making, that is) industry. Other 
features include a monthly calen- 
dar, a mathematical puzzle and a 
joke or two. Titled “Bryant’s Oak- 
K” (to tie in with the company’s 
exclusive use of oak timber for 
its products) the blotters contain 
no direct Bryant advertising except 
for a line at the bottom: “Have 
you any stave and heading prob- 
lems we may help you solve?” The 
Bryant blotters are printed in two 
colors. 

Leo P. Bott, Jr., Advertising, 
Chicago, has prepared the copy for 
every issue since the first, which 
appeared in April, 1934, under the 
designation “Stave 1, Heading 1” 
(“Volume 1, Number 1” to the 
uninitiated). 

Many letters of comment over 
the years prove that the blotters 
have accomplished the good will 
job intended, according to Mr. Bott. 
Leslie E. Bryant, president of the 
barrel stave company, reports that 
he has often noticed the blotters 
on customers’ desks when making 
calls. 

Informal readership surveys taken 
within the company indicate high 
readership among employes, too, 
Mr. Bott says—generally just about 
100%. 


Publisher aids advertisers 
with mechanical problem 


Miller Publishing Co., Minneap- 
olis publisher of several king-size 
business magazines, has tackled a 
problem common to publishers of 
over-size publications. Advertisers 
who run full-page ads in standard 
8144x1144” publications are some- 
times averse to advertising in the 
larger size publications because of 
the cost of making additional larger 
size plates at a cost of anywhere 
from $60 to over $400. 

As a result, Miller introduced an 
engraving “blowup” service in its 
own shop. The service, available 
to advertisers at a cost of $25 per 
plate, is said to produce new, larger 
engravings with great fidelity to 
original detail and at substantial 
savings. 

The new service was developed 





by Miller plant superintendent 
Walter Buchkosky who worked out 
the plan with the help of local en- 
gravers. 

“For years engravers have been 
using the process to improve the 
quality of their own plates. Ours is 
simply a little different application,” 
Mr. Buchkosky explained. 

King-size magazines published by 
Miller include Feedstuffs, Croplife, 
Northwestern Miller, American 
Baker and Milling Production. 


“Brain” compiles stock lists 
for Crucible’s customers 


That most versatile of modern 
devices, the electronic brain, has 
been employed by Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, to step 
up service to steel buyers through- 
out the country. The computer is 
being used by Crucible to inform 
steel fabricators from coast to 
coast as to the availability in their 
areas of alloy steel stocks by grades 
and sizes. 

The first issue of the Alloy stock 
list was mailed to 30,000 customers 
and prospects. Published in booklet 
form, the publication will be re- 
vised and mailed every three 
months. 

The computer, located at Pitts- 
burgh headquarters, assembles in- 
formation on stock additions and de- 
letions sent in by the company’s 28 
warehouses and other distribution 
and manufacturing centers. The 
“brain” then breaks the information 
down according to geographical 
areas. Each fabricator receives the 
booklet applying to his particular 
area. 

Although at the present time 
Crucible is issuing a stock list per- 
taining only to alloy steels, the 
company plans soon to publish sim- 
ilar booklets for many of its other 
products. 


Here’s a trade show exhibit 
you can find with your nose 


Barnebey-Cheney, Co., Colum- 
bus, O. manufacturer of activated 
charcoal, has a dramatic way of 
demonstrating how its product can 
be used in air, gas and water puri- 
fication. The company uses live 
skunks. 

Continued on page 118 





Why we use... 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


“The Tretolite Company divisions 
of Petrolite Corporation provide 
chemical products and services 
designed to correct production 
problems such as emulsification, 
corrosion, scale deposition, paraffin 
accumulation and declining 
injectivity in water flood and water 
disposal wells. It is essential that 
facts and technical information on 
such products and services reach the - Pics sagen 
production engineers whose job it is Petrolite Corporation 
to correct these problems. 


“The JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY is 
supported, published, and written by members of the Society 
of Petroleum Engineers of AIME —for their mutual 
information and assistance. It is our belief that these facts, 
plus a rapidly increasing circulation, make the JOURNAL 
OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY an effective media for 
reaching the petroleum engineer reader.” 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


is acknowledged by most petroleum engineers as the greatest 
single benefit derived from their membership in this 
professional-technical society. This acknowledgement, plus the 
fact that membership-circulation is increasing some one 
thousand to fifteen hundred engineers per year, is ample 
evidence that this medium renders a signal service to the 
petroleum publishing and advertising field. 


For monthly communication with the engineers who specify 
and approve the tools, equipment and service necessary for 
the drilling completion and production of oil and gas wells, 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY is a necessary publication on 
your advertising schedule. 





petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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Theories of media buying 


Bullets vs. birdshot, or 
the case for concentration 


You’ve got “big game” in your sights — the big, 
broad electric power industry: So you squeeze 
the trigger — what happens? 


If your advertising “‘bullet’”’ is big enough, 
you’ve “bagged” your market. But, if your bul- 
lets are too small, too scattered — if you’re using 
birdshot, your market gets away! The case for 
concentration is an especially strong one in this 
industry. Look at the facts: 


Just one publication, Electrical World, reaches 
up to 92% * of all your prime buying influences 
— men who buy Electrical World year after year 
simply because they value it. Truth is, manu- 
facturers’ own surveys show consistent reader 


preference of 4 to 1 for Electrical World over 
free competitive publications. There are reasons: 


One is editorial quality — accurate news analy- 
sis, fast-moving, easy-to-read reporting by 23 
writing editors. Their frequent Special Reports, 
too, are bench marks of industry progress for 
the men who lead. And Electrical World pro- 
vides this full, preferred coverage at far lower 
cost per thousand than the nearest competitor. 


This is “big game” you’re stalking. That’s why 
more than half our advertisers concentrate 
their ad dollars exclusively in Electrical World 
for smashing impact. You can, too. 


Use “the big bullet” all the way! 


* Based on manufacturers’ surveys 


Electrical. 
~— World 
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Broad-Shouldered Medium for Broad Results 


te | Pagal sary orp eraag oer in every field have learned through 
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The odoriferous little mammals 
(inappropriately named Delphinium 
and Sweet Pea) have traveled more 
than 10,000 miles to do their best 
(or worst) at company displays and 
trade show exhibits. 


The skunks are placed in a plas- 
tic cage. Air from the cage escapes 
from two vents, one marked “Con- 
taminated Air” and the other 
“Purified Air.” The air from the 
cage can be smelled, before and 
after an activated charcoal treat- 
ment is applied, by squeezing rub- 
ber bulbs. 

Actually, the skunks have been 
“de-activated,” but their normal 
animal smell is enough to convince 
skeptics that activated charcoal 
really does the job, company offi- 
cials report. 

Delphinium and Sweet Pea 
ceive unusual publicity wherever 
they travel, the company officials 
say. Even the dignified New York 
Times picked up the scent and re- 
ported on their visit to the 26th 
Exposition of Chemical Industries 
in New York. 

When not on the road, the skunks 
are made available to B-C field 
representatives and salesmen and 
have proved themselves a valuable 


re- 


sales aid. 


Industrial company sees sales 
in anti-recession campaign 


During the recent outbreak of 
“You Auto Buy Now” campaigns 
among auto dealers, at least one 
industrial company selling to the 
auto industry saw a way to stimu- 
late some sales promotion of its 
own while lending aid and support 
to the car dealers. 

Townsend Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
manufacturer of industrial fasteners 
and cold formed parts—many of 
which are sold to the auto industry 
—ran full-page newspaper ads in 
communities in which its plants 
are located. The ads explained why 
car sales would help local residents. 

The company maintains seven 
manufacturing divisions throughout 
the United States and Canada. The 
ads, designed for local appeal, 
pointed out to residents of Town- 












send plant communities that in 
1957 Townsend supplied over 1 bil- 
lion pieces of standard and special 
cold formed parts to the automobile 
industry; that, therefore, auto sales 
mean more jobs for local residents. 

The ad brought Townsend much 
local good will as well as employe 
and public relations value, reports 
Clarence E. Lynn, Jr., Townsend 
marketing analyst. But the pro- 
motion did not stop there. 

Reprints of the ad were furnished 
to Townsend salesmen in the De- 
troit area for use when calling on 
automotive accounts. The ad was 
further merchandised by mailing 
reprints, accompanied by a covering 
letter, to all auto, truck and trailer 
manufacturers on the company’s 
mailing list. 


Mr. Dooley finds peace, 
promotes Scott Paper Co. 


A puppet character, name of Doo- 
ley, is attracting visitors to Scott 
Paper Co.’s industrial products trade 
show exhibits. The glove-type pup- 
pet is the featured player in a skit 
in “The Scott Little Theatre,” a 


“Punch ‘n Judy” promotion . . 
watch Mr. Dooley, hero of Scott Paper Co.’s puppet show, sell his boss on virtues of 
company’s Washroom Advisory Service. 


part of the company’s 1958 trade 
show exhibit set-up. 

Entitled “The Day Dooley Found 
Peace,” the puppet show tells how 
Dooley, maintenance superintendent 
of the Dandy Widget Co., wins out 
in an encounter with his boss over 
plant washroom problems. Mr. Doo- 
ley shows how the plant’s washroom 
facilities have been improved by 
acting on recommendations made 
by the Scott Paper Co.’s Washroom 
Advisory Service. 

The Washroom Advisory Service 
is offered free of charge on a con- 
sulting basis to commercial, indus- 
trial and _ institutional establish- 
ments. Suggestions are given on 
washroom design and maintenance. 
The service includes a washroom 
survey to determine where im- 
provements can be made in lighting, 
color, floors, walls, ceiling, ventila- 
tion, heating, equipment storage, 
traffic flow, maintenance, fixtures 
and disposal facilities. 

The show goes on every few min- 
utes at the Scott booth during trade 
show exhibits. Earphones are pro- 
vided for the audience to listen to 
the dialogue. * 


Trade show visitors listen with earphones as they 
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HOW TO 
INCREASE 
YOUR 
SALES 
PRESSURE 


If you’re looking for a surefire 
way to get more sales steam from 
your advertising dollar, look to 
The Wall Street Journal. The 
Journal is an economical medium 
that does more for its advertisers 


by doing more for its readers. 


The Journal is rated first in 
usefulness and importance by 
America’s recognized top execu- 
tives. This “‘class-in-mass”’ cir- 
culation is alert to the needs and 
opportunities of finding a better 
product or service. They respond 
to what they read in their favorite 
source of business information. 
When your advertisement ap- 
pears in The Journal, a chain of 
action-stimulating events takes 
place. They have the authority 


to advocate, endorse, decide. 


Here’s an advertising medium 
that sets a climate of action for 
its advertisers. By bringing to- 
gether buy-minded executives 
and_ sales-minded advertisers, 
something really happens. This is 
sales pressure at its boiling best. 
To really start things moving in 
your direction, advertise in the 
medium that specializes in results 
... The Wall Street Journal. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D.C, 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St. 
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It wasn’t so long ago that mowing the lawn set off 
domestic groaning. Today, thanks to engineering en- 
terprise and ingenuity, the power mower has become 
a family friend—and the lawn gets mowed more often. 
The mower manufacturer takes a bow, but the ob- 
servant industrial salesman knows that here’s another 
product of Metalworking. 


A big piece of the economy, the $130 billion Metalworking 
production operation makes every labor-saving machine, 
contributes to better operations in every industry. Year 
after year, its output adds up to more than one quarter of 
the gross national product. 

Our mower illustrates the point. Involved in its pro- 
duction are hundreds of parts, dozens of materials, 
Metalworking processes of all types. The man who 
directed its creation was not just a mechanic but a 
trained Metalworking productionengineer or executive. 


You'll find him behind practically every metal product. 
Whether he supervises the production of lawn mowers 
or Diesel engines, hi-fi sets or washing machines, he’s 
a production specialist. 

American Machinist is edited for these specialists. Readers 
regard it as a “‘working” tool in their professions. That's 


why more production men subscribe to American Machinist 
than any other Metalworking publication. 


Advertisers use a stronger measure: does it help sales? 
It certainly does. Last year, 988 advertisers used over 
6,000 pages in American Machinist to reach—and sell 
—the key men who make the decisions in all branches 
of Metalworking production. 


Where it’s made of metal .. . tley're reading 
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McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Company communications 


Big company news hits 
farget on schedule 


When this company was ready to announce a major 


construction project, it saw that everyone got 


the true story and at the same time. Here’s how — 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


= When a company builds a new 
plant these days, it’s generally news. 
When the announcement of its 
building, carefully shielded for 
months, is made without a hitch to 
all segments of the interested pub- 
lic, it’s news indeed. 

In the 46-year history of Ceco 
Steel Products Corp., Chicago, no 
decision has ranked either in size 
or importance with the decision to 
erect a new $11 million steel mill 
in nearby Lemont. It was a long 
step forward, taken at a time when 
many cornpanies were contented 
with short ones. 

According to President Ned. A. 
Ochiltree, several favorable cir- 
cumstances influenced the com- 
pany’s decision to build the mill at 
this time: Shorter delivery time for 
special machinery (18 months, as 
compared with three years a year 
ago); lower construction costs, 
availability of financing, good loca- 
tion. 

What makes the announcement 
interesting, however, to those in 
communications is not the business 
facts surrounding it; but the fact 
that communications played an im- 
portant role in seeing to it that the 
announcement was well received. 


Well kept secret . . Ceco’s com- 
munications people took this one in 
the palms of their hands, de- 
termined to handle it thoroughly 
and well. And this they did. Ceco 
(the company fabricates metal 
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building products) carried the news 
of the new mill first to employes, 
then to the public. The secret was 
so well guarded that, up to the time 
of the 
company’s officers and directors, a 
few key managers and the com- 
knew what 


announcement, only the 


munications manager 
was in the wind. 

Here’s a day-to-day, blow-by- 
blow summary of how the job was 
done: 


> Friday: Communications editor 
Bee Shira mailed announcement 
data to all Ceco offices and plants, 
at 28 locations throughout the 
United States, so that the word 
would be given out simultaneously 
at all points. The material was 
addressed to the personal attention 
of the district manager. Here’s what 
it included: (a) A covering letter 
to the manager instructing him to 
post bulletin board material which 
was enclosed—a _ large artists’s 
sketch plus a news story on the mill 
itself; (b) advance copy of the in- 
itial press release and (c) a fact 
sheet for the manager’s immediate 
information. This material was 
mailed to arrive at destinations on 
Monday morning. 


> Saturday: A series of letters went 
into the mail. All signed by presi- 
dent Ochiltree, they were addressed 
to four groups: all Ceco employes; 
stockholders; community leaders in 
the general office area and to other 
interested persons or firms usually 
receiving the company publication; 


all Ceco agents and dealers. The 
four-paragraph letter told the whole 
story simply and well, and it was 
accompanied by an advance copy of 
the press release. Mailed on Sat- 
urday, these letters were timed also 
for receipt on Monday morning. The 
national and regional representa- 
tives of the unions with which Ceco 
has contracts were included in the 
mailings. 

Also on Saturday, a press release 
(with artist’s sketch) was sent to 
441 plant city mewspapers and 
trade and business publications. In- 
vitations to a press conference were 
included for press representatives 
in the Chicago area. 


> Monday: At the Chicago general 
office, main manufacturing plant, 
the steel joist plant and at the Chi- 
cago warehouse, all department 
managers and plant superintendents 
were handed the bulletin board an- 
nouncement, with a note attached 
saying that the material was being 
posted that morning on the boards. 
Managers and superintendents in 
their packets received an advance 
copy of the press release and the 
fact sheet. 

So well guarded was the secret 
that not one manager or superin- 
tendent had had an inkling that the 
announcement of the new plant was 
to be made. 

As soon as this distribution was 
accomplished, the bulletin board 
posters were put up on the 21 
boards in the general office build- 
ing, main plant and other nearby 
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COATED COVER 


combines fine printing qualities with toughness 


“Our SUPERTUFF-covered Annual Report is the most 
impressive and attractive we've ever had.” 


“Of all the papers we've tried for ovr Menus, 
nothing gives us a better combination of 
refinement and strength than SUPERTUFF.“ 


“We use SUPERTUFF for : “Our price lists must 


our catalog because it ’ take a lot of handling. 
The smooth, hard finish 


: of SUPERTUFF, plus its 
and, at the same time, : . = toughness, fills this need 
stands the wear and : at 
tear of hard usage.” 


“We use SUPERTUFF for our spec-sheet binders because A~ 
it prints beautifully, scores smoothly, and takes rough : 
punishment.” 





MEMBER WISCONSIN 
PAPER GROUP 
fast pool car shipment 
for quicker service and 


lo st ft A 
wer cost fo you 


in ideal stock “8 Comes in 10, 16 and 20 
> ‘ — ‘ point, Prints letterpress 


8% of or offset. 





for the free SUPERTUFF demonstration portfolio 
containing attractive and interesting samples. — 


APPLETON COATED PAPER CO. 
_1203 N. MEADE ST. APPLETON, WIS. 
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locations. Mounted on large yellow 
board, the posters commanded at- 
tention as soon as they were placed. 

Later on Monday the press con- 
ference was held, at which presi- 
dent Ochiltree made himself avail- 
able for questioning. At this time 
the information kit (prepared, as 
were the releases, by Ceco’s public 
relations counsel, Gardner, Jones 
& Cowell) was distributed. Press 
releases were also sent at this time 
to union representatives. 

Late Monday and thereafter the 
stories began to appear in the press, 
to a degree gratifying to anyone in 
communications. By any standards 
it was good coverage. 


Still not finished . . Communica- 
tions editor Shira, however, still 
had some work to do. She needed 
to introduce to the personnel and 
public the man engaged to direct 
the building of the mill, who is also 
to become its works manager. She 
sent announcements for bulletin 
boards, and to all managers and su- 
perintendents, telling of the ap- 
pointment of William B. Jacobsen. 
Bulletin board announcements car- 
ried his photograph, and press re- 
leases on the appointment were sent 
to Chicago dailies and the trade 
press. 

In the June issue of “Ceco Fam- 
ily News,” the company’s employe 


tabloid, the editor gave major cov- 
erage to the mill, including an ex- 
planation of the steel mill process 
and a glossary of mill terms used 
in the article. In this way, she 
reached out to Ceco families so that 
wives, mothers and children could 
know what’s going on at “the com- 
pany.” This was the final, flawless 
wrap up. 

Although many of those in com- 
munication are aware of the proper 
method, not too many employ it. 
What they lack is often a sense of 
planning. Because the plan has not 
been suitably developed, leaks oc- 
cur. The grapevine gets hold of the 
rumor, twists it, enlarges it. 

In other cases, the publicist gets 
his audiences in the wrong order, 
letting the local press get the story 
first, while the employes who are 
principally involved in the matter 
have had no word of what’s going 
on. Fact sheets are either over- 
looked entirely, or they become 
studies in half-facts that only an- 
noy newspapermen who must pry 
deeper to get the full story. Often in 
the process of developing an an- 
nouncement of a new plant, the 
key groups will be by-passed—su- 
perintendents, the supervisors, the 
union representatives. These unin- 
tentional oversights may be for- 
given but sometimes they are not 
forgotten. 

Ceco’s mill announcement is a 
study in good communications at 
work. * 





SO tecins July 14th thru August Ist 
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WNiow.... for emergencies « smoll 


will be af your service 
in each department 


. Thermo Electric Co., Saddle heck, 
N.J., chose light-touch approach to inform customers and 
prospects that company would be closed for vacations two 
“Vinter is over and Canoeing And Tennis 
Is Olmost Now!’ was cheery, if ungrammatical, announce- 
ment at left. First letters of Capitalized words spell out ‘’Va- 
cation.’’ Message at right chose same means to give further 


Sunny announcement . 


weeks during July. 


4055) North High Street 
Columbus14, Ohio 
AMiherst 8-8645 


details. 
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Point your selling in all 
4 directions at I time 


You must sell THE BIG FOUR fo sell your heating, piping, and air conditioning products 


Are you getting through to them? 
Impressively? Often enough? Your most 
economical way is to advertise in Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning. 

Here’s the publication that has as paid 
readers the factors who collectively pur- 
chase-control every job in the industrial- 
large building field. 

How do these engineers and contractors 


@ SYMBOLS OF 
WANTEDNESS 


regard HP&AC? The provable answer is 
this: HP&AC has the largest and only fully 
paid circulation in its field. 

How do manufacturers in your field rate 
HP&AC? Again, the answer is provable: 
HP&AC leads by over 2 to I in advertising 
volume, has more advertisers, and is used 
exclusively by more advertisers. 

Complete information By return mail! 











Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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Biggest single boon to textiles is the great American about double the rate used when great-grandma was a 
family—and the clothing it wears. To meet apparel girl—but only two-thirds the quantity we'll be using 
requirements mills now are using over 242 BILLION when baby is ten. It’s a beautiful picture for textile 
Ibs. of fiber annually; 33.6 Ibs. per capita. This is manufacturing—and those who supply the industry. 


First quarter increases in residential starts indicate 1958 as a resurgent year 
in home building. Infinite are demands for textiles in the home: carpets, 
curtains and draperies, blankets, sheets, table linens, upholstery materials, 
towels, etc. Now over 1.6 BILLION pounds of textile fiber used in home 
furnishings yearly—up 26% since 1949. 


Textiles is one of the 3 major industries of the U. S. A— 
first in number of major individual plants, major ma- 
chinery, motors. Over 7,000 mills are your buyers and 
prospects. Fiber consumption, which mirrors market de- 
pendability, is expected to increase 50% in next 10 years. 














Who buys textile machinery, parts, equipment, services, supplies, 
dyes, chemicals, starches, motors, controls, drives, gears, lubricants, 
materials handling, packaging, lighting and physical plants? 


Which leading textile magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


Get more business from 
TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Selling those responsible for textile pur- 
chases means directing sales and advertising 
to them. 

Textile buyers look to textile publications 
for sources of supplies—not to scattered con- 
sumer magazines, general business magazines 
or newspapers. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has the largest circu- 
lation and most responsive readership among 
textile mills of any publication . . . features 
ideas and new equipment for buyers .. . 
reaches more textile buyers for less money 


far the largest circulation of the leading 
textile magazines among these buyers. 

Place your major schedule in TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES. You will get more for your 
money. You will get more business from 
Textiles, U.S.A. 


Total Class 1 Subscribers 
in Textile Mills throughout the world 


CLASS 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, 
agents, managers, purchasing agents, superintend- 
ents, assistant superintendents. 


than does any other advertising medium. 
Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is 
done by mil officials, superintendents and 
purchasing agents. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is 
edited primarily for this group, and has by 


Textile Publication Publication 
Industries B Cc 


11,963 8,701 3,988 


Publisher's statements, 12-31-57 





Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill % of Page Cost per 
Circulation* Circulation* Total Thousand Circ. 


Textile Industries. . 23,474 21,250 90.5% $17.04 
Publication B 25,537 19,741 77.3% 18.01 
Publication C 13,159 8,019 61.4% 26.98 

* Publisher's statements 12-31-57 + 12-time B & W rates 
Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manufac- 


turing methods, TexTiLe INpustRriEs circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. mills. . . 
has even greater advantages among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 











Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga, 
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-—- PROBLEMS 


a 


HIGH TURNOVER? 


19 ways to keep 


employes happy 
and hard-working 


= I have what seems to me to be a 
high rate of personnel turnover in 
my department. In attempting to 
analyze the situation, each former 
employe appeared to have a good 
reason for leaving. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that our turnover has 
been, and continues to be, high. 
Possibly part of the fault might be 
traced to my company, my depart- 
ment, or myself? Or is advertising a 
business where you should expect 
extremely high turnover? What ac- 
tion, if any, would you take if you 
. Advertising 





were in my shoes? . 
Manager 


® While advertising agencies have 
the reputation of having a high per- 
sonnel turnover, I think you'll find 
that the turnover of advertising de- 
partment people is probably not 
much above average, and certainly 
not extremely high. 

I suggest you ask yourself the 
following questions. More than 
likely, if you’re honest with your- 
self, youll have to give several 
“wrong” answers. 


1. Do you take enough care in hir- 
ing your department people? Do 
their backgrounds, abilities and ob- 
jectives rnake them the type of per- 
sons who can be expected to remain 
on the job for a reasonable length 
of time? Or do they consider a job 
in your department as just a quick 
stepping stone? 


2. Assuming that you have hired 
the right person, are you paying 
him enough? Or is his salary at a 
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level where he’ll constantly have 
his eyes open for a better job? 


3. What about raises? Do you go to 
bat for him when he deserves an 
increase? Or do you sit back and 
wait for him to ask for one? 


4. What about your quarters? Do 
you give him an office or desk area 
that is pleasant . . something he can 
be proud of? Or is it back in some 
dark, messy corner? Are your of- 
fices noisy or quiet? 


5S. When and if he merits it, do you 
give him as much responsibility as 
he can handle, along with the 
needed authority? Or is he a glori- 
fied office boy who isn’t given an 
opportunity to do anything except 
the routine chores? 


6. Do you give him encouragement 
and praise when it’s due, without 
overdoing it, and perhaps in front 
of the right people? 


7. When you have to give him hell 
for something, do you do it private- 
ly, in a constructive manner so that 
he will learn from it instead of just 
thinking that you’re an old SOB? 


8. Are you friendly? Do you have 


lunch with him once in a while? 


9. Is there room for a little of the 
right kind of humor in your depart- 
ment, or does it have the atmos- 
phere of a third rate undertaking 
establishment? 


10. Do you keep your people too 
busy . . or not busy enough? 


11. Is everything in your depart- 
ment rush? 


12. Advertising frequently calls for 
night and weekend work, and most 
employes are glad to do it. But do 
you demand an excessive amount of 
extra work? 


13. Do you give your people ade- 
quate supervision, or do they have 
to read your mind? Or, conversely, 
do you give them screaming ulcers 
by peering over their shoulders 
every hour on the hour after you’ve 
given them a job to do? 


14. How about your top execu- 
tives? Are they reasonably friend- 
ly, or too impressed with them- 
selves? Your brass can do a lot 
to make your people feel that they 
belong. 


15. Are you sharp enough to 
recognize politicking and apple- 
polishing, and do something to 
stamp it out? More than one em- 
ploye has flown the coop simply 
because he couldn’t stand the antics 
of a fair haired boy who was get- 
ting away with it. 


16, Do you encourage your people 
to take part in outside activities— 
perhaps NIAA, or an evening course 
—and pick up the tab? 


17. The little things are important. 
Do you remember his birthday, or 
perhaps inquire when his four- 

Continued on page 130 














Leadership in the Architectural Field... 


as in any publishing enterprise, depends upon more than merely reporting 


architectural activities to readers. Far more important is an active editorial 
policy that supports and furthers the progress of the entire profession. That 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE supplies such leadership is evident from the fact 
that it enjoys the confidence of the world’s largest architectural audience. 
Reasons for this enthusiastic readership can be found in P/A’s impressive 
list of editorial firsts and exclusives. Increasing numbers of building products 
manufacturers and their agencies are making use of this leadership to effec- 
tively present their advertising to architectural firms. Continual high Starch 
scores mirror the interest of P/A’s audience in the information and data pro- 
vided by the advertising pages. 


Progressive Architecture means Productive Advertising 


A Reinhold Publication 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York “8°-A8P 
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advertisers recognize the 
editorial supremacy of 


ROCK 
PRODUCTS 





In this recession-proof industry — 
Advertisers Use ROCK PRODUCTS: 


For five months of 1958: 


ROCK PRODUCTS ———— 


Second publication down 159 pages 


ALREADY, 
THREE EDITORIAL AWARDS: 


HONORABLE MENTION — Fourth Annual Jesse H. 
Neal Editorial Achievement Awards, Associ- 
ated Business Publications. 

HONORABLE MENTION—international Award for 
Best Single Article, ‘‘A brilliantly written story 
of a corporation in the cement industry." 


HONORABLE MENTION—International Award for 
Best Single Editorial, “‘A delightful, thought- 
provoking editorial urging management to in- 
crease its profits through increased efficiency." 


What best serves the reader — 
best serves the advertiser. 


Now is the time — ADVERTISE IN 


ROCK 


PRODUCTS 


79 W. MONROE, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Published by MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Also publishers of Concrete Products 


The industry's recognized authority and only ABC Book 





ALL PAID 


UP 54 PAGES 
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year-old daughter has the mumps? 


18. Do you have a man-to-man 
talk every once in a while? Do you 
give him a chance to get little 
gripes off his chest, which might 
grow into big ones? Do you ask for 
his opinion or suggestions as to how 
the operation of his job, or the de- 
partment as a whole, might be im- 
proved? 


198. Do you make him feel he is 
working “with” you, and not “for” 
you? Do you make him feel really 
needed? Does he know he’ll be ad- 
vanced as fast as possible if he 


merits it? ® 





‘Modern’ brochure borrows 
a point from ancient Greece 


# A 36-page brochure, with an 
ancient Greek inscription as_ its 
theme and a modern “glass” cover 
as its outstanding attraction, com- 
bines the old and the new to make 
a single sales point: pride in prod- 
uct quality. 

Put out by Surface Combustion 
Corp.’s Glass Div., Toledo, O., the 
brochure features an outer cover of 
white translucent glass fiber ma- 
terial. (The company manufactures 
heavy equipment for the glass and 
ceramics industries.) The brochure’s 
title, “Let the Buyer Remember,” 
appears on an inner cover and 
shows through the glass layer. The 
title turns out to be the English 
translation of an inscription found 
on a drinking glass dating back to 
the first century B.C. The full in- 
scription reads (in English trans- 
lation): ‘“Neikais made it, let the 
buyer remember.” 

The Glass Division utilizes the 
brochure to tell, in words and pic- 
tures, how Surface Combustion, 
like Neikais, is proud of its trade- 
mark and its quality work. 

The brochure was mailed to 600 
management executives in the glass 
and ceramics industries. Response 
to the brochure was good and has 
already led to increased sales, ac~- 
cording to division officials. 

Odiorne Industrial Advertising, 
Yellow Springs, O., handled the 
brochure promotion. 8 
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Seven industrial executives tell 
how to beat the recession 


The effects of and remedies for the current business reces- 
sion are uppermost in the minds of most industrial marketing 
executives today. In the special reports presented below and 
on the following pages, seven top executives of industrial com- 


panies tell what actions their companies are taking to meet 


and beat the recession, and to prepare for the upturn ahead. 


Launches campaign to 
halt recession talk 


By Erik Jonsson 
Chairman 

of the Board 
Texas Instruments 
Dallas 


® Public psychology plays an im- 
portant part in determining both 
the depth of a recession and its 
duration. What the public thinks 
about economic conditions is a fac- 
tor which influences their trend 
upward or downward. This is true 
because personal attitudes greatly 
influence all consumer spending. 

I believe business leaders and 
institutions have an obligation to 
make the public more aware of the 
strong elements existing in our 
economy at the present time, and 
thus stimulate positive thinking and 
a more optimistic attitude. When 
such awareness is made more gen- 
eral, the result will be a substantial 
increase in consumer spending and 
an accompanying improvement in 
the general business climate. 

We business men in Dallas have 
launched an aggressive three-month 
campaign of advertising in all me- 
dia to bring about this cycle in pub- 
lic thinking. The idea is to check 


the contagious, gloomy talk of a 
recession. 

Our slogan is: 
We'll Go Up.” 

The United States is entering a 
golden age of space and atomic 
power. We in Dallas are centered 
in one of the most progressive, 
fastest-moving areas in the world. 
The committee believes that if we 
think prosperity and work hard for 
prosperity, we will keep prosperity. 

In my own company, under our 
marketing concept, we think posi- 
tively and go after the business. 
And we have found it. 


“Think Up and 


Beats slowdown by 
‘thinking overtime’ 


By Peter F. Hurst 
President 
Aeroquip Corp. 
Jackson, Mich. 


# At Aeroquip our policy for prog- 
ress has always been “something 
new—something better.” In that 
way we have generated markets 
previously untouched—and basical- 
ly that is how we are going about 
solving our present business decline. 
If the government fulfills its share 


of responsibility by providing a 
minimum of economic impetus, we 
will do the rest—creating demand 
by providing our customers with 
products they want and need. Aero- 
quip’s production has slowed down 
—but our “thinking department” is 
working overtime. 

We are tightening our belts more 
than ever before, trimming costs and 
expenses in every conceivable man- 
ner, but we are not compromising a 
single dollar as far as research and 
development are concerned. There- 
in lies the answer to our future re- 
covery and growth. 

Any measure that can possibly 
stimulate demand should be “num- 
ber one” on every management’s 
agenda, even if it means the anxiety 
of spending funds at a time when 
business is not too good. In the long 
run, the rewards will provide ample 
premiums for such foresight. 


Works toward boom to 
follow ‘temporary’ lull 


By Ralph J. Kraut 
President 

Giddings & Lewis 
Machine Tool Co. 
Fond Du Lac, Wis 


= While business has dropped off 
abruptly and recession talk is 
prevalent, in my own opinion all 
that we have to worry about basic- 
ally is lack of confidence. With 
restoration of confidence, I feel that 
without a doubt we will be on our 
way out of the current business dip 
and will re-enter our normal 
growth economy. 

Although the machine tool indus- 
try may appear to the layman to be 
rather remote from the general 
population and certainly not con- 
sidered normally as a consumer 
product, we feel that it is very 
closely tied as an industry to the 
growth and prosperity of the pop- 
ulation as a whole. Since it is the 
demand of people for goods that 
creates the manufacturing require- 
ments which all basically start with 
the machine tool, we cannot help 
but feel that with population 
growth, demands in the machine 

Continued on page 134 
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C. W. Blakeslee & Sons completed $11 million of 
$5 million of materials, 475 units of equipment, and 


The construction contracting industry stands out as a dy- 
namic source of strength in America’s total economy. The 
contribution of contractors to America’s fabulous growth 
and prosperity in the past (and future) is magnified by these 
few facts: 
© $360 billion of construction completed in 10 years 
© $49.6 billion of construction forecast by U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce for 1958 (5% over 1957) 
e Over three million people in construction (11% of 
total business population) 
9,234 contractors received $100,000 or more in con- 
tracts in ’57 totaling $13.6 billion of projects 
Over 3 million units of construction equipmentin use 
as of 1958 
$100 billion federal highway program scheduled 
through 1969 


C. W. Blakeslee & Sons has 115 years’ construction experience 


One of the nation’s oldest and most reputable contractors 
in the east is C. W. Blakeslee & Sons, Inc. of New Haven, 
Connecticut. This contractor has a long and outstanding 
business history dating back to 1844. Through the years it 
has made many outstanding contributions to construction. 
These include a wide variety of projects such as: 
bridges docks 
highways concrete & asphaltic flooring 
excavations: wet, dry, cable laying 

sheathed bulkheads 
paving conduit-installation and 
pile-driving. wood, steel, maintenance 

concrete outfill sewers 
dam resurfacing test borings 
sewage disposal plants siphons 
fill excavating, hauling and gunite 

placing retaining walls 
foundations pipe-jacking 
pipe-lines 

Blakeslee’s construction work is done primarily in the 
state of Connecticut. 50% of it is for private industry and 
utilities. Heading up the present organization is W. T. Gilbert, 

resident, James H. Gilbert, Vice President, M. G. Blake- 
slee, Jr., Asst. Secretary, Albert Blakeslee, Chairman of the 
Board, Frederick J. Schwichtenbert, Secretary, Robert N. 
Blakeslee, Vice President, Harold L. Blakeslee, Treasurer. 

These men are responsible for the planning, direction and 
supervision of the major operations. Under the direction of 
these key rnen, Blakeslee & Sons has continued to grow and 
prosper. The firm’s achievements (and assets) include 


e Over $50 million of construction in the past five years 
e@ Over $11 million of construction in ’57 

e a staff of 575 people 

e 475 units of construction machinery 


valued at $3.8 million 
An important part of the Blakeslee operation is the pro- 
duction of trap rock and bituminous concrete. Blakeslee 
owns and operates one central mixing plant, one batching 


plant, and is completing a new pre-stressed plant for pro- 
ducing bridge and building members. 


Blakeslee combines manpower, equipment and materials 
to produce over $11 million of construction in a year 


The key to Blakeslee’s success and growth is assembling 
the right combination of manpower and machinery to pro- 
duce the work contracted for. To complete the wide variety 
of projects which characterize this contractor’s operation, 
Blakeslee employs 475 units of equipment, valued at nearly 
$4 million. Check the inventory of equipment below: 


BLAKESLEE’S INVENTORY OF EQUIPMENT 


13 cranes (Lorain, Michigan, P&H) 18 welding machines (Lincoln, 
7 Gradalls Wilson, Hobart) 
19 crawler-mounted cranes and 10 electric power plants 
shovels (Lima, Lorain, (Hamco, Onan, Kohler) 
ie) 30 passenger cars 
12 crawler tractors (international, 3 lowbed trailers (Rogers, LaCrosse) 
Caterpillar, Oliver) 2 jeeps 
2 scrapers (Caterpillar) 6 power buggies 
85 pumps Waeger, Rex, Carver) 2 asphalt spreaders (Barber-Greene) 
8 vibrators Uackson) 30 two-way radios, 5 master stations 
12 tractor loaders (Hough, (General Electric) 
Minneapolis-Moline) 4 graders (Caterpillar, Adams, 


30 compressors (Ingersoll-Rand, Galion) 
LeRoi) 3 derrick barges 
70 dump trucks (international, Ford, 8 deck scows 
Chevrolet, Mack, Euclid, 11 rollers (Buffalo-Springfield, Galion, 
Autocar, Diamond T) Essick) 
5 pickups 6 heaters (Master, Nelson, Silent- 


16 transit mixers, (Smith, Challenge) Glo) 
40 pickups (Chevrolet, Ford, 24 hammers (McKiernan-Terry) 
* international) 1 airplane (Cessna 172) 


$500,000 of new equipment purchased in a year 


The continuous expansion of the Blakeslee operation re- 
quires the purchase of new and additional equipment. In the 
year 1957 alone, $500,000 worth of machinery of different 
types was purchased. This included additional units required 
in the normal process of expansion and replacement units 
for old and worn equipment. Typical of the items purchased 
in 1957 are: three 22-ton cranes, one 35-ton crane, three 
2'%2-ton cranes, six 10-wheel trucks, etc. 


Over $5 million spent for materials in a year 


When you consider that Blakeslee did some $11 million 
of construction work in 1957, and $5 million was spent for 
materials, you can see how vast quantities of materials are 
required and purchased by a single contractor of Blakeslee’s 
size. Because of the nature of the work performed by 
Blakeslee, large quantities of materials such as cement, steel, 
lumber, liquid asphalt, concrete and steel piles, etc. are 
purchased annually by this contractor. Note the vast quan- 
tities of materials that went into some of the projects illus- 
trated on these pages. 





















construction in 57 with 
115 years of experience 





“I have read CoNSTRUCTION METHODS magazine for 
over 30 years”—says W. T. Gilbert, President, C. W. 
Blakeslee & Sons, Inc. 

“This magazine fills the gap between the technical 
material in engineering publications and advertise- 
ments on the different equipment and materials. Con- 
STRUCTION Metuops combines the two by showing and 
describing the practical use of equipment, materials 
and techniques on the job. It takes engineering, design, 
and layout and reduces them to practical applications. 
I think it is an outstanding magazine.” 

And James Gilbert, Vice President and reader of 
CONSTRUCTION METHObsS for over 10 years says: “We have 
a large investment in equipment. We regard CONSTRUC- 
TION MetHops as a large piece of equipment. It gives us 
across section of thinking on construction throughout 
the country. It provides shortcuts and new ideas which, 
through their use, make a big difference in our profit 
picture. We have gotten ideas from CONSTRUCTION 
Metuoons that have saved us thousands of dollars on a 
single job.” 

Key personnel like messrs. Gilbert in contracting firms 
such as Blakeslee & Sons are always looking for new ideas 
and techniques which occur so frequently in the construc- 
tion industry. That’s why CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND 
EQUIPMENT is edited: to disseminate new ideas, techniques 
and information on equipment and materials which can 
mean PROFIT to the cost-conscious contractor. The kind 
of people in contracting firms who make the big decisions 
are the kind of people who read CoNSTRUCTION METHODS 
magazine. 

According to James Gilbert, “our superintendents, 
foremen, engineers, and equipment operators all have a 
significant influence on the purchase of construction ma- 
chinery. Their opinions and recommendations are always 
considered.” 

In C. W. Blakeslee & Sons, there are 27 key personnel 
who pay to read CONSTRUCTION METHODs. These include 
the president, 30-year reader; vice pres. 10 years; asst. 
sect’y, 1 year; supt., 13 years; supt., 15 years; foreman, 
8 years, equipment supt. 35 years, to name just a few. 

The tremendous amount of purchasing power invested in 
the hands of the key personnel in Blakeslee make it im- 
perative that your printed sales message get to them. 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT can do the most 
effective job of getting your sales message into the hands of 
your top prospects and customers. Your advertising in 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS reaches over 45,000 paid sub- 
scribers who comprise the important buying influences in 
all phases of heavy construction. 

A McGraw-Hill Publication 


swerousret Construction 
D Methods ... 








> 
W. T. Gilbert, President, C. W. Blakeslee & 
Sons, Inc. 40 years with Blakeslee in execu- 
tive capacity. Flies company’s Cessna 172 
airplane for inspection, photography, and 
transportation. A reader of CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS magazine for over 30 years. 
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$5% million Connecticut Thruway project. Blakeslee used 27,000 yds. 
of structural concrete, 84,000 lin. ft. of cast-in-place concrete piles, 
27,000 lin. ft. of 14“, 72 lb. steel pile (2,065,000 Ibs. of pile), 2.4 mil. 
Ibs. of reinforcing steel, 7.1 million Ibs. of structural steel, 7,500 tons of 
het asphalt concrete, 113,000 gallons of liquid asphalt, 210,000 yds. 
of excavation. Project length, 8 miles. 











$5 million West River Bridge 
project on Connecticut Turnpike. A 
f 1,000 ft. structure. Foundations 
contracted to Blakeslee. Cofferdams 
required 147,000 If (28 miles) of 
interlocking steel sheeting, 1,840 If 
of temporary trestle required over 
1,100 wood piles 60 to 65 ft. long 
and 672,000 fbm of structural 
grade timber. Blukesiee had as 
many as 12 rigs working in a 500 
ft. radius. 









































$35 million Atlas Construction project. $1 million to Blakeslee. Required 
Ya million yds. of earth excavation, 5,000 cu. yds. rock excavation, % 
million yds. of concrete paving, 13,000 ft. of curbing, 50,000 sq. ft. of 
pre-stressed double T members, 25,000 yds. of stripping. 










































Blakeslee invests $12 million a year for maintenance of equipment. Supt. 
and staff of 30 work in six buildings that house maintenance shop, 
carpentry, welding, and machine shops and large quantities of batteries, 
sparkplugs, tires, carburetors, wire rope, filters and other parts. 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 131 


tool industry will continue to ex- 
pand. 

Tying this to the continuing de- 
mand for more leisure time and a 
greater demand by all for manu- 
factured products that were avail- 
able to only a few as recently as 
a decade ago, the machine tool 
company that keys its planning to 
the design, development, manufac- 
ture, and sale of new equipment 
capable of producing at greater 
efficiency with less human attend- 
ance (the automated factory con- 
cept) will have prosperity within 
its grasp. Note that while the pop- 
ulation is gaining at a rate of 
250,000 per month, the labor force 
is proportionately increasing at only 
100,000 per month; and recently for 
the first time in the history of the 
United States, the number of peo- 
ple engaged in the service indus- 
tries surpassed the number of those 
engaged in manufacturing activities, 
conclusive indication of the trend to 
which I refer. 

In our own industry we have an- 
other factor that we consider as a 
potential boon to continued growth 
within the industry. This is the 
matter of obsolescence with which 
many of your readers are fully fa- 
miliar. Fully 50% of the 2 million 
metalworking machine tools being 
operated in the United States to- 
day are obsolete, and the replace- 
ment market for the industry 
should provide excellent business 
for us in the future as both gov- 
ernment and business become more 
fully aware of the dangers of ob- 
solescence in our economy and take 
the necessary steps to correct the 
current situation. 

I consider the present business 
setback as temporary and can look 
to the future only with complete 
optimism. All-important factors are 
so basically different from our last 
serious depression of the ’30s that 
I cannot help but believe we will 
have the “house” in order shortly. 

With our prevailing feeling of 
confidence we are continuing with 
our long range plans for research 
and development of new products, 
while continuing and expanding our 
advertising and sales activities on 
current products of the company, 


strengthening our organization dur- 
ing this period for the cycle of busi- 
ness prosperity which we feel lies 
immediately ahead of us. We 
naturally will effect such economies 
as can be attained without affecting 
these major objectives. 


Says recession calls 
for ‘house-cleaning’ 


By R. E. Moore 
President 
Bell & Gossett Co. 


Morton Grove, Ill. 


= It seems to me that nature itself 
is the greatest exponent of “reces- 
sions,” and this is true in the life of 
almost everything nature has to do 
with. For example, the trees come 
forth in spring with their new fo- 
liage, during the summer the tree 
and all under it is sheltered by the 
shade of that same foliage. As fall 
comes along, we are afforded the 
sight of the beauteous colors but 
gradually the foliage fades away 
and disappears as the long winter 
freeze comes, only to spring forth 
again with the warm sun of the new 
spring. 

In business, over a period of years, 
there must be ups and downs. The 
“downs” are a time for house-clean- 
ing—for consolidated thinking—a 
good time for companies to get their 
pecple together, revise some of the 
ideas that have not worked and 
formulate new ones that will fit into 
the changed conditions. 

The greatest right still left to the 
American citizen is the right to fail, 
for with it comes the right to suc- 
ceed. 

As long as it is impossible to get 
domestic help under almost any 
circumstances; while it costs $4 an 
hour to get a residential window 
washer, as it did me recently; while 
a great many people have two or 
three automobiles; and while every 
trailer camp in the country, almost 
without exception, has a television 
antenna waving over the top of 
every trailer, I cannot believe that, 
except in a few isolated places, dire 
disaster is just around the corner. 
However, it is my opinion that dire 

Continued on page 137 





MORE IMPORTANT MEN 


IN METALWORKING MARKETS 
READ THE TOOL ENGINEER! 














NOW—Reach more than 38,000 key men! 


The steady growth of THE TOOL 
ENGINEER reflects the importance of 
a magazine which serves the industry- 
wide metalworking profession. It also 
illustrates the increasing importance 
of tool engineering at every level of 
production — from the shop to engi- 
neering and management. 

More and more, these key men of 
industry turn to THE TOOL ENGI- 
NEER for authoritative information 
about their profession. Since Decem- 
ber, 1956, more than 5,000 tool engi- 
neers have become new subscribers; 
and each year, readers voluntarily 
continue to maintain a renewal rate 
of 88%. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER INTERESTS, 
HOLDS AND CONVINCES 
THE MEN YOU MUST SELL 


Because THE TOOL ENGINEER is 
written by professionals active in the 
field of tool engineering, the reader 
is assured of editorial content that 


will help him do his job more effi- 
ciently and more profitably. Through 
THE TOOL ENGINEER, he learns 
of developments destined to cut pro- 
duction time and cost and improve 
product quality. 

THE TOOL ENGINEER’s editorial 
format is unparalleled for reader- 
attraction, as shown by the timely 
articles and descriptions of new prod- 
ucts and processes which appeared in 
a recent issue: 


e Planning for Automation 
e Reducing Metal-Cutting Costs 
e Applications of Numerical Control 


e Making Plastic Dies with Steel- 
Epoxy Compounds 


THE TOOL ENGINEER 
PENETRATES PROVEN MARKETS 


Thorough analysis of THE TOOL 
ENGINEER by Fosdick Advertising 
Readership Service provides an inval- 
uable tool for both effective advertis- 








Visit the 1958 ASTE Western Tool Show with THE TOOL 
ENGINEER!. The big September issue features special 
show news — products on display — technical papers. 
Whether you’re in the show or not, you can still tell your 
product story while tool engineers are in a buying mood. 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE CLOSES AUGUST 1. 








ing and editorial content by showing 
exactly what products advétised are 
related to the tool engineer’s current 
job and responsibilities. 


Thus the advertiser can tailor his 
product story precisely to the needs 
of the men who make and influence 
purchases throughout the metalwork- 
ing industry. 


Tool engineers perform many func- 
tions and have many titles, but what- 
ever their positions, they find what 
they need in THE TOOL ENGINEER 
— the magazine that does a better job 
of serving their profession because it 
knows its readers. 


More than 400 regular advertisers 
have found that buying begins with 
THE TOOL ENGINEER, a direct, 
unfailing means of communicating 
with 38,000 very important readers. 
Your advertising dollar will go farther, 
make and net more sales, too — in 
THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


THE TOOL 
ENGINEER 


Published by 
The American Society of Tool Engineers 
10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 
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A GOOD SUBSCRIBER IS SOMETIMES HARD TO FIND 


This travelling executive is a Miller Freeman sub- 
scriber, among other things. In his case, other things 
include running a business that’s measured in 
square miles not square feet. 

To find him, and many thousand readers like him, 
takes Miller Freeman’s own circulation sales staff 
on a million mile sales trip each year . . . selecting 
and selling important new subscribers of every 
management capacity. 

Working out of strategically located “home offices”, 
Miller Freeman circulation men are often among 


the first to know of new promotions and appoint- 
ments in the companies they serve. 


This personal contact is the only way to imple- 
ment even the best of mail-sold subscription lists. 
And it results in circulations as up to date as your 
newest product... territorial distribution figures 
that change to keep up with industries on the move. 


For complete information on markets served by Miller 
Freeman Publications, you are cordially invited to 
write or phone the home office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 »* CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 + SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST.,MA 1626 + PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 + ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE,, MU 3-9294 » LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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disaster will be around the corner if 
government in collaborating with 
business, cannot see the benefits of 
encouraging tax-wise manufactur- 
ers who are trying to help them- 
selves, and if the Government con- 
tinues to pursue the folly of paying 
farmers for not raising crops. 


Improves products, 
marketing, operations 


By W. G. Frank 


rresident 


rn 


American All 


= Last fall when forecasting sales 
for 1958, American Air Filter man- 
agement recognized that the na- 
tional economy was slowing down 
and that a recession was probable. 
Planning and budgeting were based 
on this forecast. 

We did not go into reverse. 
Rather, we shifted into second gear, 
believing that for the tough pull 
we needed power rather than speed. 

Our advertising, sales promotion, 
service, new product development 
and plant and equipment expendi- 
tures are being maintained at a 
level consistent with our long range 
plans. However, this year we are 
concentrating on three objectives 
which will produce immediate as 
well as long range results. 

First, we are redesigning present 
products for better performance and 
lower costs. We are creating better 
values for our customers. One of 
our most important products has 
been redesigned to improve per- 
formance, prolong life, reduce main- 
tenance and at the same time cut 
its cost 25%. 

Second, we are streamlining our 
marketing activities to make them 
more effective. We have seven 
product marketing departments 
which have in the past operated in- 
dependently even though in many 
instances their products are sold 
by the same field personnel in the 


same markets. This year advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and_ sales 
training programs are being co- 
ordinated and combined to ac- 
complish the desired objectives with 
savings in both time and expense. 
These savings in time and money 
permit our sales personnel to in- 
tensify their efforts to obtain a 
larger volume of presently available 
business. In addition, we have added 
qualified personnel to our field sales 
force during* the past six months. 
Placement of this manpower was 
made only after a careful analysis 
of both present and future market 
potentials of certain key areas. 

Third, this break in the frantic 
expansion of recent years is being 
used by all of the components of 
our organization to examine and 
improve their operations. Plans of 
organization, policies, procedures, 
practices and personnel are all be- 
ing carefully evaluated and changed 
where more effective, efficient and 
economical operations will result. 

In short we are determined to 
record the best possible perform- 
ance that existing conditions this 
year will permit and at the same 
time place ourselves in the best po- 
sition to benefit from the expanding 
economy which will surely follow 
this recession. 


Steps out with strong 
improvement program 


By Cloud Wampler* 
Chairman 

of the Board 
Carrier Corp. 


Syracuse, NY. 


= I shall cover briefly certain 
specific things that Carrier has been 
or is doing [in view of the current 
economic situation]; or what we 
have not done and propose not to 


do. 


1. We are continuing to make very 
substantial capital expenditures. 
The total in 1958 will be second 
only to the record high of 1957. 


2. Basically, our capital expendi- 


*Adapted from a talk before the Economic 


Mobilization Conference in New York. 
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tures program for 1957 involved 
the replacement of old and ineffi- 
cient facilities with new buildings 
and equipment. The same is true 
of 1958. 


3. Carrier’s capital expenditure 
budget for 1959 is now being for- 
mulated. It is our present intention 
to step this up by including certain 
projects which were deferred last 
year when money became so tight. 


4. A major part of Carrier’s im- 
provement program has been and 
will be related to research and de- 
velopment. Our enginering, re- 
search and development expendi- 
tures in 1958 will be the second 
largest in the history of the corpo- 
ration and a very close second at 
that. 


5. Although many of our develop- 
ment people are working on cost 
reduction, a very special effort is 


called for by original schedules. 


6. Among the possible victims of 
any business recession is the exist- 
ing office building that is not air 
conditioned. Accordingly, Carrier is 
now hitting this market harder not 
only in sales effort but also engi- 
neering. 


7. It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that the air conditioning of 
factories results in greater pro- 
ductivity and many other gains. So 
here is another area in which Car- 
rier is stepping up its marketing 
and engineering programs. 


8. Having in mind the overselling 
of which we were guilty in 1956, 
we are determined to do a better 
forecasting job. Toward that end 
certain of our marketing people 
will be pulled away from the pres- 
sures of today and tomorrow and 
required to be more objective in 
sizing up not only this or that mar- 
ket but also the general business 
climate. 





ing seminars all over the country, 
to help our dealers improve their 
business practices. 
















10. We are seeking to stimulate the 
interest of the end user of our prod- 
ucts in advance of the normal sell- 
ing season. During the past four 
months Carrier’s installing dealers 





submitted more proposals to pros- 
pective buyers than ever before. 
The results are already beginning 
to show. 


11. A large portion of our adver- 
tising money is being spent closer 
to the point of sale. 


12. We are simplifying our product 
lines, standardizing an _ increasing 
number of components, and doing 
more and more manufacturing as 
opposed to buying on the outside. 
13. Brainstorming sessions are 
proving very helpful as we seek to 
cope with today’s problems. I be- 
lieve that these have 
caused a great many Carrier people 


sessions 







to say to themselves, “We belong.” 
And that is good. 


also being made to get new prod- 


ucts ready more promptly than 8. We are holding business train- 





Save time, money! Ship your displays 











LEFT: Bowser's Paul E. Ganz 
and North American's presi- 
dent, James D. Edgett, discuss 
padded protection, which as- 
sured safe arrival at each 
point of more than 1,000 
products displayed in the Fort 
Wayne firm's $3 million 
road show. 















RIGHT: On display—a section 
of Bowserama exhibit which 
toured the nation via North 
American Van Lines. 
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“America on the Go” 

Hear Alex Dreier’s 
Salutes to Industry — 
Every Sunday Evening, 

6:05 P.M. (EST) NBC-Monitor 
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14, The last point which I shall 
seek to make is essentially philo- 
sophical rather than specific. There 
is no question but that the most 
intense competition prevails 
throughout the industries of which 
Carrier is a part. But this condi- 
tion is more nearly normal than 
the atmosphere of the ten years 
following World War II. So there 
can be no “waiting for things to get 
better.’ Even more important, a 
sound balance must be maintained 
between the needs of today and 
those of tomorrow. Any other 
course would be a disservice to both 
employes and _ stockholders. 


Pulls in belt, and 
looks to the future 


By H. Dale Long 
President Scully-Jones & Co. 


Chicago 


# Our business is the manufacture 
of production tools for the mass 
production metalworking industries, 
where the products are made by the 


machining of cast iron, steel, and 
nonferrous materials. The automo- 
bile industry and the farm equip- 
ment industry take most of our 
production. During the past few 
years, the automobile manufactur- 
ers have invested large sums of 
money in tooling up to manufacture 
new engines, transmissions, and 
differentials with automation type 
transfer machines. The public hesi- 
tancy in buying new automobiles, 
and the economic conditions exist- 
ing on the farms, has caused the 
manufacturers in the automobile 
and farm equipment industries to 
greatly curtail their programs for 
changes that involve tooling. 

We expect this condition to con- 
tinue through 1958, and as a result, 
we have reduced our operations in 
the shop, office, and engineering di- 
visions, to four days a week, and 
have laid off approximately one- 
third of our force. We have reor- 
ganized our sales division, and have 
added a market research analyst. 
We have also added a new depart- 


ment in the marketing division 


called the new products depart- 
ment. We have employed the chief 
engineer of one of the large ma- 
chine tool manufacturers as a field 
engineer, to help us develop and 
promote some of our new products. 
We are placing a great deal of 
emphasis on our research program. 

We have not reduced our budget 
for our direct mail and trade jour- 
nal promotion. We are extending 
special efforts to help train our 
dealers’ salesmen, and to furnish 
them with specific promotion mate- 
rial to help them in increasing their 
sales and profits on our line. 

We are confident of the soundness 
of our economy, but do not expect 
the metaiworking industries to show 
much improvement until the last 
quarter, and then only a moderate 
change. We think, by “pulling in our 
belt,” we can keep a sound organ- 
ization together, so that we can help 
supply the needs of our exploding 
population as their pressure for 
goods results in a swing of the eco- 
nomic pendulum. We are optimistic 
about the long range future. a 





via North American Van— 


'MOCRATED / 


DOUBLE-CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 
VW Eliminates costly crating and uncrating. 
VW On-time delivery; fastest service anywhere. 
VW Liberal pads, covers—100% protection. 


VC Door-to-door service; no delay. 


Phone Your North American Van Lines Agent Now. 


He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Movers.” Or 


VW Frees your personnel for customer contacts. 


W One exhibit or 100; no schedule too tough! 


say 


Let us ship your exhibit to 
National Instrument Exposition 
Philadelphia Convention Hall — 

Sept. 15-19 


(See us at Booth No. 911) 


send coupon below for details of Exhibit Display 
Moving, other North American specialized industria] 
services, and ‘“‘Wife-Approved”’ moves for transferred 
personnel. North American Van Lines, Inc., World 
Headquarters, Fort Wayne, Ind. North American 
Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
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North American Van Lines, Inc. 

World Headquarters, Dept. IM-78 Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 
Without obligation send report on Impact-O-Graph tests and these booklets: 
© Exhibit Displays 

O Transferred Personnel 


0 High-Value Products 
© International Fairs 
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Carbide Engineering 
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This is how widely the rubber industry is scattered, based on 

data taken from the RUBBER RED BOOK Directory. Shading 

is based on a combination of (1) number of plants and (2) 
volume of production in each state. 
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“THE RUBBER MARKET” 
a 6% BILLION DOLLAR Industry 


More than 1800 rubber goods factories .. . in 750 cities . . 
in 40 states are prospects for hundreds of kinds of machines 
—special and general—as well as a wide variety of related 
mechanical equipment, chemicals of all types, wire and other 
metal, fabrics and yarn, and a host of other products and 
services needed to turn out more than 50,000 different rubber 
and rubber-like plastics products. 


RUBBER AGE is a monthly technical journal aimed at the 
executive technologists who make the buying decisions. Top 
management, plant management, production supervision, re- 
search & development and purchasing departments turn to 
this prestige journal for the latest and most comprehensive 
coverage of developments in the industry. Mill Shepard 
readership studies, exclusive with RUBBER AGE in this field, 
insure and confirm editorial direction and. objectives. 


RUBBER RED BOOK, the field's only Directory, is the most 
widely used reference book in the field. Its 1458 pages, 
1957-58 edition, provide detailed source-of-supply information 


not available anywhere else. Together with RUBBER AGE, 
the Directory forms a powerful team ... a winning combina- 
tion that completely covers the lucrative rubber market. 


Next edition in 1959. 


RUBBER AGE is the only A.B.C. journal serving the industry. 
It is first in advertising volume, editorial volume, exclusive 
advertisers, paid circulation, subscription renewal rate, reader 
preference and prestige. Together with RUBBER RED BOOK 
Directory, it forms a powerful combination that adds a plus 


value to any sales campaign. 


Add RUBBER AGE and RUBBER RED BOOK ¢o your media list 
and you'll be adding the rubber industry to your sales 
picture. Between them, they reach all the important men 
you've got to sell. 


Tell us what you offer for sale and we'll try to give 
you some idea of the market for it in the rubber 
industry. 


@ RUBBER 


Publishers of the industry’s only directory, 


RUBBER RED BOOK 


AGE 


101 West 31st Street 
New York 1, New York 
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June Pages Pages to Date 


Industrial group 1958 


1957 


1958 


1957 





Machinery 
Maintenance 
units) 
Marine Engineering/ Log 
Mass Transportation 
Materials in Design Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization 
Metal Finishing ‘ 
Metal Forming & Fabricating” 
Metal Products Manufacturing 
Metal Progress 
Metalworking 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.) 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) - 
Mill & Factory 
Mining Engineering 
Mining World — 
Missiles & Rockets - 
Mississippi Valley Contractor 
Modern Brewery Age 
Modern Concrete — a 
Modern Machine Shop (4Yox6Y/2) 
Modern Materials Handling 
Modern Metals - ee 
Modern Packaging 
Modern Plastics 
Modern Ratilroads ious. 
National Bottlers’ Gazette. 
National Petroleum News 
National Provisioner (w.) 
National Safety News 
New England Construction (bi-w.) 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) : 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 
Package Engineering 
Packaging Parade 
Paper, Filra & Foil Converter 
Paper Industry - cle 
Paper Mill News (w.) : 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) 
Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Refiner 
Petroleum Week 
Pipe Line Industry 
Pit & Quarry - 
Plant 
Plant Engineering 
Plastics World™ 
Plating 
Power 
Power Engineering 
Practical Builder 
Printing Magazine ; 
Proceedings of the I. R. £ 
Product Engineering (w.) - 
Production , aeicalceasias 
Production Equipment — Ss 
Products Finishing (4Y/ox6/2) aicace 
Progressive Architecture —. 
Public Works inlA arte 
SB | __ ena ae sone ener 
Purchasing (bi-w.) ——— 
Purchasing News (bi-w.) . 
Quick Frozen Foods —__. 
Railway Age (w.) ne 
Railway Freight Traffic 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
Railway Signaling _& 
Communications . 
Railway Track & Structures 
Roads & Streets - 
Rock Products - 
Rocky Mountain Construction (semi- 
mo.) ee ae 
Rural Roads “(bi-mo.) - SER ee med — 
SAE Journal Do See 84 
Signal Seda 36 
Southern Lumber Journal ee 54 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 102 
Southern Power & Industry 56 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 384 
Steel (w.) 2 


(1144x1114) (7x10 ad 
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1210 


339 
614 
148 
972 
823 
460 
484 
181 
289 
959 
450 
1385 
805 
1262 
254 
502 
836 
328 
310 
293 
1263 
805 
314 
1119 
1172 
699 
414 
879 
921 
447 
872 
3333 
704 
264 
557 
478 
240 
639 
1121 
1273 
1301 
929 
360 
882 
230 
1003 
418 
351 
1025 
459 
844 
435 
974 
1616 
803 
207 
561 
924 
680 
671 
1614 
659 
584 
755 
141 
293 
498 


242 
288 
700 
775 


806 
76 
570 
152 
315 
730 
345 
1792 
2721 


Industrial group 


June Pages Pages to Date 
1958 1957 1958 1957 





Street Engineering 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
Telephony (w.) 

Texas Contractor (w.) 
Textile Industries 

Textile World 

Timberman 

Tool Engineer 

Tooling & Production 
Traffic World (w.) 
Veneers & Plywood 
Wastes Engineering 
Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer 
Western Builder (w.) 
Western Canner & Packer 
Western Construction 
Western Industry 
Western Machinery & Steel World 
Western Metalworking 
Wood Worker 

World Oil 

World Petroleum (9x12) 


Total 


Product News group 


124 695 716 
**180 211 1194 =1147 
151 174 979 1001 
158 720 846 

109 160 741 963 
74 391 666 

158 215 1070 1334 
156 723 966 

156 799 886 

157 177 
134 13] 
377 521 
368 382 
429 467 
1583 1618 
281 284 
562 778 
362 498 
588 734 
356 463 
195 222 
1085 1264 
534 632 


20 2 11] 110 
1] 
l 
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OOD Md dy» 
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30,363 153,720 175,005 


June Pages Pages to Date 
1958 1957 1958 1957 





Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Maint. & Plant Operation 
Jobber Product News 

New Equipment Digest 

Product Design & Development 
Transportation Supply News 


Total 


Volume figures for product news information 
ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434, 


7x10 pages. 


Trade Group 


715 4592 4948 
203 1342 1302 
125 l 810 580 
726 B 4208 4454 
416 2411 2294 
273 3 1481 1582 





2,458 2,630 14,844 15,160 


publications are re- 
. not in standard 


"ny 


Pages to Date 
1958 1957 


June Pages 
1958 1957 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (101/4x14) 
American Artisan 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.)* 
American Paper Merchant 
Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 
Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Cleaning Laundry World 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering — ; 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) - 
Electrical Wholesaling™ 
Farm Equipment Retailing 
Florists’ Review (w.) 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 
Gas Heat 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics 
Glass Digest 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hardware Retailer 


10 


*B1 100 939 632 
79 108 591 778 


116 143 964 1175 
47 43 321 282 
154 162 1053 1100 
98 246 733 975 
174 210 1191 1401 


27 27 230 266 
67 70 514 504 


68 76 671 
107 ] 768 


39 9 275 
67 436 


. 285 

420 490 

138 752 933 

85 758 986 

76 603 632 

47 315 310 

269 2134 2173 

112 541 621 

49 59 273 334 
57 55 405 436 
64 57 384 394 
151 179 1414 1663 
109 119 1149 1174 
Continued on page 144 





A Hitchcock conclusion: 


Industry needs to 
know more about 
ASSEMBLY and 
FASTENER 
Te 


Three years ago your men from 
Hitchcock started a conversation which 
ran something like this: 


Everything from automobiles through 
zithers have to be held together. 


How much of the cost of making 
things is devoted to their 
assembly and fastening? 


How many manufacturers use a 
creatively engineered fastener 
for their specific application? 


How many buy fasteners 
on the basis of assembly cost 
and not on piece-part cost? 


In short, what steps 
have manufacturers taken 
to reduce their assembly 
and fastening costs? 


The seed had been planted . . . Hitchcock had been noticing that 
the field of assembly and fastening throughout industry had been 
virtually ignored. 

After three years of study and research, the idea germinated into 
a few basic premises . . 


© 50-75% of total manufacturing cost goes into assembly and 
fastening operations. 


© There are several ways to reduce this cost. 
® Industry should be shown HOW. 


® There is no publication at present devoted to the little- 
noticed field of assembly and fastening. 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Hitchcock’s Wood Working 


Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Directory 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 

Machine & Tool Directory 

Grinding and Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 


The Hitchcock conclusion: a new monthly publication—ASSEMBLY 
and FASTENER ENGINEERING——to reach every major portion 
of this $1,400,000,000.00 market. To stress creative applications . 
discuss new methods . . . to EDUCATE MANUFACTURERS in 
decreasing assembly and fastening costs, in increasing profits. 
CIRCULATION: in excess of 25,000 copies at the outset. 
READERS: on the engineering level; will include design, 
process, method, production, manufacturing and 
standards engineers. 
FIRST ISSUE: October 1958. 
Plan now to advertise in the ONLY publication which can and 
will serve the important and growing assembly and fastener 
market. Write, telephone, or wire for further facts on ASSEMBLY 
AND FASTENER ENGINEERING. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


189 
SINCE 1898 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 





June Pages Pages to Date June Pages Pages to Date 
Trade Group 1958 1957. 1958 1957 Export Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 








Hatchery & Feed 38 33 281 280 Farmaceutic 22 148 151 
Heating & Air nditioning Hacienda (2 editions) 94 449 564 
Contractor 4 67 332 44] 1 Hospital 21 ] 110 91 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioni enieria Internacional 
News lf 27 127 151 Constru 385 388 
Hosiery Industry Weekl Pan 3: 188 277 In stia Internacional 
Implement Tractor (bi-w.)"* ee 107 49 87 1 Industric 7 360 
Industrial i ( 4 118° ] 1 Management Digest 
Jewele Circular-Keyston 34 J 4 ee) (2 editions)” ) 375 
lof Ph Interamericanc - 6 38! 396 
International l 2 84 
Aerea Latinoamericana 22 20 2 114 
industrial (93/44x14) (7x10 


107 


152 
255 
196 
367 


advertising. 


ns are monthlies and have 


Western 





“Aero Space Engineering . . formerly named Aeronautical Engi- 
neering Review. 


‘American Automobile . . formerly listed as separate publica- 


ns, American Automobile and Automovil Americano. 


“American Lumberman & Bldg. Products Merchandiser . . correc- 
tions submitted by publication indicates that May 1958 year to 
lume should have been 848 pages instead of 948. 


"Aviation Age .. 1957 figures include advertising in ‘Aviation 
Operations” section which became separate publication, Busi- 
ness/Commercial Aviation, January, 1958. 


"Boot & Shoe Recorder . . June, 1957 volume includes special 
Anniversary” issue not repeated this month. 


“Building Products . . J. 958 figure includes 3 pages in West- 
ern section; 1958 total includes 21 Western pages. 


“Design News . srrections submitted by publication indicates 
f 6 5 y that May 1957 year to date volume should have been 1,535 
Law & Orcler 27 202 169 pages instead of 1,3% 
Medical Economic : 
Modern Beauty Shop 
Hespital 
= Medicine (semi-mo.) 
41/4x63/4) 
Nation’s Schools 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 02 ] 989 992 “Electronics . . Frequency of issue changed from tri-monthly to 
Scholastic Coach 30 29 : 231 weekly 
School Executive-Educational : 
Business 104 { 780 “Implement & Tractor . . Now includes formerly separate publi- 
Volume Feeding Management 3] 7 43] cation, Farm Implement News. 
What's New in Home Econom 3 


“Electrical Wholesaling . . 1958 figure includes special ‘‘Conven- 
tion’’ issue printed May last year. 


“Electronic Design . . Frequency of issue changed from semi- 
monthly to bi-weekly. 


“Industrial Development . . Now includes formerly separate pub- 
Total 365 3,458 9 21,78: lication, Manufacturers Record. 


“Industrial Distribution . . 1957 figure includes special "Conven- 


tion” issue not repeated this month. 
Export Group 1957 1958 





“International Management Digest . . formerly listed as Manage- 
Agricultura de las Americas : 49 299 : ment Digest—Latin American and Overseas, respectively. 
American Automobile (2 editions) "147 17§ 902 9 
American Exporter (2 editions) 10 946 993 *Metal Farming & Fabricating . . formerly named Modern Indus- 
American Exporter Industrial trial Press. 

(2 editions) : : 

Automotive World (2 editions) 54 7 ; 4}° *Plastics World . . formerly listed under Product News group. 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 3 18] 11 Now listed under Industrial group. Figures are now reported in 


Embotellador (bi-mo.) a a 13% pages instead of units. 
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Leaders in classified 

The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their June, 1958 issues, listed 
alphabetically. First figure is for month, 


f + ey 

second figure is for year to date total. COMPOSITE 

American Funeral Director 8/52 : 

American Machinist 6/30 ? 

American Milk Review 5/24 H 

Automotive News .... 10/55 

Aviation Week ° .. 150/219 

Bakers Weekly é 5/29 

Chemical & Engineering New 121/117 

Chemical Engineering - as Poe 

Coal Age ; AL 5/26 hee: a : ' 

Construction Bulletin 196/136 This year’s pipe line market promises to 

Construction Digest _. 193/135 top record 1954 with 18,302 miles of line al- 
ready scheduled in the U. S. and new station 


Constructioneer eetruahs CAB 11/47 
Control Engineering 6/28 construction at near-record levels. Foreign 


lectrical Engineering 10/47 plans represent a 20% increase over 1957. Any 
Electrical World 7/33 economical means of putting your sales um- 
Electronics i 78/208 brella over this $4 billion industry is well 
Engineering & Mining Journal 8/27 worth your consideration 
Engineering News-Record 135/229 é : ; . : 
Florists’ Review 149/476 4 BILLION Published every 18 months, PIPE LINE 
The Foundry 8/47 COMPOSITE CATALOG is a bound, cross-refer- 
Graphic Arts Monthly 137/222 enced collection of manufacturers’ and service 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 15/26 companies’ literature. Going to 4,000 select 
Iron Age -....- "17/125 PIPE LINE buying and specifying locations, it assures your 
oo ys American 21/139 product literature a permanent place when 

sachet esis ae ; /139 and where needed by field, contracting and 
Lumberman 7/46 ‘ 

operating personnel. 


Mechanical Engineering 17/81 

Mechanization 15/25 MARKET The next issue closes soon. Reserve space 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 115/45 for your catalog now. 

Mid-West Contractor 12/61 

Mining World cc : 5/27 

Modern Hospital 6/34 Write today for Fact Book, which shows 
National Provisioner 6/39 how your present catalog can be conven- 
— & pee — a iently pre-filled in PIPE LINE COMPOSITE 
one ill News 15/67 | CATALOG at a cost comparable to your present 
it & Quarry 7/48 Hi ; 

Pitts 8/48 cataloging budget. 

Printing Magazine 6/41 

Public Works 6/35 

Roads & Streets . 712/69 

Rock Products —. , 6/33 

Rocky Mountain Construction 5/34 

The Sporting Goods Dealer 5/34 

Telephone Engineer ; 5/25 

Telephony 13/80 

Texas Contractor 8/54 SALES OFFICES 
Textile World 6/38 | Houston New York 
Western Builder 60/320 : 

The Wood Worker 9/57 oon Cn 





Los Angeles Dallas 


SOOO Cero eneneeereeseseeneeereeses 


Tulsa Hannover 
London 





GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
World's Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 
P.O. Box 2608 . Houston 1, Texus 
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INDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





- Sorry, | meant to hit the watch! 
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Take a tip from 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF HEAT ; 


EXCHANGERS AND Be: , Bae cn 
HEAT EXCHANGE —S> | ? 


















































EQUIPMENT te 
4 : 
.... for the science of heat transfer is canal POWER because they know that, regardless 
to the field of power and plant service engi] of the industry in which their products are 
neering. Manufacturers of heat transfe used, the POWER reader is the one who 
equipment advertise consistently in selects them for his plant. 


During 1957 the manufacturers listed below placed over 184 pages of heat transfer 


equipment advertising in POWER: 


“IR PREHEATER CORP JONES & LAUGHLIN SIEEL CorRP 
Atco Propucts, IN L A Water SOFTENER COMPANY 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. Co MARLEY COMPANY 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA MARYLAND SHIPBUILDING & Drydock Co 
BaBcoock & WILCOX Co NATIONAL PuBe Driv 
PUBULAR Propucts Diy : U. S. STEEL Cort 

BELL & GOoSSETT COMPANY NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
BoILeR TUBE Co. OF AMERICA | J. F. Prircuarp & COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANA REPUBLIC STEEL CorP 

the companies A. M. BYERS COMPANY REVERE COPPER & Brass, IN¢ 
CHase Brass & CopPpeR COMP ANY Ross Hear EXCHANGER DIV 
COCHRANE CORP | Fred H. SCHAUB ENGINEFRING CO 


CONDENSER SERVICE & ENGRG. (Co SCOVILL MANUFACTURING Co 
DAVIS ENGINEERING CORP | SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO 
ELLIOTT COMPANY STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES Co 
Fruor Propucts COMPANY HeNRY VoGT MACHINE Co 
FOSTER WHEELER CorRP i WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CorRP 
HENSZEY COMPANY C. H. WHEELER Mec. Co 

IN« RAND COMPANY | WorRTHINGTON CORP 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co Ink YuBA HEAT TRANSFER Div 


Manufacturers of heat exchangers and heat exchange equipment know they 
must sell the POWER reader to sell industry. 


You too, will find that POWER IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION 
SERVING THE POWER) AND PLANT SERVICES MARKET. 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT... 


| 
| 
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J ..70 MEN IN INDUSTRY 


* 


ie 


Py 


the men... the industry... 


George A. Wallace, Plant Engineer, with 
Ernest E. Kimball, Chief Power Engineer, 
and Howard P. Spaulding, Chief Electrical Gillette Safety Razor Company, Division of Gillette 
Engineer, at Gillette Safety Razor Com- Company, where world famous GILLETTE SAFETY 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. RAZORS, BLADES and SHAVING CREAM are made. 


Not only do these three men function as the top engineers for GILLETTE at this location, 
but they also serve as staff engineers for all Gillette Company plants in the western 
hemisphere. No major engineering decisions are made for these plants without the con- 
currence of these men in their own special fields — Mr. Wallace in general plant engineer- 
ing, Mr. Kimball in power engineering and Mr. Spaulding in the field of electrical services. 

About POWER George Wallace says, “My job is broad, and while I can rely on my 
associates as specialists in their fields, I have to keep up with all phases of plant engineering 
— theirs as well as my own. POWER, through its editorial and advertising pages, helps 
me do that.” 

Ernest Kimball reports, “None of us can operate in a vacuum. We can’t draw a line 
where one job stops and another starts. We all have to have a clear picture of the broad 
engineering field. In my particular area — boilers, diesel and turbine generators, piping, 
etc. I find POWER required reading. I’ve been reading it for 30 years and it’s been one of 
the best friends I’ve had.” 

To this Howard Spaulding adds, “Any plant electrical engineer who forgets to keep 
up with other phases of engineering will soon find himself pretty far behind the pack. 
Electricity is too closely tied in with everything else in industry today. I’ve been reading 
POWER for ten years. It not only gives me good coverage of electrical problems in the 
plant but it keeps me in touch with new ideas and techniques in all areas of engineering. 
POWER’s coverage of atomic energy is a good example.” 





We have prepared a booklet explaining in detail 
what these services are, their use in specific industries, 
their future and their importance to you. 


The POWER and PLANT SERVICES 
Write for your copy, 


BEHIND IT! 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


® @ 
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editorial 










Industrial Marketing offers an index of editorial contents for the past six months. The index 


is published every January and July. 


Advertising agencies 
Agencyman looks at media reps, Apr. 
p. 60 
How Crown Zellerbach Canada gets 
more from ad agency, March, p. 148. 
How industrial advertisers pick new 
agencies, Apr., p. 57. 
Rubel tells how to pay agency what 
it's worth, Apr., p. 144. 


eal 


op agencies set new record for indus- 


Q 


riadi a 
What else does your agency have t 
offer? Apr., o. 141. 

Why Alco Products changed agencies 
Apr., p. 148. 


placement, Apr., p. 132. 


Advertising budgets 
Export budgets to go up 5 to 10% for 
58, Jan., p. 45. 
How industrial advertisers allocate 
budgets, Jan., p. 38. 
NIAA study shows how industrial com- 
panies set budgets, June, p. 52. 
What Raytheon did when the budget 


was cut, Apr., p. 45. 


Advertising departments 
Summary of IARI report on how to or- 
ganize and control ad programs, Feb. 
p. 45 
When should you buy promotional 


services outside? June, p. 38. 


Advertising expenditures. 348 top business 
paper advertisers, May, p. 48. 


Advertising managers. When should you 

buy promotional services outside? June, 
38. 

Advertising Volume 
Business paper volume up again in ‘57, 
Jan., p. 108. 
Monthly business paper figures, Jan., p. 
112; Feb., p. 124; March, p. 128; Apr., 
p. 151; May, p. 118; June, p. 116. 


Agency-Client relations. See Advertising 
agencies. 


Airkem Inc, Take sting from a problem 
sales message, June, p. 59. 


Alco Products. Why Alco changed agen- 
cies, Apr., p. 148. 


Alliance Machine Co. Ads lure vacation 
bound customers, March, p. 68. 
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AllisChalmers Mfg. Co. Basic guide 


selling at a trade show, May, p. 5 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. How 
to put across an unknown product, Feb. 


p. 48. 


Armstrong Machine Works. Experimenta 





ads do pay off . Yopy Chasers, June 
149, 


Arnell, Alvin. Small ad budget makes in 





quiry system a must for Standard 


ment, March, p. 58 


Art files, It's easy, efficient to set 
derly artwork files 


108. 


Associated Business Publications 
348 top business paper advertisers, May 
p. 48. 
Visual impact wins ABP awards. Stories 


of six winners, May, p. 43. 


Ausbeck. R. C. Complete guide to sales 


incentives, March, p. 44. 


Awards. 
Chas. Pfizer named company-of-the-year 
. Copy Chasers, Jan., p. 147 
Columbia-Geneva man is ‘adman of the 
year’ . . Copy Chasers, Jan., p. 141. 
IM Editorial Achievement Competition 
judges praise business papers, May 
64B. 


IM honors 48 business papers for e 


torial excellence, June, p. 46. 
Visual impact wins ABP awards. Stories 


of six winners, May, p. 43. 


Beckman Instruments. Prove that trade 
show planning pays off, May, p. 140. 


Book reviews, Feb., p. 82; March, p. 79. 


Buck, W. H. What Raytheon did when the 
budget was cut, Apr., p. 45. 


Business forecasts. See Forecasts. 


Business papers 
Ad volume up again in ‘57, Jan., p. 108. 
Advertising volume, Jan., p. 112; Feb., 
p. 124; March, p. 128; Apr., p. 151; 
May, p. 118; June, p. 116. 
Advertisers to concentrate in fewer 
books in ‘58, Jan., p. 44. 
Business paper ads pay off for Acme 
Chain, Feb., p. 74. 


Editorial Achievemen Yompetition 


idges praise business papers, May, p. 


honors 48 business par 


> Oo 


rial excellence, June, p. 4 
348 top advertisers, May, p. 48. 
Top agencies set new record for indus 


trial ad placement, Apr., p. 132. 


What the Computer-Dex readership 
method tells us abou 








A. M. Byers Co. Audiences 


1c 





12-year-old film, March, p. 


Canada 
Maclean-Hunter tells how to get your 
ad plates into Canada, March, p. 151 
Marketing in Canada today, March, p 


134. 


J. I. Case Co. Airlifts dealers, sales soar 
t Feb., p. 68. 


Clark Equipment Co. Why Clark films its 
trade show exhibits, May, p. 130. 


Color. The Greenfield color insert story, 
June, p. 48. 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division. Copy 
chasers pick top adman as ‘adman of the 


year,’ Jan., p. 141. 


Company Communications 
1958; will this be the year management 
talks back? Jan., p. 96. 
Introducing your people to your plant, 
Feb., p. 118. 
How to communicate in a many-plant 
maze, March, p. 110. 
More work, less waste is new in-plant 
theme, Apr., p. 116. 
Employes do care how your business is 
joing, May, p. 103. 
How to please almosf everyone with an 
external-internal publication, June, pp. 
38. 


Company publications 
In Britain they sell their house organs, 
June, p. 126. 


Starting an employe publication? 
Problems, Feb., p. 114. 


Computer-Dex. What the computer tells us 
about business paper ads, Apr., p. 64 


Copy. See also Copy Chasers. 
Airkem takes sting from problem sales 
message, June, p. 59. 
Alliance Machine ads lure vacation 
bound customers, March, p. 68. 
Business paper ads pay off for Acme 
Chain, Feb., p. 74. 
How British company builds sales with 
zany ads, Apr., p. 42. 
How Hays Corp. humanizes technical 
ads, Apr., p. 37. 
How Sharon Steel makes ads stand out 
with unusual photographs, Jan., p. 48. 
Which ad attracted more readers? Jan., 
p. 83; Feb., p. 91; March, p. 87; Apr., 












PR te ans oMer cy 


p. 91; May, p. 89; June, p. 85. 


Copy Chasers 
Columbia-Geneva man is ‘adman of the 
year.’ Jan., p. 141. 
Fight admen over ‘company image’ ads, 
Feb., p. 159. 
Brawny oil industry spawns feeble ads 
March, p. 175. 
Advertising in a distressed (recession) 
market, Apr., p. 171. 
Can one ad be both good and bad? 26 
ads scored by Ad-Gage and Starch, 
May, p. 155. 
Experimental ads pay off for Armstrong 
Machine Works, June, p. 149. 


Corporate image. Copy Chasers fight ad- 


men over ‘image’ ads, Feb., p. 159. 


Crown Zellerbach. How Crown Zellerbach 
Canada gets more from ad agency, March 
p. 148. 


Darby, Richard H. Agencyman looks at 
media reps, Apr., p. 60. 


Dealers 
J. I. Case airlifts dealers to 
new equipment, Feb., p. 68. 


Knipco sets up 1,000 enthusiastic deal- 


showing of 


ers in three months, June, p. 122. 


Direct mail 
500 customers endorse Universal Form 
Clamp promotion piece, May, p. 42. 
Zany mailers open doors for Elgin 


salesmen, June, p. 57. 


Distributors and distribution 
Basic guide to distributor promotion, 
Apr., p. 49. 
How H. M. Harper merchandises its ads 
to distributors, March, p. 53. 
Norton Co. helps distributors in cost 
analysis, March, p. 42. 
Sola enrolls 324 


through advertising, June, p. 60. 


‘service’ distributors 


Dobrin, Dr. Saxe. ‘Let's pretend’ . . a game 
for marketing men, June, p. 49. 


Editorial Index. July through December 
1957, Jan., p. 129. 


Electric Hose & Rubber Co. Employes do 
care how your business is going, May, p 
103. 


Elgin National Watch Co. Zany mailers 
open doors for salesmen, June, p. 57. 


Employe relations. See Company Com- 


munications. 


Encyclopedia of Marketing 

Guide to readership reports, by Rosberg, 
Jan., p. 53. 
Guide to holding an open house, by 
Jalbert, Feb., p. 51. 
Guide to sales incentives, by Ausbeck, 
March, p. 45. 
Guide to industrial distributor promotion, 
by Isaacs, Apr., p. 49. 

Continued on page 150 





Most effective — lowest cost method of 
keeping electronic product information 
before 56,000 engineers and p.a.’s. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER-eem 


OFFERS YOU A 


POWERFUL PACKAGED SELLING PLAN 


cem is a product information system (catalog-directory plus filing system) designed 
to save engineering time and keep your product data at the fingertips of the 
engineers and p.a.'s who make the buying decisions. Here’s why the eem packaged 
selling plan makes your sales dollar most effective. 


1. eem catalog sections offer a ‘marketplace’ 
eem is divided into 50 product sections, each with a section number. All 
similar products are grouped in the same section. Every time an engineer 
or p.a. makes a buying decision on the type of product you manufacture, 
he refers to the product section containing your data to compare available 


makes. 


2. eem “Clip-File’ keeps your product information perpetually up-to-date 
eem “‘Clip-File,’’ a regularly mailed supplement containing descriptions, 
specifications, illustrations or all new products released by manufacturers 
in the eem catalog section, ties in with eem product section numbers 
and kecps your catalog pages perpetually up-to-date. eem product 


section numbers and ‘‘Clip-File”’ 


provide the engineer with the first 


uniform industry-wide product information filing system. Now, for the 
first time, an annual that is kept current throughout the year. 


3. eem low cost catalog printing and preparation service 
Quantities of catalogs comprising the material you catalog in eem are 
available at the lowest printing prices in the industry. Answers the 
problem of low cost, short form, up-to-date catalogs. 


The eem market 

56,000 copies of eem are sent to a screened 
list of engineers (design, research, produc- 
tion, project) and purchasing agents. In 
addition, leading sales reps in major indus- 
trial areas distribute eem to their key-cus- 
tomers and prospects. eem supplies com- 
plete coverage of all users of electronic 
equipment and components, plus penetra- 
tion in depth of major prospects. What's 
more, because of eem’s extreme usefulness, 
it is the hub of every department in which 
buying decisions are made. This multiple 


readership adds many, many thousands of 
potential decision makers. 


The amazingly low cost of cataloging in eem 
The cost of keeping your full product story 
before virtually every leading electronic 
buyer (56,000) is approximately one cent 
per page. A single page costs $575. Multiple 
page rates are considerably lower. 

eem is your basic and best buy to cover 
the complete electronic market. Increase 
your sales . reduce selling costs by 
cataloging in eem. 1959 edition space reser- 
vations close December 10, 1958. 


Photo: eem in action at Narda Microwave Corp. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER « 60 Madison Avenue, Hempstead, New York 








Photographic » 


and ( ; 
Reporting (= 
Assignments... 


Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


= 


Helping advertisers and editors to 
communicate with words and pictures 
since 1938. Full information on request. 
SICKLES 
Phote-Reporting SERVICE 
193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 

SOuth Orange 3-6355 





If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


for over 73 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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The Hospital Market 


Dependable, Dynamic, 
Recession-Resistant 


These highlights underscore the vital- 
ity of the ever-growing hospital mar- 


ket: 


From 1946 to 1957, hospital admis- 
sions rose 41% more than 
22,000,000 patients were admitted by 
7,000 recognized hospitals in 1957. 


As to the future, Barron's says: 
"Hospital admissions are ex- 
pected to increase another 40°/, 
by 1965... hospitals will have 
to be built at three times the 
present rate in order to keep 
up with the demand for bed 
space.” 


Hospital expenditures tripled from 
1946 to 1956 . . . from $2 billion to 
$6 billion . . . hospitals spend $16.5 
million every day. During 1958, an 
estimated $930 million will be spent 
for hospital construction, an increase 
of 48% over 1956. 


As for the future, Architectural 
Forum comments: "Population 
growth, rising health standards 
and new medical discoveries 
will add tremendously to the 
required outlays for hospitals 
and research centers . . . will 
be more than $1.6 billion in 
1967." 


HOSPITALS, Journal of the 
American Hospital Associa- 
tion, reaches the greatest 
single concentration of people 
who buy for hospitals. 


SEND FOR 

FACT SHEET, 
“THE HOSPITAI. 
MARKET’, AND 
SAMPLE COPY 
OF HOSPITALS 


@ HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois | 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
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continued from p. 149 


Guide t 
, OS. 
Export advertising. See als 
Ad budgets to go ur 


Jan., p. 45. 


Films 

Audiences 

A. M. Byers 

15 films to tell j 

tising . . Problems 

Where to get good 

. » Problems, Apr., p 

Why Clark Equipment 
xy, p. 130. 


show exhibits, Mc 
Ford Instrument Co. How 


secret, May, p. 40. 


Foreign trade 


Government urge: 


Forecasts 

Agencyman 

harder in * 

Bigger 

for ‘58, Jan., p. 

Business paper advertisers 

trate in fewer books 

Export ad budgets t 

for ‘58, Jan., p. 45. 

How to hit target wit 

casts, Feb., p. 148. 

Let's pretend’ . . a game ra 
forecasting for marketing men, June 


49. 


Fort Wayne Metals. 


salesmen, Jan., p. 46. 


General Precision Laboratories. Uses air 


show to sell closed circuit ty 


March, p. 64. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. The 
field insert story, June, p 


H. M. Harper Co. 


dises its ads to distributors 


Hays Corp. How ‘humanize’ 


ads, Apr., p. 37. 


Hedgren, A. W. How H. H. Roberts 


keeps sales meetings under contr 


p. 40. 
Highways. See Road building 


Hill, Robert G. Columbia-Geneva ad man 


ager named ‘adman of the year’ . . Copy 


Chasers, Jan., p. 141. 


Company Communications. 


I long range 


company builds 
p. 42. 


IM Gallery, Jan., p. 73; Feb. 


83 A p. 166; June, p. 66 


Industrial Advertising Research Institute 
How yet more value from trade show 
sxxhibits, May, p. 64. 
How to organize and industrial 


programs, Feb., p. 45 


Industrial Marketing 
IM competition judges praise business 

sts, May, p. 64B. 

honors 48 business papers 


sa 


torial excellence, June, p. 46. 


Industrial Shows. See trade shows & ex 


Industrial 


ell themselve 


Inserts. The Greenfield 


International Society for Industrial 
Marketing 
What y should know about NIAA 


reorganization plan, May 


r ISIM faces t 


ugh sledding, May 


Isaacs, 


romotion, Apr. 


Byron Jackson Tools. In-pack premiums 


pay off for drilling tool maker, Apr., p. 47 


Alco Products changed 


Jaeckel, A. R. Wh 


Y 
eS, APF. p. 1 


n} ms 


48. 


Jalbert, Russell R. A complete guide 


holding an open house, Feb., p. 51. 


Johns-Manville. How t ->ommunicate in 


x many-plant maze, March, p. 110. 
om 
T 


he 
ne 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales. 
f putting out a wall chart, March 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. Use 
tion cent customers, May 


get next to 


Knipco. Sets up 1,000 enthusiastic dealers 


three months, June, p. 122 


Lundholm, R. G. 500 customers endorse 
Universal Form’ Clamp promotion piece, 
May, p. 42 


McAloney, S. H. How Ford Instrument 


icized a secret, May, p. 40. 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. How to get 
yo March, p. 


ir ad plates into Canada 











Social value 
plus 


DIRECT GAIN 
for the user 


The “Chronicles of Americana” 
as a business tool provide 
specific, positive means of 
action. Well tested beyond the 
theory stage, the imaginative, 
creative use of the Chronicles, 
plus all the individualizing 
features, combine social and 
community value with direct 
personal gain for the user. 

In your CONSTANT watch 
for fresh, significant ideas, 
you'll be intrigued with the 
opportunity to combine your 
own experience and_ tech- 
niques with the use of this 
vehicle of intrinsic value. 

* 
Send for the ten titles pub- 
lished to date, supporting ma- 
terial on their concept and 
use, results and prices. Your 
letter does it today, or phone 
us collect, CHerry 4-1377. 


MBOX 65 + MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 











If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic speciaity items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 


SIGNAL 


ERR) OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 








Manufacturers’ agents. How 
June, p. 42. 


Marketing & market research. See also 
Trends. 
Analyzing your marketing costs, May 
p. 37. 
Eight ways market research can help 
sales, Feb., p. 66. 
Execs. give views on ‘systems concept’ 
. Forum, Jan., p. 104. 
How to apply research to industrial mar- 
keting, Feb., p. 58. 
How to hit target with your sales fore 
casts, Feb., p. 148. 
How to sell management on market re- 
search, Feb., p. 151 
Marketing in Canada today, March, p. 
134. 


Merchandising 
How to get new mileage from jy 
merchandising Problems, March 
117. 
How H. M. Harper merchandises its ads 
to distributors, March, p. 53 
In-pack premiums pay 
Jackson Tools, Apr., p. 47. 


Miller, Loren K. How to hit 


your sales forecasts, Feb. 


Mine Safety Appliance Co. Safety sales 
men learn safety first, March, p. 60. 


National Industrial Advertisers Assn. 
Conference to tell how to profit throug! 


‘innovative marketing,’ June, 


NIAA news 
Exec. committee abandons Media Data 
File, Jan., p. 71. 
John Spurr defends magazine prefer- 
ence studies, Feb., p. 85. 
BNA, NIAA to probe purchasing 
process in Canada, March, p. 81. 
Call for sweeping NIAA reorganiza- 
tion, Apr., p. 85. 
ISIM faces tough sledding in June, 
May, p. 73. 
Robt. C. Myers heads 1958-59 NIAA 
slate, June, p. 71. 
Study shows how industrial companies 
set ad budgets, June, p. 52. 
What you should know about 
May, p. 35. 


New Books for the Marketing Man. S 
Book reviews. 


New Products 
How American Photocopy 
unknown product, Feb., p. 48. 
Practical selling starts in a lab 
Phillips Chemical, Jan., p. 52. 


Norton Co. Help industrial distributérs in 
cost analysis, March, p. 42. 


Open house. See plant visits. 


Operations research. Key to better man- 
. Forum, Feb., p. 129. 


agement? 
’ Continued on page 152 











Why 
modern 
castings 


Gets Results 


CONTACT 
Because MODERN CASTINGS 
is the official publication of the 
American Foundrymen’s Society, 
its editors are in constant contact 
with the industry’s technical re- 
search . divisional operations 
. educational projects . .. in- 
dustrial expansion programs. . . 
marketing development. MOD- 
ERN CASTINGS, therefore, is 
the “sounding board” for the lat- 
est and best in metal casting. 


FUNCTION 
“King-size” in format to insure 
important reading matter next to 
every advertisement at no extra 
cost, MODERN CASTINGS is 
“king-size” in function too — 
every issue carries the mewest 
techniques and applications . . . 
authoritative data that points the 
way to industrial progress. 
Every AFS member receives a 
copy of MODERN CASTINGS 
. . over 60% of the paid circu- 
lation goes to readers’ homes. 
Every known foundry in U.S. 
and Canada receives MODERN 
CASTINGS regularly. 


RESULTS 

Studies of actual reader response 
show that MODERN. CAST- 
INGS is the major source of in- 
formation for foundrymen inter- 
ested in new equipment . . . ma- 
terials . . . supplies. 

These are only a few more 
reasons why MODERN CAST- 
INGS belongs on your sched- 
ule! 





modern 
castings 


Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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you needa 


Too {tected 


DESIGNER 


for effective 
trade show exhibits 


. at least, he must be capable of 

two very distinct types of thinking. 

He must think like an artist in 
order to design the most attractive 
exhibit possible within the limits of 
space and cost. 

He must think like a salesman in 
order to create an effective exhibit— 
one which will convey your message 
to prospective customers most force- 
fully. 

Gardner Displays has successfully 
combined these two types of think- 
ing in the design and construction 
of attractive, effective exhibits for 
thousands of companies, large and 
small. 

We will appreciate an opportunity 
to discuss your exhibit problems with 
you. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon at the bottom of this column. 


VY carpNer 
i’ | 477 Melwood St., Pgh. 13, Pa 
ee [ Detroit - Chicago - New York 

’ L ene Sse 

Gardner Displays - 477 Melwood St. 

Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Please send us... 

CD Special Exhibitor's Check List 

(0 Drama and Action in Trade Show and 
Institutional Exhibits 


0 Add my name to your regular mailing list 


DD Send list of shows and complete data on the 
following: 


Name 





Company 





Address 
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EDITORIAL INDEX.. 


continued from p. 151 


Petroleum. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. 


Phillips Chemical Co. Pract 
Photography. 


Plant visits 


Premiums. 


ron. JACKS 


Printing plates. How t 
into Canada, Mar 
Problems in Industrial Marketing 


monidi das 


Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 


en tne 


Readership 


26 ads scored 


Copy Chasers 


the Computer-Dex method tells 


ads, Apr., p. 


ut Dusiness paper 


Recession 
Advertising in a distressed market 
Copy Chasers, Apr., p. 171. 
Will Congress find ways to aid small 
business Washington Report, March. 


p. 96B. 


Road building. Market: 


y sna tomorrow Fol 
lay and tomorrow, Fe 


Road shows. Se« ; & exhibits. 


Roberts, Charles S. How to apply research 
H. H. Robertson Co, H 

mentintes under ‘conti 

Rosberg, J. Wesley. 

Rubber & Asbestos Corp. How 


y break, Af p. 


Rubel, Ira. H 


they re 


Sales forecasts. S 


Sales incentives, 


Sales meetings. Ho. 


Keeps meetings 


Sales promotion. Se< 


easier 


reading, June 


Sales training. Mine Safety Appliance Co. 


salesmen learn safety first, March, p. 60. 


Salesmanship 
Eight ways market research can help 
sales, Feb., p. 66. 
Zany mailers open doors for Elgin sales- 


men, June, p. 57. 


Sawyer, Howard G. What the 
method tells us about 


Computer- 
Dex readership 
business paper ads, Apr., p. 64 


Scherer, Daniel J. Solving foreign exhibit 
problems, May, p. 146. 





Selling 


Fort Wayne Metals tells how to sell 
without salesmen, Jan., p. 46. 

How American Photocopy put across 
unknown product, Feb., p. 48. 

How 1 hoose a manufacturers’ agent, 
June, p. 42. 

Practical selling starts in a lab at 


Phillips Chemical, Jan., p. 52. 


Sevin, Charles H. Analyzing your mar- 
keting costs, May, p. 37. 


Sharon Steel Corp. Unusual photos makes 
stand out ads, Jan., p. 48. 


Shaw, John M. How to sell management 
on market research, Feb., p. 151. 


Sola Electric Co. Enroll 324 ‘service’ dis- 
tributors through advertising, June, p. 60. 


Space buying & selling. Agencyman looks 
at media reps, Apr., p. 60. 


Spurr, John C. Eight ways market research 
can help sales, Feb., p. 66. 


Standard Instrument Corp. Smal! ad budc- 
et makes inquiry system a must, March, 


Pp. 


58. 


Statistics. Is Uncle Sam juggling statistics? 
Jan., p. 88 


Testimonials. How to produce good testi- 
monial ads . . Problems, Jan., p: 98. 


Top Management Forum 


Views on ‘system concept’ of market- 
ing, Jan., p. 104. 

Is ‘Operations Research’ key to better 
management? Feb., p. 128B. 

Agree contests are top sales-building 
tools, March, p. 122. 

Why’ some execs. do not like sales 
contests, Apr., p. 128. 

See profit in sending execs. to trade 
shows, May, p. 112. 

Praise and criticize trade shows, June, 


p. 108 


Trade associations. Weatherstrip Research 
Institute sells customers’ products and 


profits, March, p. 44. 


Trade shows & exhibits 


Allis-Chalmers presents basic guide to 
selling at a trade show, May, p. 55. 
General! Precision uses air show to sell 
closed circuit tv to industry, March, p. 
64. 

IARI tells how to get more value from 
exhibits, May, p. 64. 

Industria] execs. praise and criticize 
shows .. Forum, June, p. 108. 
Industrial shows, Jan., p. 125; Feb., p. 
142; March, p. 169; Apr., p. 169; May, 
p. 153; June, p. 145. 

J. Il. Case airlifts dealers to showing of 
new equipment, Feb., p. 68. 

Making competitors jealous, Beckman 
proves planning pays off, May, p. 140. 


Solving foreign exhibit problems, May, 
p. 146. 
Top management sees profit in sending 
execs. to trade shows . . Forum, May 
my 112: 
Why Clark Equipment films its exhibits 


May, p. 130. 


Trends 
Electrical machinery, equipment & sup- 
plies, Jan., p. 76. 
Marine industries, Feb., p. 94. 
Metal mining, March, p. 92. 
Power industry, Apr., p. 100. 
Warehousing, motor freight come of age, 
May, p. 80. 


Cleaning/laundry industry, June, p. 78. 


Universal Form Clamp Co. 500 testimonials 


for one promotion piece, May, p. 42. 


Wall Charts. Kaiser Aluminum 


perils of putting out a wall chart, } 
p. 65. 


rer 


Walsh, George. Practical selling starts 
in a lab at Phillips Chemical, Jan., p. 52. 


Washington Report 
Is Uncle Sam juggling statistics? 
p. 88. 
Ike wants more money for better 
casts, Feb., p. 108. 
Will Congress find ways to aid small 


4 


business? March, p. 96B. 

Government urges overseas markets for 
capital goods, Apr., p. 96. 

Better economic reporting to come from 
government, May, p. 92. 

Electronic industry makes problems for 
FCC, June, p. 96. 


Weatherstrip Research Institute. Sell your 
customer's product . . and profit, March, 


p. 44, 


Which Ad Attracted More Readers? Jan., 
p. 83; Feb. p. 91; March, p. 87; Apr., p. 
91; May, p. 89; June, p. 85. 


Williams, John D. What else does your 
advertising agency have to offer, Apr., p. 
141. a 





Our budget this year for convention 
material figures out to a negative 
$12.08. 


Looking for 


INQUIRIES 


from 
OIL MEN ? 


Equipment 


0 
Equipment 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


FOR @ DRILLING 
@ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING 
© PIPELINE 
@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


published monthly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S$. Cheyenne © Box 1260 © Tulsa, Oklo. 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Arthur Freed . . from president, Freed 


> 


t 

oO 
a 
=] 
5 
a 






vice-; ident, : p. of America 





electron 


acv 


ing and sales promotion manager, Queen 


named vice-presidents of marketing and 


new product planning-development respec 





tively, Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit maker of 
electrical resistance, thermo-electric and 
special purpose alloys. Mr. Cratch moves 


up from marketing manager; and Mr. 
Thomas from metallurgical research and 


development manager. 


J. L. Adams .. from sales manager of Rec 


Div., White Motor Co., to sales 


Owosso Div., Midland-Ross 


K 
operated controls for the transportation in- 


ausiry. 


E. H. Taylor . . from sales promotion and 
market development manager, commercial 












sound division, to product and market de- 


velopment manager, DuKane Corp. 





tics manufacturer. 


Q 


Charles, Ill., elect 








Geoffrey Grange . . from sales staff t 


sales manager, C. A. Norgren Co., Engle- 
wood, Colo., manufacturer of pneumatic 
products. 

N. Bruce Bagger . . from market analyst 
to marketing services manager, Fafnir 
Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn., ball 


bearing manufacturer. 





Bagger Brice 


A. Donald Brice . . from advertising and 
public relations director to vice-president- 
advertising, Dictaphone Corp., New York. 


Robert G. Van Keuren and Frank G. 
Gustafson . . named engineering manager 
and sales engineering supervisor respect- 
ively of the newly-created product engi- 
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& Controls Corp., io marketing 





merchan- 


rtis- 


Robert I. Crettch and John M. Thomas. . 


Harry O. McCully . . from vice-president- 


sales and director to senior vice-president 





Port Chester, N.Y. He 
























Meddick 


and vice-president to president and gen 
eral manager, Elwe wker Electr 
leveland maker f industrial trucks, 
tractors and cranes. Sheldon K. Towson, 
Jr.. moves up from assistant to the pres 
21ent /ice-presider ina assistar en 
eral manager 





mind sales direct 














Park, | maker of ntrols f a large 
variety of products 


Raymond F. Duffy . . from general sales 
manager to vice-president-sales ubular 


Rivet & Stud Co., Quincy, Mass. 


Paul Steil . . from 


dent and manager of d mestic marketing 





operations, Willys Motors, Toledo, O. Alsc 
C. W. Moss moves up from assistant gen- 
eral sales manager to vice-president anc 


general saies manager. 


Joseph P. D‘Arezzo . . from defense prod- 
ucts deputy group executive to planning 
director, American Machine &. Foundry 





.. New York. His responsibilities include 
long range planning, marketing and ac 
quisitions. 


Urban Krippene . . from merchandising 
manager to sales manager for paper and 
board, Pulp & Paper Div., Marathon Divi 
sion of American Can Co., Menasha, Wis. 
William F. Pfeiffer, Jr. . . from vice-presi- 
dent, western sales, Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., to Mansfield, O., division sales man- 
ager, Stone Container Corp., Chicago mak- 
er of shipping containers and packaging. 


T. A. McLean . . from assistant director, 


advertising and sales promotion, to ad- 






W. A. Meddick . . from sales manacer 


verusing ana sales promotion manager, 


Edwin L. Wiegand Pittsburgh maker 
of electric heating equipment. He succeeds 


Sowash who resigned to establish 





a direct mail creative service. 






Walter A. Sheehan . . from New England 


chemical sales manc 


< 
Q 
e 
8. 





m advertising and 


saies promotion 








Lighting Products, 





Sylvania Electric 


Alden P. Williams, Jr. . . from mar 
rdinator, International Petroleum C 
vice-president and director, Penola Oil Co. 


York. Both com; 





Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). Penola is a 





ting subsidiary of Esso Standard Oil 





John K. Beidler . . named commerc 





president ray ‘orr Pittehurah 
e-presideni UIAv rp., rittsburg 





Mr. Beidler, formerly vice-president and 


jeneral manager of Drav Machinery 
Div., now will direct, at the corporate 


all of the company’s sales, market- 





1g and ne product activities. 













































Beidler 





Lewis A. Curtis . . from sal 





dent to president, Package Mac 


East Longmeadow, Mass. He _ succeed 


Donald H. Dalbeck, who has resigned. 


77) 


Frank H. Gildner, Jr. . . from advertising 
and sales promotion, General Electric Co., 
to sales promotion supervisor, for plant 
food and potash agricultural departments 
of International Minerals & Chemical 


orp., 


Chicago. 


Ross Mason . . from advertising and sales 
promotion manager, RCA-Victor Distribut- 
ing Corp., to advertising manager, Mc- 
Culloch Corp., Los Angeles, manufacturer 
of chain saws, automotive superchargers 
and aircraft products. 


George Thorn . . from vice-president, Conti 
Rubber Co., to sales manager, Belting 
Div., Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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To reach top 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 


across 


Canada 


Canadian advertisers 
prefer 


THE 
ENGINEERING 
JOURNAL 


Because— 

* The Journal provides national cover- 
age of top engineering buyers in all 
branches of engineering. 

* Only The Journal’s editorial covers 
all phases of engineering in Canada. 

¢ The Journal is officially recognized 
by engineers in all branches of the 
profession. 

* The Journal’s Enquiry Cards provide 
leads to top prospects. 


A.B.C.—C.C.A.B. 
For details, write The Publication Marager 
THE ENGINEERING JOURNAL 


2050 Mansfield St. 
Montreal 2, Que., Canada 














Something to 
SPOUT about 


Every issue of ADVERTISING REQUIRE- 
MENTS overflows with the kind of know- 
how and know-why that leads to better 
pr tion, production, and merchandising 
It’s always timely and comprehensive, cov- 
ering every non-media advertising func- 
tion. It's a@ complete guide for you and 
your staff to all the things an advertising 
in addition to placing 


man must handle 
vis’ or buying time. 








Use the handy coupon below to enter your 
trial subscription today. 


TRY AR — You Risk Nothing! 





ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, III. 


Enter my trial subscription for l-year (12 issues) 
at $3. If.I’m not 100% satisfied my money 
will be refunded. 
My Name 
Company 
[] Home or 

] Office ADDRESS 
City 


$3 enclosed 0 Bill firm 

















E. W. Baum . . from sales-service 
ager to sales manager, Heinn Co., 
waukee maker of loose-leaf binders 


dexes and allied sales equipment. 


GAS 
DISTRIBUTION 
IS a 
~ ONE-MAGAZINE 
INDUSTRY 


M. Claude Schuler . . from manager 
southern sales branch office to sales 
manager, Bostitch, East Greenwich, R. 

stapling equipment manufacturer. Other 
Bostitch appointments include: Loren K. 
Grimes, from Baltimore area sales branch 
W. Eric 


to product research manager; 
Hofer, from factory sales staff to dire 
of the company’s national sales service su- 
pervisory program; William Kernan, from 
staff of Cleworth Associates to sales office 
manager and statistician; Arthur P. Col- 
lins, from New York area sales manager 
to foreign sales director; William J. Foley, 
from sales administrator post to exp 

manager; and George G. Slade, from 
Rochester, N. Y., area sales manager to 
the position of sales training and prom: 


tion manager. 


Agency changes .. 


Emerson Foote . . from chairman of the 
board, Geyer Advertising, New York 

McCann-Erickson, New York, where he 
will serve as director, 
dent and member of the operations com 


senior vice-presi- 


mittee. Mr. 
ciated with McCann-Erickson from 


to 1957. 


Foote was previously ass¢ 


Grey Advertising Agency . . New York 
has leased additional quarters at 

Park Ave., 
agency's headquarters. Four departments 


across the street from 


—marketing and research, media, put 
licity-promotion and accounting will oc 


cupy the new space. 


George Drake . . has been named copy 
director, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Chicago. Mr. Drake rejoined the agency 


One magazine! 


last fall as a creative vice-president. 


Ben Alcock . . from vice-president and 
creative director, Cunningham & Walsh 


up on all counts — 
editorial, 

paid subscribers, 
al pages 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOX 1589 ¢ DALLAS 


New York, to associate creative director 
Grey Advertising Agency, New York. 


Leonard S. Matthews . . vice-president 
in charge of the media department, Lec 
Burnett Co., Chicago, has been named 
to the board of directors. Also elected a 
director was Edward Thiele, vice-presi- 
dent and account supervisor. Henry Starr, 
supervisor in the marketing department 
has been made a vice-president. All three 
men are located in the agency’s Chicago 
office. 


Edward de St. Maurice & Associates . . 
San Francisco design and_ production 
studio, has merged with MacFarland Ad- 

Continued on page 156 
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Agency changes. . 


here's where hospitals rca 


vertising, San Francise and Edward 


compare and select de St. Maurice now heads the agency's 


irt department. 





David L. Hackler . . from editor of em 
be sure your catalog ploye and external house organs, Na 
tional Aluminate Corp., Chicago, to copy 

Sidney Clayton & Associates 


is on file to help them Ehioows,. Mhinied Ak: Semanal Seas 


relations supervisor, United States 


choose your product Rabb Co., Joilet, Ill., has also joined 


copy staff 


Balsam Advertising . . Pasadena, Cal 
HospitaL PurcHasine FILE, since 1919, named agency for Hycon Electronics, Pas 
has been the standard product finding source in the hospital adena, manufacturer of oscilloscopes and 
market—assures economical and complete distribution of ESS 
your catalog of hospital products to those who make buying 
decisions—plus 94+% retention up to the point of purchase. 
Less in total cost and far more effective than individual 
catalog distribution. Ask for proof of retention and proof 
of use. The 1959 Edition is now in preparation—plan to file Nelson & Powell Advertising Agency. 
your catalog here to serve throughout next year. Catalog Portland, Ore. Although the actual merger 
reservations close mid-summer 1958. Write NOW for catalog will not take place immediately, the two 


Compton Advertising . . New York, an 
nounces a merger agreement with Carvel 


filing prices. companies have begun working together 


under the merger agreement. Compton ac 


a service of 
F.w. DODGE 


unts are now being handled in 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE | Pacitic Northwest by Carvel Nelson § 


well. The latter agency will retain 


Purchasing Files, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. name and operational procedures for t 


CORPORATION time peing. 











Edwin L. Karpick . . from account execu 
Jl tive to director of the new public rela 
tions department of Howard H. Monk & 


Associates, Rockford, Ill. 


Alfred Goldman . . formerly copy chief 
Reach, McClinton & Co., New York, has 
been elected vice-president and copy 


jirector, as well as a director of the 


The quality agency. 


of your printed é Dale L. Brubaker . . senior account ex 
ag ecutive, Fred M. Randall Co., Detroit 
named a vice-president and member of 


advertising , the board of directors. 


depends, | Howard C. Shank. . formerly copy group 
head, Benton & Bowles, has been named 

fundamentally, : | a vice-president and now takes on copy 
i ‘ supervisor responsibilities. Norton J. Wolf. 

on the quality B&B copy group head, was also named 


a vice-president. 


of your : Florence McKean .. from head of the 
; ‘ accounting department to media director, 
engravings. a Weir Advertising Agency, Los Angeles 


Paul C. Harper, Jr. . . a director of Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago, has been 
named executive vice-president, a newly 





created position. Other recent moves in 


COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC, cluded elevation of five present vice 


333 WEST LAKE STREET +» CHICAGO 6 | presidents to membership in an enlarged 


: ° , board of directors and the designation 
America’s Finest Photoengraving Plant 
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of three new vice-presidents. The new 
directors are James G. Cominos, Edmond 
C. Dollard, Vinton H. Hall, Frederick A. 
Mitchell and F. Winslow Stetson, Jr. The 
newly named vice-presidents are Blair 
Vedder, Kenneth C. T. Snyder and George 
Soter. Mr. Vedder, formerly assistant 
edia director, will now head the media 


department. 


- New Y¢ 


lication, from J. M. 


Electrical Merchandising . 


Graw-Hill put 
erson, N. Y. 





Brady Co., Appleton 


Harshe-Rotman . . Chicago, named t 





ile public relations Unistrut Prod 


Chicage distributor of adjustable 
metal framing for construction and indus- 
trial use. 

William E. Rau .. from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Western Brass 
Mills Division, Olin Mathieson Chemical 


to creative staff, Arthur R. Mogge, 


} 
Louis. 


Royal Whitman . . from assistant to direc- 


tor of sales, Perkin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk, 
Conn., to Van Lear Woodward Associates, 
Westport, Conn., where he will serve as 


vice-president, assistant treasurer and 


of the 


board of directors. 





J. Birch Pollock . . from account grou; 
supervisor, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born Pittsburgh vice-president in 


of account service, MacFarland 





ttising, San Franciscc 





Pollock Doyle 


Russell C. Doyle . . named president, 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, New York. 
He was formerly executive vice-president 
Doyle, 
formerly president, will continue as chair- 


and group. supervisor. H. B. 


man of the board. 


Meldrum & Fewsmith . . Cleveland, named 
to handle advertising for Ohio Power Co., 
Canton, O., and Wheeling (W. Va.) Elec- 
tric Co. Both utility companies are sub- 
sidiaries of the seven-state American Gas 
& Electric System. 


W. H. Long Agency .. Milwaukee, is the 
name of a new advertising 
agency which has begun operations at 
5347 N. Santa Monica Blvd. Owner W. H. 


industrial 





ng equipmen Irom viaines 


Inc., New York, to O. S. Tyson & Co., 





Frederick J. Edwards . . from advertisin 
and sales promotion manager for 


al chemicals, American Cyanamid 





account executive, Batten, Barton 





& Osborn, New York. Also made a Ef 
a 


vas William E. Torpey, 


account executive 





ts advertising 


ommercial produc 





Robert B. England . . 















San Francisco office 
senic 

Ross 

dent in 


- nal of 


{ professional services to the regi 





fi f McCann-Erickson, New York 
succeeds Peter G. Peterson who is now ex 


ecutive vice-president, Bell & Howell 


a 


cago manufacturer of motion picture equi; 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . 


chicago, named agency for four divisions 





f Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Cl 
The divisions are Espro Tubing zl 
Products, Coldmobile and Materials 





Grant Advertising . . Chicag jains a 





ice in the Northwest thr 


new 
merger with Burke Advertising, Se 


attle. William M, Burke, president, Burke 





Advertising, will become -pre 
dent and manager of the Seattle office 


Roland H. Burke, will als 


serve as a vice-president in the Seattle 


His partner, 
office. 


James F. Wood... 
Sidney Bielfield, Detroit public relations 


from account executive 
agency, to vice-president and creative di- 


rector, Coy & Associates, Detroit. 


Illinois Simmonds & Simmonds . . Chicago, 
has changed its name to Tobias, O’Neil & 
Gallay. The change was made following 
an expansion move and in order to give 
recognition to the principals, Phil W. To- 
bias, Jr., Harry O'Neil and S. J. Gallay. 
The agency is expanding its Chicago 
Continued on page 160 
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for 
60 Years 





























We at Coal Mining feel for- 
tunate in having served the 
coal industry in its greatest 
years ... since 1898. Now, as 
we celebrate our 60th Anni- 
versary, we pledge ourselves 
to an even greater effort in 
the next 60 . . . when coal 
will achieve an ever-increas- 
ing importance throughout 
the United States. 


As always, Coal Mining 
will continue to urge appli- 
cation of the newest scien- 
tific methods of operation 
besides reporting the latest 
news about methods, equip- 
ment and personnel. And, 
it will remain your best 
advertising medium for 
reaching the entire rich 
coal industry. 



























Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 









AA-7041 










COAL MINING 
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PRERERREpD 
With Men Who Make Industrial 
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says C. O. McNEER 
General Sales Manager, Chemical Division 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


“Industrial Marketing is one of those few magazines we make 
time to read. Its brisk, stimulating features and concise 

style help immeasurably to keep us abreast of current 
marketing happenings and trends.” 


Mr. McNeer’s record in the chemical industry dates back to 1933, 
and includes experience in the development, manufacture and sale of 
chemical materials. After field sales experience, he was appointed 
district manager in 1948 of the Chicago office of The Goodyear 

Tire & Rubber Company’s chemical division. He was named field 
sales manager for the division in 1951, and held that position until his 
appointment as general sales manager in 1954. Outside 

the business world, Mr. McNeer is an avid sportsman, with golf and 
fishing being among his favorite activities. 


says T. SLOANE PALMER 
Vice-President 
Comstock & Company 


“Industrial Marketing is must reading for me. It goes 
beyond current news into the techniques of marketing 
industrial products, which is of paramount importance to 
anyone concerned with selling to business and industry.” 


Prior to entering the agency field in 1946, Mr. Palmer served in the 
army both in Europe and the Far East, attaining the rank of captain. 
Before the war he had been sales control manager for the 

American Sales Book Company in Niagara Falls. Mr. Palmer 

joined Comstock & Company as media director, and five years later 
(1951), was named marketing and research director. In 1956, he 
became a vice-president of the Buffalo agency. Mr. Palmer 

is active in the N.I.A.A. as well as other professional associations, 
and devotes some of his leisure time to his hobbies—fishing, 
gardening and collecting Canadian postage stamps. 
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READING 


$¢868¢68 
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says PHILLIP A. SINCLAIR 

Accounts Supervisor, Industrial Divisions & 
Spark Plug Department 

The Electric Auto-Lite Company 


“TI look upon Industrial Marketing as a continuing 
postgraduate course—something that’s an essential in today’s 
fast-changing industrial marketing activities. IM is one of 
the few monthly publications that are musts.” 


For several years, both before and after his World War II service 

as an infantry officer, Mr. Sinclair was associated with the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, working successively in the purchasing 
and advertising departments. Following graduate study at 
Northwestern University, and his postwar stint at Firestone, he 
free-lanced to Ohio advertisers for a three-year period, after which 
he managed the Toledo office of The Jay H. Maish advertising agency. 
He joined The Electric Auto-Lite Company in 1953. In addition to 
participation in the Advertising Club, Chamber of Commerce 

and Council of Churches (all of Toledo), Mr. Sinclair enjoys 
working with children’s organizations. 
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Agency changes. . 


od a New York 


im reprints 


POONDNUDRORORODEOASEOEQUEGEEEOENOEONODUDOOROEAONOROREOROSOROOROES supnnes ' sevaunsenoons TT i y p 
A ¢ Agency yeneral 


Sackheim 


Ka _ 
Agen 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East IHinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


FUCECCOOUCOUOCOEOEERENNEOREOUOOOCOROOEESEGRNEROOOOOEREOREOREES 


origina 
show personne 


ing’ technical ads 


A the be 


apest at home, and limiting 
How to pay edvertising agencies whet they re y worth a ‘by Ira Rubel 
ty on age finar ge 
an to give ce tale alae the 
What else ‘dees your edvertising egency ‘have | to “offer? a ved John D. Williams 
An «< ency whose sioga 
by re-empnas 1G Y 
eer industria edvertisers s pick new mapensee — - by t Bick Hodgson 
Based J s 
reasons why they were disse e wnat ey were k i} 
A basic guide to Gewthwter promotion - — by $s. HH. ‘Ted’ Iseacs 


Case history 


effective pron np 
tow vu. -S. communi 


$ 5 , G. M. Basford Co., N 
le to sales incentives - —_ - by R. c. ‘Ausbeck 


the use of sale Ss, ext 


a checklist of 44 objectives which such ; > yram complist George T. Metcalf Co. . 
g an open ot votes — by Russell R. Jalbert ; . 
ro2 f + dire ’ pen € 4 bined 


Markers from highways Samep ond tomorrow - ae > by H. Jay Bullen 
3 to the highway t 
© prov nlloss 1 Sle ah he ‘ 
Brainstorming: valuable tool or ara d fancy oe by Dick Hodgson 
detailed an s of th > wher 
seful, what are its limitat ow it should be used, and, most important Paul M. Visser . 
wher t should not be used ot 


ree to apply senna to industrial emg aoe 2 co — Chartes s. Roberts 


eri 
oS siviation at the Propulsion Engine Div. 


How to write industrial pub icity av@ilies a na i. P. Bailey Detonmee & Chemi 
tr publicity viewed HST Y 


Popular misconception 


by an experienced pub r r mmented upon by nine busir paper editor kee, from Brady 


Are we conan men or tchdoctors? — by Norton Weber vs 

Common sense guides for an industrial company to follow in making the to Jaqua Co., Det 
““marketina concept 2 W bie p pny . The olin 

Marketing Quiz . . . How to evaluate your promotion soegram — by George Black Ceri tt 
Is your public relations and publicity prograr > neh ashe 

in this quiz will provide a clearer pict m 

Will the ‘system’ be your morket of the famea? « — by Dr. "Sexe Dobrin 
Tomorrow's markets will not be sinale nie r indiv 

complex industrial systems according to ocati | 

future of marketing 

How to read a media preference study — ay Howard G. Sawyer 

To find out whether a business publicat Ss good as readership si 

s ‘ s urself 2 questions . x . 

SOM, SE PER YORE, SEES Le Gu Anderson & Cairns . . New York, named 


handle advertising for American Geloso 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: lectronics, New York. The company is 
e North American sales division of 
R284 Trade show exhibits Societa Per Azioni Geloso, Milan, Italy, 
A collection of six articles covering many important features of trade ii sala f ss i ae 
show exhibiting, e.g., how small company can compete as trade show and manulacturer of electronics equipment. 
how to make a successful exhibit 
R279 Portrait of today’s industrial pent manager — by Merle Kingman 
Exclusive IM study, published in two parts, spotlights modern industria Headen, Horrell & Wentsel . . is the name 
ad manager shows how much he make age chances for advancement ut 4 s ; 
average income in relation to size of ad budget, etc f a new advertising agency which was 
R203 A guide to better publicity formerly the Chicago office of Rogers & 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New : 
York, exclusively for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better Smith. All principals of the new agency, 
dustrial lic 17 
7 bed as well as the entire staff, were formerly 


with Rogers & Smith. Offices are in the 
Prudential Building. Officers are Jack M. 
Wentsel, president; Robert L. Headen, ex- 

Continued on page 165 
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INDUSTRIAL 


SHOWS 





Industrial 
Yorkton, 


.-. Yorkton Agricultural & 
Exhibition, 
Sask, Canada. 

.- Kentucky Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association, Phoenix Hotel, Lexing- 


Fairgrounds, 


ton, Ky. 
.- National Audio-Visual Association, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


August 
6- 9.. Peterborough Industrial Exposition, 
Morrow Park, Peterborough, Ont., 
Canada. 
11-13... Western 
Handling 


Packaging & Materials 
Audi 


Exposition, Civic 
torium, San Francisco. 
19-22.. Western Electronic Show & Con- 
Auditorium, 


vention, Pan Pacific 


Los Angeles. 


September 

8-11..New York Premium Show, Shera- 
ton-Astor Hotel, New York. 

8-11 ..Society of Automotive Engineers 

Industrial 


Farm, Construction & 


Machinery, Production Forum & 


Engineering Display, Milwaukee 
Auditorium, Milwaukee. 

- National Chemical Exposition, In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
Conference 
Phila- 


. Instrument-Automation 
& Exhibit, Convention Hall, 
delphia. 
- American Mining Congress Mining 
Show, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco. 
-Iron and Steel Exposition, Cleve- 
land Auditorium. 
- National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 
Builders 
position, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
.- Society of Automotive Engineers- 
Aircraft Production Forum & Air- 
Hotel 


National Hardware Ex- 


craft Engineering Display, 
Ambassador, Los Angeles. 
- American Society of Tool Engineers 
Western Tool Show, Shrine Ex- 
position Hall, Los Angeles. 


October 


§- 9.. Federation of Sewage & Industrial 


5-10... 


Wastes Association, Sheraton-Cad 
illac, Detroit. 
Internation 


Contracting Plasterers 


al Association, Waldorf-Astoria 


New York. 


.-Truck Body & Equipment 


. Southern 


ciation, Ambassador Hotel, 
lantic City. 
Textile Exposition, 


tile Hall, Greenville, S.C. 


- National Tire Dealers & Retrea 


. National 


Association, Shrine Exposition Hal 
Los Angeles. 
Industrial Packaging & 


Handling Exposition, International 


Amphitheatre, Chicago. 


- Canadian Institute of Radio Engai- 


neering, Toronto-Automotive Build 
ing, CNE Grounds, Toronto. 


- National Office Management Asso- 


Show, 
Montreal. 


ciation-Montreal Business 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 


. International Textile Machinery & 


Accessories Exhibition, Belle Vue 
Manchester, England. 


- National Business Show, Coliseum, 


New York. 


-National Metal Exposition & Con- 


gress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 


land. 


November 


2- 5.. 


.-Bergen County 


National Automatic Merchandising 
Association, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis. 

Industrial Exposi 
tion, Teaneck Armory, Teaneck, 


NJ. 


- Canadian National Packaging Ex- 


position, Automotive Building, Ex 
hibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


- Public Works & Municipal Services 


Congress & Exhibition, Olympia, 


London, England. 


- International Ultrasonic Exhibit & 


Conference, Hotel Statler, New 


York. 


-Instrumentation Conference & Ex- 


- International Soft 


hibit, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Drink 
Exposition, Atlantic City. 


Industry 


-- National Plastics Exposition, Inter- 


national Amphitheatre, Chicago. 


-.Electronic Computer Exhibition & 


Symposium, Olympia, London, Eng- 
land. 











when YOU 
=> dalie)i' 

Tal 
CHICAGO 











do as 
CHICAGOANS 
Go... 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and seryice their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE CHICAGO 14 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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marketing 
research 


‘EGGHEAD’ APPROACH 





Research men lack 
sales knowledge, 
says Drummond 


= One failing of the market re- 
search man is that he devotes too 
much energy to market research 
and not enough to sales research. 

This was the opinion expressed 
by Reid Drummond, vice-president 
and account executive, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Chicago, to members 
of the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Marketing Association’s 
Industrial Marketing Group. 

Market research men spend weeks 
exploring buying patterns and com- 
piling statistics in order to recom- 
mend selling techniques which are 
then instantly scrapped, the speaker 
pointed out. He pin-pointed the 
problem as largely one of lack of 
communication between the “egg- 
head” market research man and the 
practical salesman in the field. 

“Don’t get mad at being called an 
egghead,” Mr. Drummond advised 
his audience of marketing research 
men. Instead he advised that the re- 
search man familiarize himself with 
the functions of the sales staff, par- 
ticularly those of the sales manager 
—his problems, his relationship with 
his salesmen and his attitude toward 
his own product. He stressed the 
fact that the market researcher will 
find a sales force much more re- 
ceptive to ideas and suggestions if 
the research man himself first gets 
out and tries to sell. 

“TI have no quarrel with the sales- 
man,” the agencyman declared, 
speaking of the salesman’s reluc- 
tance to apply research findings. 
“The man I’m quarreling with is his 
boss, the sales manager,” he added. 
It is the responsibility of the sales 
manager to translate goals to the 
men. in the field, he said. 

Mr. Drummond advanced a four- 
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point marketing program for bridg- 
ing the no-man’s-land between aca- 
demic research and practical appli- 
cation of research findings: 
> Greater use of mail 
(preferably anonymous) to deter- 
mine how customers and prospects 
are being serviced. 

> Spend as much time as possibie 
with the salesman. Observe him in 
operation. If at all possible, do some 
selling. (The salesman will love it.) 
> Try to ascertain the sales man- 
ager’s own attitude toward the 
product. Find out if he’s sold on it, 
if he is merchandising the product 
to his own salesmen. 

> Get the sales manager to talk 
about his sales reports—who he has 
seen, how they responded. 

The fundamental difference be- 
tween market research and sales 
research is the difference between 
viewing an object from the outside 
or from the inside, Mr. Drummond 
declared. Effective application of re- 
search findings, he said, will be ac- 
complished by researchers who 
“lift the hood and look at the en- 
gine.” 


surveys 


SUBSCRIBER SEMINARS 





IARI stimulates 
interest in its 
research reports 


= The Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute, the research arm of 
the NIAA, has taken steps to stim- 
ulate interest in its research re- 
ports—both past and future. 

The IARI has held “subscriber 
seminars” in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Columbus, Chi- 
cago and New York. Purpose of the 
seminars is threefold: 


1. To encourage subscribers to take 
the already released reports off the 
shelf and put the information they 
provide into practical use. 


2. To stimulate interest in and in- 
sure the use of future reports. 


3. To provide IARI with sugges- 
tions from subscribers on how the 
future reports can be improved. 


The six all-day seminars, con- 
ducted by IARI director Joseph E. 
Bachelder and assistant director 
David E. Barton, bridged the gap 


between the reports themselves and 
their practical application by show- 
ing case histories of how companies 
have put the report findings to work 
in their marketing operations. 

The highlights of each of the in- 
stitute’s five already issued reports 
were reviewed. These reports are: 


@ The Industrial Advertising De- 
partment—its functions, organiza- 
tion, control, manpower problems, 
reporting relationships and _ rela- 
tions with advertising, publicity and 
public relations agencies. (See IM, 
February, p. 45.) 


® Industrial Advertising Budgets— 
based on long and short-term com- 
pany goals, market and sales ob- 
jectives and data and “profit plan- 
ning method.” 


® Better Trade Show Exhibits—by 
using the new IARI measures of 
relative memorability and sales idea 
communicating power in the plan- 
ning stage. (See IM, May, p. 64.) 


® Inquiry Handling and Evaluation 
—surveyed in terms of case history 
company attitudes, objectives, 
screening procedures, referral sys- 
tems, record-keeping methods and 
problems concerning “merchandis- 
ing” the power and value of in- 
quiries. 


® Using Readership Scores—the 
types of decisions legitimately based 
on these scores as illustrated by 
IARI research explaining the var- 
ious readership measuring services 
and their methods. 


In addition, Messrs. Bachelder and 
Barton explained the various re- 
ports IARI expects to release in the 
future. 

They include: (1) Effective Co- 
ordination of Advertising and Sales 
in Marketing Industrial Products, 
(2) Establishing and Maintaining 
Direct Mail Lists, (3) Use of Moti- 
vation Research Techniques in 
Studying Industrial Buying, (4) 
Techniques and Standards in Mailed 
Readership Studies, (5) Statistical 
Study of Copy Characteristics, (6) 
A Study of Reading Habits of Direct 
Mail, (7) Purchasing Study Tracing 
Buying Procedure and Considera- 
tions, (8) Reading Habits at Differ- 
ent Levels of Corporate Hierarchy, 
and (9) A Study of Industrial Cata- 
logs. * 
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701/Circle on Readers’ Service Card so included in the 12-page illustrated 70G6/Circle on Readers’ Servic I 
Public school market booklet is a description of how to set up Canadian industrial statistics 
analyzed statistically he basis for policing a corporate identity contained in set of data sheets 


This 17-page report, entitled “Who Do Latest statistics on C manufac- 


You Have To Sell to Sell To Schools” was 705/Circle 
wil Ci 
recently released by School Management. 


Lata gee ia establishments 
on Readers Car Rae . 


Crude oil and natural gas 
statistical summary available 


1 set of three data 


kased on original research, government ntaine } 
heets released by Canadian Industrial 


Jata and published statistics of various : 
is designed Indicating the extent and economic Equipment News 
readers in analyzing what groups value of crude oil and natural gas within 
Service C. 
Report cites truck use in 
engineered contruction 


bs ard 


ymprise their specific market, how many the respective producing states, this 64- 
; omprise the group and the ex- page booklet has just been released by 
in buying. Independent Petroleum Monthly. 
Published at two-year intervals, this edi- 
idle Pe , tion contains a statisticc] summary of This 35-page report summarizes the find- 
702/Circle on Readers’ Service Card e ‘ eeagy a sae PERS eS ei ee 
a pertinent production data for 31 states. ings of a survey conduct © discover 
Readership study compares Continued on next page 
s * . “OD = 1 I t Pp . 
feed industry publications 
Compiled by a private research organ- 


ization, this report summarizes the results 
of a survey conducied among 400 active 


members of the American Feed Manufac- 587 


turers association. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
* Please print or type information below 


Released by The Feed Bag, the report Please send me the following 
contains copies of all questions asked, and research and media data ... NAME 


a statistical summary of answers supplied. 
701 702 703 704 








TITLE 





703/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 705 706 707 708 
Direct mail rate book COMPANY 
issued by agency 709 710 711 712 


Containing nine types of letters—from 713 714 715 











PRODUCTS SOLD 








automatic typewritten to pop-up letters— 


bound . booklet ADDRESS 


was 





this 52-page, spiral 

prepared by Curtin & Pease, Inc. 
Included in the booklet is a description CITY & ZONE 

of the production of the illusirated letters, 

information on the proper use of each, and *Note inquiries for items listed not 

complete cost breakdowns for each of the arviiih: bavond Oc 1008 

component parts of the complete job, 





704/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Corporate image development 
traced in ‘how to’ booklet 


Presenting a step-by-step method for 
building a corporate identity and assuring 
its continuity, this booklet was tecently 
released by King-Casey, Inc. 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & RB. Chicago, Ill. 











Readers’ Service Dept. 
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200 East Illinois {5t., Chicago 11, Ill. 








Please send me the 
tesearch and media data ... 
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MARKETING AIDS. . 
continued from previous page 


what groups in Canada’s engineered con- 
struction industry use trucks, how they use 
them, how efficiently they are operated, 
how often replaced and what kinds are 
being bought. 

Released by Engineering & Contract 
Record, the report covers replies received 
from 1,117 Canadian respondents. 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales/production coordination 
described as profit booster 


Improvement of industrial profit vs. cost 
ratios is the subject of this eight-page re- 
port released by Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
New York engineering and business con- 
sulting firm. 

Emphasis placed on effecting internal 
operational and administrative economies 
by coordinating sales and production ef- 
forts—rather than boosting capital expendi- 
tures. 


709/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New handlettering alphabets 
illustrated in catalog 


Eight new script styles of self-adhesive 
lettering alphabets are illustrated in a 
catalog recently released by Quille. 

Also included in the catalog are all 
other currently tilable styles obicainable 
from the same source. 
710/Circle « rs’ Service Card 
Ad reader buying practices 
disclosed in article reprint 


h neacers 


"Do Ad Readers 
have recently been re- 


Reprints of an article, 
Buy the Product,” 
leased by the Daniel Starch organization. 

“Ls 

This 


Starch organization's 


ten-page article summarizes the 
recent findings on the 


relation of buying action to ad readership. 


711/Circle on Readers’ 
Canada’s electronic industry 
seen slated for growth 


a id a 
Service Card 


The past decade has seen tremendous 


growth of Ca electronics industries, 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 24.9 P. L. & RB. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


following 


* Please print or type information below 
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PRODUCTS SOLD 











CITY & ZONE *Note 


inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Oct. 15, 1958 


according to a four-page folder released 
by Canadian Electronics Enginevring. 

F and why the 
electronics industry should double in the 


actors indicating how 
next 10 years and quadruple within 25, 
are included in the folder. 


712/Civcle on Readers’ Service Card 
Photo-journalism service 
described by case history 

How a _ nation-wide editorial-photo 
graphic service functions is described in 


this four-page case history released by 
Industrial Communications. 
The organization’s method of operation, 
list of typical clients and typical as- 
signments are also included in this photo- 
illustrated folder, 


713/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Nonmetallic mineral plants 
listed by product and location 


This four-page folder lists the number, 
location and product of nonmetallic min- 
eral producers in the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. 

Prepared by Pit & Quarry, the tabula- 
tion is intended as an aid for machinery, 
equipment ond supplies manufacturers 
who want to sell to this field. 


714/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canada’s potential viewed 
for agricultural chemicals 


Based on a survey of Canadian com- 
panies in the agricultural chemicals in- 
dustry, this report describes the physiccl 
size of the market, its structure, and the 
requirements of desirable marketing out- 
lets. 

Released by Stovel-Advocate Publica- 
tions, the report also contains statistics on 
the total factory value of agricultural 
chemicals sold in a 12-month period end- 
ing June 30, 1957. 


715/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Award-winning letterheads 
available in sample kit 


Samples of the 12 prize-wirming letter- 
heeds from its 1957 national letterhead 
competition are contained in a “Letterhead 
Library” kit recently released by Whiting- 
Plover Paper Co, 

Intended to illustrate outstanding ex- 
amples of business letterheads, the kit is 
the seventh annual set of samples re 
leased by the contest sponsor. 








Agency changes. . 

Continued from p. 160 

Horrell, 
vice-president and merchandising director, 


and Walter L. Darling, secretary-treasurer. 
ogers & Smith offices in Dallas and Kan- 


ecutive vice-president; Judson 


sas City continue under their original 


ownership, 


Parsons & Nathans . . New York, is the 
name of a new p c relations agency 
formed by the merger of Dudley L. Par- 
sons Co. and Opinion Builders, Inc. Dudley 
L. Parsons is chairman of the board and 
Robert Nathans, 
Opinion Builders, is president of the new 


formerly president of 
company. Headquarters are at 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave. with affiliations in several cities. 


Media changes .. 


William H. Relyea, Jr. . . from president 
and publisher, Research & Engineering, to 
sales manager, New York and New Eng- 


land districts, Power Engineering, pub- 


lished by Technical Publishing Co., Bar- 


rington, Ill. 


Richard H. Larsen . . assumes responsibil- 
ity for all promotional and circulation 
activities for Management Digest, Ingeni- 
eria Internacional Construccion and Ingeni- 
eria Internacional] Industria, all properties 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. 


Mart Magazine . . New York, has pur- 
chased and absorbed Electrical Dealer. 


Alex L. Darragh . . from technical writer, 
D. P. 


Transportation Supply News, a property 


Brother & Co., to executive editor, 


of Stanley Publishing Co., Chicago. Other 
Stanley announcements: Charles Haskins, 
from western manager, Moore Publishing 
Co., to head of Stanley's Cleveland sales 
office; and John W. Merritt, from advertis- 
ing manager, Replacement Div., Thompson 
Products, to head of Stanley's Detroit 


sales office. 


Cahners Publications . . 
named 


Boston, has 


three regional vice-presidents: 
Richmond F. Bancroft from Chicago offices 
manager to vice-president of the Chicago 
region; John S. Goebel from Detroit-Cleve- 
land district manager to vice-president of 
that region; and Robert A. Lukas from 
New York district manager to vice-presi- 


dent of that region. 


George A. Meade . . has been named to 
the newly created post of full-time eastern 
advertising sales representative for Olsen 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. He has been 
with Olsen eight years. 


Robert F. Mandolini . . from advertisin 
manager to national sales manager, West- 
ern Metalworking, Los Angeles. Richard 
W. Hildebrand, 
staff of Relyea Publishing Corp., succeeds 


formerly on the sales 


Mr. Mandolini as advertising manager. 


Wayne E. Dorsey . . from trade relation 
staff, Saturday Evening Post 

land advertising staff, Iron Age 

ton Co. 


(Philadelphia) publication. 


Vance Publishing Corp. . . 


moved its eastern office 
Ave., New York 17. 


Donald W. Dickson . . from 
land district manager, Reinhold 
ing Co., to eastern regional 
Sweet's Catalog Service Div., F. W 


Corp., New York. 


William H. Knauer . . from sales and pr 
motion manager, World Petroleum, to 
president, J. E. Sitterley Publishing 
New York. 


Knauer Gagney 
Richard A. Gagney . . from assistant pub 


lisher to publisher, Construction Equip- 
ment, property of Conover Mast Publica- 


York. Other 
Equipment changes: Charles R. Byrum 


tions, New Construction 
from sales manager to assistant pub- 
lisher; and Bernard Wain from adve 
Safway Steel Products 


th 


ing manager 


Chicago sales staff. 


Hamilton S. Styron .. from president 
P. Woodall Co., to 


sentative, Industrial Laboratories and In- 


western sales repre 


dustrial Science & Engineering, properties 
of Relyea Publishing Corp., Chicago. 
M. Michael Cerick . . from national adver- 
tising manager, American Aviation P 
lications, to national advertising manager, 
Missile Design & Development, New York. 
Other changes at Missile Design & De- 
velopment: A. Jay Davis from Electronic 
Equipment to New England manager; and 
Winston O. Colby appointed Chicago re- 
gional manager. 


Jack E. Schneider . . from account su- 
pervisor and assistant to the president 
W. B. Doner & Co., to midwestern man- 
ager, Electrical Information Publications, 
Madison, Wis. 





37, 


ore Money 


Will Be Spent 
For Highways 


in 1958 


Throughout 
the area of 


Oklahoma 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 

AND ...the one Publication 


that covers most of this area 
best... is 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Send for our honest findings. The figures are 
straight from the horse’s mouth; not guesstimates. 

















THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


Pana 1A INOUsTANA 


TEXTIL 


PAN AmeetCAns 


fo 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570-7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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IRE always remembers 
the man. ANIn radio-electronics, 
W. R. G. Baker 1s a man whose name 


is synonymous with progress. IRE acknowledges Dr. Baker's 
leadership fy with the Founders Award which is bestowed 


only on special occasions A to its outstanding men. Here, 


A progress 1s paramount. A The record of the men who 


make this progress 1s kept by The Institute of 


Radio Engineers. 


On the advertising pages of Proceedings your products and services also become 


part of the record of radio-electronics. It will help the man remember you if he sees 
your sales message in his own professional journal. Remember, if you want to sell the 


radio industry, you've got to tell the radio engineer! 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Proceedings of the IRE 
Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 
Chicago « Cleveland + San Francisco +« Los Angeles ® 
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copy chasers 





DANGER! 


A single application of water repellent 
i amerpe § 





- NOW masonry BUILDINGS CAN BE 
SAFE FROM COSTLY WATER DAMAGE! 


STOP SPALLING, EFFLORESCENCE AND CRACKING! 








Union Carbide . . this one’s all business 


Here’s a peek at top 
scoring Readexed ads 


The Copy Chasers present the ads which scored highest 


in 1957 among Readex’s publisher-customers. Of course, 


our critics don’t always agree with the readers 


= At the end of each year Bob 
Pendergast of Readex looks back 
over the ad readership reports he 
has produced for his several pub- 
lisher-customers and notes the ads 


which scored the highest in each 
magazine during the year. 

It may be profitable to us all to 
see which ones took the top honors 
in 1957. 


Wis, 


as inserted 





Ne 


In ‘Better Maintenance’ . . * [I- 
lustrations in the form of “con- 
trasted pairs’—before-after, right- 
wrong, etc.—always seem to make 
effective advertising. 

This is the technique used by 
Union Carbide’s Silicones Div. to 
get the year’s highest score in this 
magazine. “Now Masonry Buildings 
Can Be Safe from Costly Water 
Damage” is the headline of this 
one-page, black-and-white ad, and 
underneath it are two same-size 
pictures representing “Danger!” and 
“Safe!” 

Caption under the left-hand pic- 
ture goes like this: 


This building is being destroyed! Water 
and moisture have penetrated the pores 
of the masonry. Cracks are caused by 
trapped water freezing and splitting the 
brick. Discolorations, the result of dirt 
from the atmosphere and minerals in 
the brick, have defaced the surface. 


The scene in the right-hand pic- 
ture is the except that a 
workman is shown spraying on 
water repellent. Its caption tells 
what happens as the result: 


same 


Applied on all types of buildings .. . 
new or old! After reconditioning dam- 
aged masonry, colorless silicone ma- 
sonry water repellent solution is sprayed 
or brushed on the surface. Result is 
lowered maintenance improved 


appearance for up to 10 years! 


costs, 


A sub-head under the picture- 
caption area advises, “Stop Spalling, 
Efflorescence and Cracking!” And 
the copy following tells how, in- 
terpreting the information given in 
the captions into “sell” for the 
Union Carbide product. 


A single application of water re- 
pellent, based on Union Carbide Sili- 
cones, quickly stops paint peeling, wood 
warpage, cracks on_ interior 
Applied on properly prepared 
above-grade masonry, it prevents spall- 
discoloration 


plaster 
walls. 


ing of exterior masonry, 
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® vou conse guts Westinghouse 











more WESTINGHOUSE MERCURY 
ALL OTHER BRANDS COMBINED 








Westinghouse . . it must be the bold, black illustration 


caused by efflorescence and dirt. 

Silicones, as supplied by the Sili- 
cones Division of Union Carbide Corpo- 
ration, have been tried and proven in 
hundreds of tests . . . in thousands of 
applications. Silicones give you the in- 
visible “‘raincoat’’ that even hurricane- 
driven winds cannot penetrate . . . ad- 
vantages that add up to less main- 
tenance, lowered costs, improved ap- 
pearance, increased life . . . year round 
protection for many years! 


A final paragraph offers a booklet 
and calls attention to the coupon 
in the coupon corner. 

By no means a spectacular ad, 
this one is all business, beginning 
with the “risk of not using the 
product,” continuing with a sug- 
gestion of a solution to the prob- 
lem, and finally arguing that the 
product available from the adver- 
tised source is the most certain 
cure for the ailment that threatens. 

Copy was written by JOE LANE, 

copywriter and account executive, 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York. GRANT 
HIPWELL, the agency’s art director, 
did the layout. 
* It’s the illustration that must be 
responsible for a Westinghouse ad 
topping the list of scores for two- 
page spreads. Across the full width 
of the spread is a looking-down, 
night-time view—a drawing—of a 
section of a city: canal (or river), 
bridge, industrial plant, filling sta- 
tion, homes. 

The headline, strung out above 
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the picture in two lines, is a state- 
ment about the Westinghouse prod- 
uct: “Indoors and out more West- 
inghouse lamps are in 
service than all other brands com- 
bined.” Copy explains how these 
lamps are “job-tailored” to give 
“more light when new, more light 
throughout life, as well as guar- 
anteed long life.” Some of the rea- 
sons are: 


mercury 


@ Thorium-Coated Electrodes provide 
Higher Light Output. 

@ Molybdenum Ribbon Seals 
Greater Dependability, Longer Life. 


@ Hi-Temp Life-Time Bases eliminate 


assure 


Installation and Service Breakage. 

@ Weather Duty’ construction § with 
special “‘hard’’ glass. Outside installa- 
tions can’t be harmed by snow, sleet 
or rain even when lamps cre installed 
without protective coverings . . . or in- 
side by fumes, or dripping condensa- 
tion. 


The ad is completed by a showing 
of seven types of mercury lamps. 
The whole effect is black and bold 
—characteristic of Westinghouse 
advertising over the past year or 
so. 

H. MINOT PITMAN, JR., creative 
group head, McCann-Erickson, New 
York, wrote the copy. The layout 
artist was JOHN T. IAPALUCCI, the 
agency’s art director. 


In ‘Construction Methods’ .. * 
Advertising by Patent Scaffolding 
Co. has rated high in this magazine 
for a long time. The ad which 
scored highest—53 Reader Interest 
—is a spread, but it looks like two 
separate one-page ads run side by 
side. In fact, the signature material 
appears on both pages of the spread. 

The material on the left relates 
to the headline (upper left): Scaf- 
folding Methods . . . a picture report 
on efficient ways to scaffold and 
shore concrete ... by Patent Scaf- 
folding Co.” 

There are three pictures and each 
has a caption describing what’s go- 
ing on. And something is going on 
in each picture. Typical caption: 





jf 


Scaffolding 
Methods... 


A Picture Report 
on Efficient Ways 
to Scoffold, and Shore 


nerete by 
Potent Scattelding Co 
ROLLING CANTILEVER 


DOME” WORK FROM TOWERS feng m “SUMLT-IN” SCAFFOLDS on 


ism fama, 





PS Co MNGMNEERED LAYOUTS 


Shoring Methods . ... ° ino'ri2u Since 
ng 2 @ @ by The Potent Scaffelding Co. Inc. 





Patent Scaffolding . . the pictures are full of activity 








“Dome” work from towers—Working 
from 30’ Model B Aluminum Sectional 
Rolling Scaffolds and from the ground, 
men of Geodesics, Inc., erect this frame 
for a 100’ diameter dome in two days. 
Nylon tent attaches inside frame. Dome 
is for United States Industries Exhibits 
Pavilion, International Trade Fair, Ka- 
bul, Afghanistan. 


On the opposite page, the head- 
line appears in the middle between 
two sets of pictures with captions. 
It says: “Shoring Methods .. . for 
highway construction.” Again, the 
scenes are full of activity, and the 
captions give enough information 
to show that the scaffolding is pay- 
ing its way. 

FRED W. DODGE, copywriter, Stoetz- 
el & Associates, Chicago, wrote the 
copy. Layout was done by LEN 
CHESTER, Chester & Izard Studio, 
Chicago. 

And just to prove the point, an- 
other P. S. Co. ad earned the high- 
est score for the year for a single- 
page ad: 49. 


In ‘Concrete Products’ . . * The 
worst we can say about the ad 
which scored the highest is that it’s 
a mess—but the best we can say of 
it is that it’s a mess of solid infor- 
mation. 

It’s a spread by Union Wire Rope 
Corp. It starts off, “This Amazing 
Prestressed Concrete Industry.” 
Then the question is asked, “What 
is behind its phenomenal growth?” 
Copy starts: 
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Patent Scaffolding . . one-pager does well 


This is a question which has been 
osked many times. Union Wire Rope 
Corporation has answered with the 
sound reasons for venturing a huge 
capital investment in expanded facili- 
ties and in research to master the tech- 
nical know-how of producing prestressed, 
stress relieved, high tension wire and 
strand. Without this key element pre- 
stressed concrete would still not be 
possible and practical. 


What happens next is a‘report of 
what happened when “we asked a 
panel of pioneers in the prefabrica- 
tion of prestressed concrete mem- 
bers to summarize the facts which 





This Amazing 
Prestressed Concrete 


We Asked A PANEL OF PIONEERS in the 
Pretabricanon of Prestressed Concrete Members To 
Summarize the Facts Whidh Mes Enabled Them To 
Maintein © Yeorly Growth of 200 te 300 Percent, 


whe’ BHA Ty every factne i the Culling ladeatry 





Fmt 

; . Sct Bie 

PANEL OF PIONEER Prefabricators Cite These Outstanding 
Prestressed Concrete Advantages... 


Fetly Unites Vere telbeneent 
ten 


unron(® 


corporation 


wo T3O? Monchome: Avenue emmes iry MO ome: 


& Seek Pile Ancttetitiny 








Union Wire Rope . . a mess of solid, well-organized information 


«a: 


It's a Beautiful Bridge 


Built 100°. of ideal Cement Concrete 


.-Lake Pontchartrain Causeway in Louisiana... World's Longest 


Highway Bridge...Compieted in Record Time 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


14 Ponds and 2 Coment Terminets 
Aidit ctitedtbaiaiti 


a beautiful bridge 


stentinhiapitliter 





Ideal Cement. . 


have enabled them to maintain a 
yearly growth of 200 to 300 per 
cent.” 


Almost the entire right-hand 
page is a summary of the ad- 
vantages of prestressed concrete 
cited by the panel. This material, 
although in very small type, is well 
organized and easy to follow. It 
looks to us to be everything that 
could be said in favor of prestressed 
concrete ranging from “structural 
balance” to “insurance savings.” 

We like particularly the last 
paragraph: 


So goes the summary of the thoughts 
of a panel of pioneers except for a 
warning which was sounded: Be sure 
of adequate capital and technical guid- 
ance when venturing into the business. 


The success of this ad is certain- 
ly not attributable to its appear- 
ance; rather to the fact that it has 
intelligently analyzed and condensed 
a body of opinion ona subject which 
is apparently of high interest. 

Copy is the result of the joint 
creative ability of Ray KASTEN, Union 
Wire Rope research department, RAY 
NOBLE, head of the company’s ad- 
vertising department, and the Union 
Wire Rope account group at Potts- 
Woodbury, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Ideal Cement Co.’s page led the 
scoring for that space unit. “It’s a 
Beautiful Bridge” is the headline— 
referring to Lake Pontchartrain 
Causeway. 
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T/l PROGRESS REPORT ON GLASS DIODE /RECTIFIERS 


600 volts PIV . 


in @ glass 68 kage 
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Texas Instrurnents message comes 


through 


Copy has been set too small for 
our comfort, and we don’t think 
the ad does much selling for the 
advertiser, so we're going to at- 
tribute its score to the beautiful 
bridge and let it go at that. 


In ‘Electronics’—Business Edi- 
tion . . We would have thought this 
ad might have’ performed at its 
best in the Engineering Edition, but 
here it is with a Reader Interest 
score of 53—highest of any one- 
page in any Readexed magazine. 

The format of this Texas Instru- 
ments page seems_ unnecessarily 
complex, what with color strips and 
hexagonal picture shapes, but the 
message comes through. It’s a news 
ad: “Now! 400 mA 600 volts PIV in 
a glass package.” 

One of the hexagonal shapes en- 
closes an actual-size photo of this 
glass diode/rectifier held between 
two fingers. Immediately below it 
is another hexagonal shape showing 
a somewhat enlarged drawing of 
the construction. A table of “maxi- 
mum ratings” and “specifications” 
completes the ad. 

Is its high rating due to the 
product’s high interest value, or to 
the ad? We think, the former. 

Highest-scoring among the spreads 
in the Business Edition was a two- 
color ad by Electronics itself, an- 
nouncing its conversion to a week- 
ly. That’s something! 
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The newest move in 


America’s fastest-moving 


so) (sean ne)a ler 


becomes a weekly 


ndustry 


JANUARY 1, 1958 


Electronics .. a house ad topped the field 


In ‘Electronics’—Engineering 
Edition . . Once again, two one- 
page ads have been put together 
to form a spread (Raytheon) but in 
this case there’s no doubt about the 
fact that the pages are ad units in 
themselves. Readex scored the 
spread 61—but we’re not going to 
count it. 

The page ad reported as getting 
the highest score for its size class 
is by Philco. In it’s 
much more messy than the Union 
Wire Rope ad, and we're going to 


our opinion 





electronics. .... 


~\\ offers complete services 
for taking sales messages 
to $6.914-billion market* 


cecr one Sqapmen ond epeecomen part 
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leave the matter with the comment 
(confirmed many times before) that 
a transistor ad in Electronics can’t 
help getting a high score, no matter 
how mangled the message may be. 

The information is there, but, as 
nearby reproduction of the ad will 
show, the layout man did his best 
to obscure it. 


In ‘Hospital Management’ . . 
* A four-color ad made the highest 
mark: 50. 

Picture is of a pleasant hospital 





Now-7 types of projected core- 
service most overhead-valve 
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nose Champion Spark Plugs 
engines—including 58 models! 
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Champion Spark Plugs . . king-sized copy in a pocket-sized magazine 


























Simmons, Hill-Rom . . friendly warmth, in full color 


room—and it does look pleasanter 
than most hospital rooms we've 
been in. Headline is “New note of 
friendly warmth: Cheerful Cherry,” 
and copy below explains: 


In the room illustrated, the furniture 
colors are Simmons Natural with White, 
with Cherry Textolite tops. The up- 
holstery is tough Nuugahyde in a new 
Accent pattern. The bed is a Single- 
Action Vari-Hite by Simmons, equipped 
with hospital Beautyrest mattress, made 
only by Simmons. All furniture designed 
by Raymond Spilman, A.S.1!.D. 


The main text is fine, with writing 
that fits in nicely with the good 
taste of the ad’s visual appearance: 
Banishing “‘institutional chill’’ has 
long been a special quality of Simmons 
hospital furniture. Now there’s an added 
note of friendliness: the glowing warmth 
of Cherrywood grain in mar-resistant 
Textolite chest and table tops. It’s the 
latest style note in a line that’s con- 
stantly up-to-date. 

Note, for instance, the bedside chest. 
It’s the new Simmons Slimline design— 
color 


space-saving, ultramodern, with 





combinations practically unlimited. Like 
all Simmons hospital furniture, it har- 
monizes agreeably with all the other 
Simmons pieces in a room. 

Remember this, too: with Simmons 
furniture, your first cost 
years of cost maintenance, easy care— 
thanks to welded steel construction and 


finishes that defy wear. 


covers long 


Copy was written by WALTER 
BAERS, copy chief, and layout was 
by DON CLINEFF, art director, both 
of Buchen Co., Chicago. 

Curiously enough, another furni- 
ture advertiser—Hill-Rom Co.—us- 
ing front and back of an insert, 
scored the highest for a two-page 
ad: 43. 


The illustration on the 
also in full color—“One of the new 
private room groupings designed by 
Raymond Loewy and color styled 
by Howard Ketcham.” 

The ad on the back 
parts: two-thirds on a 
therapy bed and one-third on safety 
curtains (flame-proof and wash- 
able). Both good ads, but we think 
the furniture ad on the front got 


most of the score. 


front is 


is in two 
special 


In ‘Jobber Topics’ - * Highest 
Readex score in any magazine was 
the 63 earned by a two-page spread, 
black-and-white, by Champion 
Spark Plug. 

This is a pocket-sized magazine 
and there’s copy enough for a king- 
sized spread, but it’s well organized 
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New family of Micro Alloy 
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PHILCO CORPORATION 


LANSDALE TUBE COMPANY DIVISION 
LANSDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Philco . 
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Raytheon . . not truly a spread 





- mangled message 
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RALCO 
ROLLERS 











Lisle . . why? 


and timely. “Now—7 types of pro- 
jected core-nose Champion Spark 
Plugs service most overhead-valve 
engines—including ’58 models!” is 
the headline, and there are two sub- 
heads: 


Copy goes right at the jobber. It 
starts: 


Now declers don’t have to keep a 
lot of money tied up on a shelf loaded 
with different brands and types of plugs. 
They need only one line of spark plugs 
—the Champion line—to equip any 
make of cor with spark plugs that will 
deliver maximum power, performance 
and economy from its engine. 

Based on an original development 
pioneered by Champion over twenty-five 
years ago, these 7 Champion projected 
core-nose types are designed to meet 
the critical performance requirements of 
modern overhead-valve 
their high compression and high horse- 


engines with 


power. 
These Champions are extremely suc- 
cessful in combating plug fouling in the 
low-speed, stop-and-start city 
that so many drivers do. And they re- 
sist overheciting at highway speeds . 
greatly reduce the danger of pre-igni- 


driving 


tion. 


The seven types are shown, but 
not much space is devoted to this, 
because you probably couldn’t see 
much difference, anyway. And then 
there’s a complete listing of makes 
and years of automobiles—with 
model nurnber of spark plug indi- 
cated. 
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The copywriter was HOWARD PEN- 
NINGTON, copy group head, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Detroit. 

Why the ad on Lisle Creepers got 
the highest score for one-page ads 
is more than we can understand. 
See cut. 


In ‘Plant Engineering’ .. * A 
Dodge Mfg. 
Dodge came out with “the new idea 
in flexible couplings . . . with a 
flexing body that 
compensates for all combinations of 


Corp. ad says that 


automatically 


misalignment and end float... and 
cushion shock loads!” 

It’s Para-fiex, 
announcement ad on it came up 
with a 56. Entire left side of the 
spread is a cutaway drawing of the 
coupling construction. Copy relates 
this advance in couplings to the 


and the two-page 


construction of the modern tire: 


This Coupling ‘’swallows up’’ misalign- 
ment! Its ability to handle multiple dis- 
placement is exceeded only in a uni- 
versal joint. It outperforms the most 
complex coupling mechanisms—yet it 
operates with the simplicity—and the 
dependability—of a modern tire! 


See how this is developed with 
strong, interesting copy. It begins: 


The heart of Para-flex is a tire with 
synthetic tension members bonded to- 
gether in rubber. It is pliant. It ‘fits it- 
self’’ to changing shaft conditions— 
angular, parallel, end-float, or any com- 
bination of all three! Depending upon 


Dodge . . the copy is strong 


the size of coupling and duration of 
shaft misplacement, it handles angular 
misalignment up to 4, parallel up to 
¥e’’ and end-float up to 5/16”. 


There’s more—about no lubrica- 
tion, minimum of space, easy re- 
placement. And there’s a four-part 
diagram showing how “the coupling 
with the 4-way flex” takes care of 
angular misalignment, parallel mis- 
alignment, end float, and torsional 
vibration. 

CARL PRELL, Lamport, Fox, Prell & 

Dolk, South Bend, Ind., wrote the 
copy. BASIL GREENBLATT, artist, did 
the layout. 
* We also like the top scorer among 
the one-page ads, by Rohm & Haas. 
Illustration is a multiple-exposure 
photograph of a mallet striking a 
sheet of glass. An insert picture 
shows a close-up of the mallet at 
moment of impact: “Note how 
Plexiglas ‘gives’ with the blow.” 

Headline under this 
photograph is “Why Plexiglas is 
used for window glazing,” and copy 


dramatic 


continues: 


Crystal clear Plexiglas® acrylic 
plastic is as easy to see through as a 
hole in the wall. But what makes it so 
desirable as a glazing material is its 
stout resistance to breakage. A_ hard 
blow tends to flex it rather than break 


it. And it won’t shatter 


HERMAN THOENEBE, creative direc- 
tor, Arndt-Preston-Chapin-Lamb & 
Keen, Philadelphia, wrote the copy. 
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JOHN GLENN, the agency’s art di- 
rector, did the layout. 


In ‘Power Engineering’ . . A 
single page ad won the honors 
here with a 51, and you'll recognize 
it as one of the Armstrong Steam 
Trap ads which we discussed last 
month—an editorial-style ad with 
long technical copy on the funda- 
mental requirements of a steam trap 
which will give high operating effi- 
ciency and minimum maintenance. 

And the top two-pager, with a 
45, was the same ad on Dodge Para- 
flex couplings which led the way 
in Plant Engineering. 


In ‘School Executive’ .. * Amer- 
ican Seating turned out a hand- 
some page with a full-color pic- 
ture of a modern school room and 
plenty of white space setting off the 
copy which demonstrates how 
“company copy” can be written 
without being dull: It begins: 


We would like to say something 
about the preference for American Seat- 
ing school furniture. This preference is 
definitely not happenstance. We have 
worked diligently for more than 70 years 
with school authorities, health experts, 
teachers and students to anticipate the 
need and requirements of schools. 


Copy was written by JAMES XIL- 
LINS, copywriter, and layout by 
RICHARD REINS, art director, both of 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Detroit. 








AMERICAN 
SEATING 





Rohm & Haas . . the picture’s dramatic 


* The 36 scored by Webcor, Inc. for 
its catalog page on 1958 stereophonic 
tape recorders was the highest of all 
one-page ads. 

Headline is a good one: “Webcor 
Stereo Sound can make your class- 
room a concert hall.” There’s a 
short amount of introductory copy 
inviting the reader “to call your 
audio-visual representative and 
‘feel’ the ‘new sound’ Webcor has 
produced,” and then several models 
are shown, together with specifica- 
tion copy. 





WEBCOR Stereo Sound can make 
your classroom a concert hall 


19686 Stereotonic Tape Recorders 
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Some Things to Think 
About Steam Traps 


in order to get high operating efliciencs 
and a minimam of maintenance 
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Webcor . . tops among one-pagers 


Armstrong . . editorial-style scores 


American Seating . . far from dull 


Copy was written by JOHN DENNI- 
SON, copywriter, and layout was de- 
signed by BILL CHADSEY, art director, 
both of John W. Shaw Advertising, 
Chicago. 

Before we shop on 
Readex in 1957, we should antici- 
pate and answer the question, “How 
come you Copy Chasers agree with 
the readers when you want to and 
disagree when you want to?” 

We'll tell you. 

Based on long experience with 


close up 


readership scores, we have certain 
judgments about the layout con- 
struction, illustrative material, 
headlines and copy which have 
proved successful in the long run. 
We urge our readers to respect the 
criteria set up from these judg- 
ments. 

Occasionally, an ad which vio- 
lates the some 
reason—come up with a high score. 
But we have found that such ads 
usually do not perform well, and 
we believe we would do you a dis- 
service if we presented such ads as 
something for you to aspire to. 


criteria will—for 


This may seem unfair to the peo- 
ple who produced these high-scor- 
ing ads, but we'd rather be fair 
with you—according to our best 
judgment—than with them. 


Cd 
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Planning a 
Direct Mail 
Campaign? 


Lists are 
very important! 


The best selling copy in the world 
to poor lists will not do nearly as 
well as mediocre copy to the best 
lists. 


And those who are acquainted with 
mailing lists know that year after 
year acceptance of lists does not 
come by pure chance. Accepted 
lists, like MceGraw-Hill’s, hold their 


top-ranking places by merit alone. 


Our files are filled with thousands 
of factual case histories and hun- 
dreds of voluntary testimonial let- 
ters — ample proof of the fact that 
McGraw-Hill lists are the lists that 
produce the desired results! 


Let us tell you more about the lists 
that have been so successful for so 
many others. Simply fill in the cou- 
pon and return it to us. We will send 
you complete details. 


—_—oOCO oe a aN aS 


/ 
McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division ) 
330 W. 42: St 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send my free copy of the McGraw-Hill 


Business & Industrial Mailing List Catalog 


Name 





Company 


Address_ 
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= LETTERS 


to the editor 





| Creative minds run in same 
| channel? He doubts it! 


have always believed that 
|creativeness is one of the most im- 


=] 


portant services an ad agency has 
to offer. 

And yet from your April issue 
here are the two headlines used by 
in advertising their 
“How of these 
services are 


twe agencies 
own wares: 
advertising 
tually getting?” and “How many of 
these important agency services are 
you getting?” 


many 
you ac- 


F. G. WEBER 
Sales Promotion Manager, Will 


Corp., Rochester, N.Y. 


Younger generation: If it has 
it, it’s keeping it to itself 


= I think there should be a de- 
partment in your good publication 
for the education of, or information 
for, those who apply for positions 
advertised in help wanted ads. 

Our company recently carried an 
advertisement in INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING offering an unusual position 
and a rare opportunity to the man 
who qualified to fill it. I am utterly 
amazed at the lack of personal 
salesmanship on the part of men 
who claim to have an excellent ad- 
vertising and selling background. 

In our mail we received mimeo- 
graphed resumes of individuals, not 
even directed to our box number, 
and all of them completely lacking 
any letter from the applicant. Just 
a mimeographed sheet of paper and 
nothing more 

Out of a considerable number of 
replies (the ad and your publica- 
tion both are good) we received 
only about six in which the appli- 
cant made any effort to sell himself 
and even fewer where he had all 
of the qualifications desired. (Or if 
|he had the qualifications, he didn’t 
|mention them.) 

It made me wonder 


kind 


what 


of a concept of advertising these 
men have who would so completely 
ignore the fundamental principles 
of proper layout, interesting ap- 
proach and convincing copy. 

Fully 80% of our replies were 
summarily rejected simply because 
the applicant by his very approach, 
by his very lack of the qualities we 
desired, had _ eliminated himself 
from consideration. 

It also made me wonder whether 
the present acceptance of advertis- 
ing as a sales tool hasn’t resulted 
in a crop of space salesmen who 
are merely order-takers and who 
know little, if anything, about the 
basic principles of the commodity 
they sell. 

I grew up in a time when busi- 
ness paper advertising not only had 
to be sold but also planned and 
prepared, which in turn called for 
a familiarity with art, engraving, 
copywriting and printing and, in 
no small degree, a knowledge of 
product and merchandising. 

Maybe I don’t understand the 
younger generation of admen. 

G. L. ANDERSON 
Bulletin, 


Manager, Construction 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Finds that ‘creditless’ 
publicity pays off 


= Thank you for the very flattering 
coverage of our handling of a pub- 
licity break — “How To Harness A 
Publicity Break” (p. 39, April IM). 

You may be interested in know- 
ing that your opinion was con- 
firmed—it was an extremely suc- 
cessful series of auxiliary promo- 
tions if the letters we received from 
suppliers and customers were any 
gage. 

What pleased us most, though, 
was the reaction to what you 
called “the-release-that-was-not-a- 
release” which we sent to editors of 
industrial magazines who might be 
interested in the photos we have in 
n page 176 


continued 
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AMERICA ALWAYS OUTPERFORMS ITS PROMISES 


We grow so fast our goals are exceeded soon after they are set! 


7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


1. More People —Four million babies yearly. U. S. popula- 
tion has doubled in last 50 years! And our prosperity curve 
has always followed our population curve. 

2. More Jobs—Though employment in some areas has fallen 
off, there are 15 million more jobs than in 1939—and there 
will be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 

3. More Income—Family income after taxes is at an all-time 
high of $5300—is expected to pass $7000 by 1975. 

4. More Production—U.S. production doubles every 20 
years. We will require millions more people to make, sell and 
distribute our products. 

5. More Savings—Individual savings are at highest level 
ever—$340 billion—a record amount available for spending. 


6. More Research — $/0 billion spent each year will pay off 
in more jobs, better living, whole new industries. 


7. More Needs—In the next few years we will need more 
than $500 billion worth of schools, highways, homes, dura- 
ble equipment. Meeting these needs will create new oppor- 
tunities for everyone. 


Add them up and you have the makings of an- 
other big upswing. Wise planners, builders and 
buyers will act now to get ready for it. 


FREE! Send for this new 24-page illustrated ipa 
booklet, “Your Great Future in a Growing ec it 
America.” Every American should know these ei 
facts. Drop a post card today to: THE ADVER- 
TISING COUNCIL, Box 10, Midtown Station, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Growing America 





“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL | 


of COMMERCE works for us in 
two ways,” 


says PAIGE NEWTON, president of 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver, pioneer North- | 


west farm equipment distributors, and past 


president of National Farm Equipment | 


Wholesalers Association. 

“We think highly of the Daily Journal 
of Commerce, both as a source of informa- 
tion for business news and as a medium of 
advertising our light industrial equipment. 

“We would find it hard to assemble a 
like amount of information from any other 
source.” 

People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 


®@ General Contractors ® Monufacturers 
© Sub-contractors ®@ Attorneys 


® Building Material Dealers © Logging, Lumber Firms 


® Architects, Engineers @ Financial Firms 


Daily Jexsealof€ommerce 
711) Southwest 14th Ave. 
Partland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Piacific Northwest Business 





HEATING, VENTILATING 
AIR CONDITIONING GUIDE 
1959 
37th Annual Edition 


new, larger format 

REACHING 22,000 
PRIME PROSPECTS FOR HEATING, 
VENTILATING, AIR-CONDITIONING 


THe HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR 
CONDITIONING GuIDE 1959 offers ad- 
vertisers a new, larger format and 
the widest circulation among speci- 
fiers and buyers of equipment. 


LARGER PAGE—Takes complete 7 
x 10 page plate or publication-set 
material. 

INSERTS-— Accepted at regular 
page rates. Color, bleed permitted. 
Minimum unit, 4 pages. 

CIRCULATION— reaches 22.000 de- 
cision-makers, including over 11.- 
700 members of ASHAE. 

AUTHORITATIVE—Over 10° more 
technical data in 750 fact-filled 


pages. 


Write jor Specifications, Rates. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING AND 


AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 
62 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 174 


our morgue. We had a surprisingly 
large number of requests come in 
from magazines we were relatively 
unfamiliar with .. . and still more 
followed when the word got around 
that there was no “quid pro” in- 
volved. 

You see, we have photos of ad- 
hesive-bonding applications which 
we will gladly provide to any editor 
who wants to use them to illustrate 
editorial material involving “chemi- 
cal fastening” whether we receive a 
credit line or not. (It would be silly 
to say we don’t prefer the credit 
line, of course, but the photos are 
available, either way.) 

In a growing industry such as 
ours, our basic concern lies in calling 
the attention of industry as a whole 
to the ability of adhesives to sup- 
plant or supplement conventional 
fastening methods. If we can spread 
this gospel, we’ll get our share. 

It may be an unconventional ap- 
proach, but it seems to work. 

BERNARD GOULD 
Manager, Market Development, 
Rubber & Asbestos Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Solves the mystery of the 
move to nowhere in particular 


= We were happy and flattered 
to see on page 100 of your February 
issue the reproduction of our mail- 
ing piece (see below) announcing 
our move to our new building. 

We deeply appreciate your item 
and your compliments on our an- 
nouncement—but we don’t think 
we actually “slipped” in not in- 
cluding “Atlanta, Georgia” in our 
new address. 

We are a local company—creators 
and producers of direct mail—and 
we mailed our announcements only 


to people in the city of Atlanta, all 
of whom knew us personally or 
knew of our company. Frankly, we 
have no idea of how you received 
our card, but we are mighty happy 
you did! 

One other intrigues us. 
Your comments, we don’t 
know who, or where, Fred Worrill 
is. But he puts out clever promo- 
tion.” 

Well, we get your magazine reg- 
ularly each month—and have for 
a long time—so somebody up your 
way must have had a clue to our 
whereabouts! 

We do appreciate your interest 
and are very proud to be repre- 
sented in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in 
such a complimentary way. 

FRED W. WORRILL 

President, Fred Worrill Adver- 

tising, Atlanta 


thing 


“ 


He likes our industrial 
development article 


= I’ve read practically all the state 
development advertising articles 
published over the past few years, 
and without a doubt yours (“How 
U. S. Communities Sell Themselves 
to Industry,” IM, March, p. 37) was 
the best. 
W. H. LONG 
The W. H. Long Agency, Mil- 
waukee 


He does, too 


= Since the Greater San Antonio 
Development Committee has as its 
primary function the attraction of 
industry to San Antonio, we were 
particularly interested in the recent 
article in your magazine entitled, 
“How U.S. Communities Sell Them- 
selves to Industry” (IM, March, p. 
37). The article was extremely well 
done and I believe would be of 
great interest to members of our 























. . . oops, WHO MOVED? 








organization here in San Antonio. 
The purpose of this letter is to 

request your permission to repro- 

duce this article for local distribu- 

tion only, to stimulate greater in- 

terest in industrial advertising. 

JAMES O. PICONE 

Manager, Greater San Antonio 
Development Committee, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

[Permission granted.—Ed. ] 


-. and he, too 


= I have read with genuine interest 
the article on “Industrial Develop- 
ment” beginning on page 37 of your 
April issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
and would like to commend you for 
the excellence of this story. 
Please advise me as to the avail- 
ability and cost of 100 reprints. 
REX JENNINGS 
Manager, Industrial Depari- 
ment, Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce, Fort Worth, Texas 
[Reprints of the “Industrial De- 
velopment” article are available at 
25c each, with lower rates for 
quantity orders.—Ed. ] 


IM’s market research articles 
help ‘pull together loose ends’ 


= The February issue, with its 
comprehensive treatment of market 
research (p. 58), is an excellent 
one, and is providing me with a 
great deal of help in pulling to- 
gether some loose ends. 
GEORGE D. WATROUS 
Assistant to the President, Wina- 
mac Steel Products, Winamac, 
Ind. 


A ‘plain white sheet’ man 
backs up his preference 


= In the October, 1957, issue (p. 
260), a reader inquired on the use 
of printed mastheads with releases, 
and what editorial leanings might 
be in this respect. IM indicated that 
its editors preferred the printed 
masthead to the plain white sheet. 

Because we're “plain white sheet” 
enthusiasts ourselves—we’ve always 
felt the facts ought to speak for 
themselves, without decoration— 
we conducted a survey among the 
trade paper editors on our mailing 
list. 

Perhaps some of your subscribers 


might be interested to know that 
black ink on white paper is almost 
unanimously preferred; that one- 
third like a printed masthead, but 
two-thirds think it’s not necessary; 
and that 73 out of the 91 who 
returned the questionnaire said 
pretty presentation influences them 
“not at all.” 

In addition, quite a number of in- 
valuable comments were received 
from the editors. They have con- 
vinced us that our series of ques- 
tionnaires are most worth while, 
because they help us turn in a more 
informed job for the clients. 

LUCIEN R. GREIF 

Greif-Associates, New York 


He guffaws best 
who guffaws last 


= On page 172, “Letters to the edi- 
tor,” in your February issue, there 
are some comments which prompt 
this letter. 

Frankly, I didn’t read into Mr. 
Bailey’s article either the “hit a 
nerve” reaction of Lucien R. Greif, 
nor the thoughts that evolved “loud 
guffaws” mentioned by Mr. Gene 
Bartczak. 

On the contrary, I saw no more 
implication in any of Mr. Bailey’s 
comments than I would write into 
an article on the same subject after 
24 years of heading up public re- 
lations in an industrial agency. 

The point in the Bailey article 
with which both Messrs. Greif and 
Bartczak took issue to me is com- 
pletely realistic. I took Mr. Bailey’s 
word “problems” to mean many 
things more than simply preparing 
publicity. The problems he was re- 
ferring to, as I see it, were all prob- 
lems concerned with producing and 
selling products to industry. I cer- 
tainly am not arguing against the 
objective of Mr. Greif to fathom 
“the problems and advantages etc. 
etc.” My point is that Mr. Bailey 
is talking about his particular busi- 
ness and his particular company 
and no outsider can ever get the 
intimate total knowledge that such 
men possess. 

In connection with Mr. Bartczak’s 
letter, I cannot see anything in Mr. 
Bailey’s article that would prompt 
“loud guffaws.” 

As I said in connection with Mr. 
Greif’s letter, problems Mr. Bailey 





On the mark, set and gone... 
to new heights! LAW AND ORDER 
is now FIRST in advertising 
dollars, FIRST in executive 
circulation, FIRST in editorial, 
FIRST in the hearts of its readers. 


Now, more than ever before, you 
stand to benefit by advertising 
your products and services in 
LAW AND ORDER because it is 
highest in reader response. 

- 12,000 copies blanket 6,301 

. police departments. All issues 
ring-punched for saving and study 
yet coupon cards and every-issue- 
a-special-issue policy 
produces direct sales— 
exceptional results. 97.48% 
verified BPA circulation. 
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For the details, write aaa 


or phone: 


LAW wo ORDER 


72 WEST 45th ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 








DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


MARIE 
DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailings — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. 

Marie has been handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


an Lider Mt 4 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Int. WAsBasH 2-8655 
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Keep 
Top Brass 
Informed 


Give your management all the facts! 
Keeping up-to-date on what's going 
on is a must in today’s fast-moving 
business scene. Our clipping cover- 
age of over 3500 business, farm and 
consumer magazines, as listed in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker gives you 
the assurance of a complete clipping 
service. Check into our complete 
service today! 


BACON CAN GIVE YOU CLIPS ON: 
* Publicity * Subject Research 
* Competitive Publicity & Advertising 
Send for Booklet No. 56 
“How Business Uses Clippings” 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
WAbash 2-8419 














COPY WRITER 


with at least 2 years’ agency ex- 
perience in writing industrial copy, 
presentations, market reports, some 
contact work wanted by progressive, 
medium-sized St. Louis agency. Good 
opportunity for creative thinker. Send 
samples, state background, salary 
expected. 


Write Box 552, ¢/o Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, tMlinois. 











COPYWRITER Southeastern AAAA 
agency ready for next expansion offers un- 
limited opportunity to experienced, versatile 
copywriter National consumer, trade and 
industrial accounts. All copy to date has been 
handled by AE's; job could easily lead to 
hief or Creative Director as future 
ions develop per plan. Experience with 
| publications, catalogs, etc., is a 
location to live, work, play. 
Send complete resume and sam 
ications will be held in strict con 
samples returned. 


co INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 











j S]QUIPMENT DEALER 
“Inter-Locked"’ Market for 
HEATING © AIR CONDITIONING 


LP-GAS EQUIPMENT © APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 














For all the Facts on Indus- 
Y trial and Trade Market Data 
LOOK in 
Industrial Marketing 1959 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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referred to, as I interpreted his 
statement, are merely the problems 
involved in understanding the news 
aspects of industrial developments. 
I am sure he meant all of the prob- 
lems involved in the production and 
marketing of an industrial product. 
EDMOND C. POWERS 
Vice-President, Public Relations 
Services, The Griswold-Eshle- 
man Co., Cleveland 


Wants to know more about 
distributors’ councils 


= Your editorial in the February 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING (p. 
176) on the subject of Distributors’ 
Councils, suggests an approach to 
stronger selling that should be 
given thorough consideration. 

Can you suggest sources that we 
might contact for detailed informa- 
tion and experiences? We are par- 
ticularly interested in the plumbing 
and industrial supply fields. 

G. J. GAUGHAN 

Market Research, Standard 

Screw Co., Bellwood, III. 


[Three companies using distributor 
councils are Carborundum Co., 
Norton Co. and Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co. Another source of in- 
formation would be Industrial Dis- 
tribution, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36.—Ed.] 


Needs index to find the issue, 
needs issue to find the index 


# As editor of the Boston Sales 
Executives Club monthly paper, I 
frequently turn to INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING for ideas which might be 
of interest to our club members. 
Last night I ran through the last 
15 copies, and suddenly remem- 
bered that you had offered an index 
for the 1957 numbers. As my sub- 
scription is sent to my home will 
you be kind enough to send the 
index there, also? 
CARL G. VIENOT 
President, Carl G. Vienot, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


[The editorial index is published in 
the January and July issues as part 
of those magazines and is not dis- 
tributed separately. We are sure, if 
you will refer to those issues, you 
will find in them the information 
that you are seeking.—Ed. ] 
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Develops streamlined 
show inquiry form 


® I always look forward to issues 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and I note 
the article, under “Sales Promotion 
Ideas” in the April issue (p. 108), 
on trade show inquiry-handling. 
We recently developed a form of 
this nature (see illustration). We 
have only used the new form at 
three or four shows, but it has 
proven very effective. For example, 
at a recent show in Chicago, the 
third copy was given directly to our 
Chicago valve salesman, or to our 
“Jenny” (steam cleaner) factory 
representative for the area. (Our 
company has two divisions.) 
Original and first copy were 
brought back here to our main office 
and_ used _statistically—value_ of 
show, etc. 
SAM MAHOOD 
Associate Sales Manager, 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
Corapolis, Pa. 


Says ‘Rubel plan’ is answer to 
agency compensation question 


® Congratulations to you and Mr. 
Rubel on his excellent article, “How 
to Pay Advertising Agencies What 
They’re Worth,” in your April issue 
(p. 144). 
We believe this to be the answer 
to the old “retainer fee battle.” 
MARTIN A. BALL 
Account Supervisor, The Feld- 
man Agency, Evansville, Ind. 
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| EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


Product Improvement for Business Press 


The announcement of the winners in the 20th an- 
nuai editorial achievement competition of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKTING, published in the June issue, deserves special 
emphasis for at least two good reasons: First, the busi- 
ness press is making notable strides in the direction of 
product improvement, so as to offer greater values to 
readers and advertisers, and second, advertisers are 
agreed that editorial content determines reader in- 
terest and. is therefore the initial consideration in me- 
dia evaluation. 

The awards established by IM have been, we like 
to believe, an important contribution to the stimulation 
of interest in improved editorial service by industrial, 
trade and business publications. Editors should not be 
forgotten men, and the recognition of outstanding ac- 
complishrment in business editing is a professional 
tribute to those who have demonstrated unusual ability 
in this field. 

The constantly increased number of entries in these 
annual competitions is another indication of the interest 
of both editors and publishers in proving the value of 
their reader services. The entries in this year’s com- 
petition totaled 659, the highest on record, and editors 
who were chosen by the judges to receive the awards 
had to survive unusually tough competition in order to 
come out on top. 

The judges who have the task of selecting the wih- 
ners are invariably impressed with the high quality 
of the material submitted. They view a broad range 
of editorial accomplishment in many business fields, 
and thus have an opportunity to see the editorial en- 
terprise and journalistic skills which go into the pro- 
duction of the text pages of good business publications. 

Prizes are awarded in many categories of business 
paper service—industrial; merchandising, trade and 
export, and class, institutional and professional. And 
in each of these groups, awards are made for the best 
series of articles, best single article, best single issue, 
best design and best original research. Thus almost 
every facet of business paper service has an oppor- 
tunity to be emphasized in one or another of the classi- 
fications in which the entries are judged. 

Though the high standards of business paper editing 
are demonstrated by this competition, there is no in- 
dication that business publications are complacent re- 
garding the value of their editorial services, or assume 
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‘Just put it over there. We're busy with another big 
editorial project.’ 


that the best possible job is being done. On the other 
hand, there probably has never been as much soul- 
searching as is going on at present among business pub- 
lishers and editors. They want to improve both con- 
tent and method of presentation, and many of them are 
using research and professional consultants to make 
sure that they are on the right track. 

A leading business publisher commented recently 
that in spite of recession conditions, which have re- 
duced his company’s revenues, its program of product 
improvement in all of its magazines is going ahead 
on schedule. He added that as a result of these changes 
and improvements, these publications will be in a 
stronger position than ever to serve their readers and 
advertisers when business turns up again. 

Industrial advertisers and agency men, many of 
whom have served on the IM juries in the editorial 
competitions of the past 20 years, have a big stake in 
the editorial improvement program of the business 
press. They know from experience that the publica- 
tion which produces useful and interesting editorial 
material is attracting readers who form an audience 
the advertiser finds it profitable to cultivate. 

Continued editorial improvement will make industrial 
and business ‘publications even more useful as media 
for the transmission of important sales messages ad- 
dressed to industry during the period of expansion 
which lies ahead. 


% 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
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* ab 
up in the air 
about publications for the pulp and paper mills? 


It’s really no feat to keep your feet on the ground 


Circulation — audits — breakdowns — editorial content — passalong 
—claims—counterclaims...no wonder it’s hard for busy people 
to keep track of six publications in the pulp and paper field. 


But doesn’t it all boil down to one pretty fundamental question: 
what do the top mill men read? After all, it’s readership that 
really measures quality, that gives significance to quantity. 


Here’s the cumulative result of 12 independent surveys, not 
one of them made by Paper TRADE JOURNAL. Questions varied 
a bit, but in each case people known to have buying influence 
were asked to express their reading preferences. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL came out on top. 


The only technical publication, “must” reading for those on 
the technical side, came out second. 


These two together topped the next three publications, and 
“came within 124 votes of topping all others in the field. 


Readers know the answers, and we’re glad to report most ad- 
vertisers do too. In 1957 they placed 53% more pages in PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL than in any other publication in the field. 


Paper Trade Journal 
49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 


“the most useful paper’ 





WHAT DO READERS, 
IN Mill « Factory 
THEY CAN’T GET ANYWHERE ELSE? 


The readers of Mitt & Factory — the men in charge 
of production and maintenance engineering through- 
out industry — get a unique editorial service avail- 
able in no other publication. They get a balanced 
diet of “how-to-do-it-now” information that helps 
them solve their day-to-day problems. This is a 
balanced diet because Mitt & Factory is the only 
publication that recognizes the community of job 
interest between production and maintenance engi- 
neering ...a good reason why M & F leads in most 
readership studies in its field. 

Advertisers in Mitt & Factory get intensive, every- 
issue, readership in an atmosphere conducive to their 
sales message. If your product is specified and used 
by men in charge of production and maintenance 
engineering — if it can help these important people 
save time and money — up efficiency — turn out a 
better product at lower cost — MiLu & Factory is 
your ideal communications medium. 


That’s why it makes sense to carry your basic 
schedule in MILL & FACTORY — to reach the 
men identified by industrial salesmen as the 
men your sales force must see to sell. 

















Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 











Mill « Factory 


Mill « Factory 


Serving the men responsible for production and main- 
tenance engineering throughout industry — the men 
regardless of title your sales force must see to sell. 

















205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


em Od 


A Conover-Mast publication 





